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GERMANY. 



I. 

THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE LAND. 

The importance of the physical geography of a country — ^The six 
epochs — The great Helveto- Germanic Sea disappears — ^The two 
main divisions of Germany : the Plain and the Upland — The 
step from Lower to Upper Germany. — The first Terrace — The 
second Terrace is the bed of the Helveto-Germanic Sea — The 
Alps — This fourfold subdivision of Germany makes its geo- 
graphy intelligible. 

For the proper understanding of the physical 
geography of a country, it is as necessary to look 
back to the epochs of its formation, as it is neces- 
! sary to study history for the appreciation of the 

social and political conditions of a nation. The geo- 
I logical map — a mass of paint-splashes to the un- 

i initiated — is a hieroglyphic tablet, that only ren- 

ders up its secrets when made a matter of careful 
study ; but then it is found to give a connected 
I history of the past, full of interest, and explaining 

I physical features which have proved otherwise in- 

explicable. If the geological map only told us that 
j in such and such places such and such formations 

^ B 
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came to the surface, it would be of little general 
interest. The real value consists in its being a 
record as truly historical as the Saxon Chronicle 
or the tables of Assyrian eponyms. 

Nor is that all. Strange as it may seem when 
first stated, yet it will be seen on consideration to 
be true, that the oscillations of the earth's surface 
in remote periods, when life was dawning, have 
influenced man's history to the present time, and 
will do so to the end of time. 

The great upheavals of the Alps and the Pyrenees 
gave to Italy and to Spain their natural frontiers, 
and determined the limits of nationalities and 
languages ; and the long depression of the weary 
Uralian or Prussian plain has denied to Germany 
natural boundaries, and forced her to build a 
frontier of flesh and blood. 

We are at present concerned only with a very 
small portion of the surface of the earth, and, in- 
deed, of Europe, but that portion has been subjected 
to such close study, that its geologic history has been, 
pretty certainly established. 

The first period we need consider is that when 
the great Triassic ocean rolled over the major 
portion of the surface of Europe. The Permian 
age was over; and the Carboniferous beds, ex- 
tending across the Rhine from the Sauerland to 
the vicinity of Treves, the coal-beds of Essen and 
Saarbriick, were dry land. At that time, Germany 
— in which we must include Austria — was repre- 
sented by a group of islands. The Ardennes, and 
all that region now traversed by the Rhine, from 
Bonn to Speyer,and from Liege to Waldeck, formed 
an island — a large island, with the Vosges running 
south as a long peninsula. The Black Forest 
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range was an island also. The Harz Mountains 
stood above the waves. So did the whole of 
Bohemia, so also the Thuringian Forest, 

The Alps reared a wall to the south, but not 
then towering into the sky, and clothed in silver. 



. The Triassic Sea. 



That is to say, the Central Alps existed, but not 
the Dolomitic ranges of up-turned lips, through 
which the central crystalline ridges scrape the 
sky. Charles V. was wont to say that "wolves 
looked down out of the skies into the streets of 
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Innsbruck." The traveller will recall the sheer 
precipices of limestone to the north of that beauti- 
ful city, with their pinnacles and spires. Then 
this range was not ; and if the traveller could step 
back into the remote period of which we are speak- 
ing, and stand on Berg Issel, his eye would look 
north over a vast, tumbling sea, stretching far 
away over all that region which is now Upper and 
Lower Bavaria. The fish of that Triassic sea could 
swim from the Lucerne Lake over the Bavaria of 
the future, above where in time to come Henry H. 
would found the cathedral of Bamberg, through 
watery straits over Fulda, Coburg, and Cassel, and 
if they escaped the Pterodactyls — the cormorants 
of that age, that bred on the ledges of the Harz 
and Thuringian sea-cliffs, where they drew near 
each other and formed but a narrow passage — 
then they emerged into the great and boundless 
Northern Ocean, that thundered on the Sauerland, 
the Harz, and the Thuringian range, at that time 
the northern rocky coast of Germany. To the 
south of the Danube was blue sea. Salzburg lay 
deep in the bosom of the waters as in the womb of 
futurity. Before a western gale, the billows rolling 
over Vienna raged in the jaws of a narrow strait 
between it and Pressburg, where they clashed with 
the tide of another sea. 

A change took place in the period of the Lias 
deposits. The channel of communication with the 
North Sea, over Coburg, was closed. Bamberg 
rocks stood above the sea. Cologne lay still in 
the deep undreamt. The Black Forest ran as a 
peninsula parallel with the Vosges ; nay, it was in 
reality an island like Sumatra, but was cut off 
from the mainland by only a silver streak far nar- 
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rower than the straits of Malacca. But still the 
Helveto-Germanic Sea continued to roll from 
Besanjon and Geneva to Vienna and Pressburg. 

Next came the Jurassic period, when those vast 
limestone deposits were laid which were afterwards 



2. The Jurasic Sea. 

tilted up to form the Swiss, the Swabian, and the 
Franconian Jura. The islands of the Trias ocean 
had run together like quicksilver, and become a 
continent. The waters that washed from Geneva 
to Ratisbon and Vienna had contracted in width 
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but had torn a wide throat to the east over Moravia 
and Hungary. 

The scene again changes. The chalk ocean is 
casting down its white particles. This great de- 
pression must have been of very long continuance, 
since in Western Europe it sufficed for the pro- 
duction of nearly a thousand feet in thickness of 
chalk, a rock which, being composed almost en- 
tirely of microscopic shells, is necessarily of ex- 
tremely slow growth. In Germany, however, the 
chalk sea was of far less importance than else- 
where. It occupied the basin of Bohemia, and 
there is evidence of its having had a smaller basin 
about Ratisbon. But it occupied all the great 
North German plain, and left its deposits from 
Maestricht to Miinster. It reappears at Hanover 
and Halberstadt, about the Miiritz Lake in Meck- 
lenburg, and in a cliff of the isle of Riigen ; while 
far to the east it shows that it once covered 
Poland. 

The fifth scene shows us the Eocene sea, which 
covered such extended surfaces in England, Bel- 
gium, and the north of France. It has left but 
scanty deposits in Germany. A narrow belt of 
water was now all that represented the old Hel- 
veto-Germanic Sea. The great bulk of modern 
Germany was dry land. 

In the Miocene period the sea again gained 
upon the land, and that Germanic Mediterranean 
which we have called the Helveto-Germanic 
Sea became once more of importance. The Alps 
— which in the Mesolithic age, and probably also 
in the Eocene period, had been united to the 
Carpathians, and formed with them one long moun- 
tainous island — were broken through by the waves 
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from the south, all Hungary was submerged, and 
from Gratz to Vienna there was a choice of water 
ways, over the Hungarian Sea, or up a channel 
about where now runs the Semmering line. Of that 
sea the Balaton and the Neusiedler See may be 



3. The Miocene Sea. 

imagined to be the mean remains in Hungary, so 
also the Chiem See in Bavaria, and also the lakes of 
Constance, Zurich, Bienne, and Geneva. At that 
time the Mediterranean was united with the 
Hel veto- Germanic Sea by a channel, now traversed 
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bv the Danube from Linz to Vienna, for the Hun- 
garian Sea was then a part of the Mediterranean. 
At that time a Dinotherium, standing on the Jura, 
above Neufchatel, looked out of his dull eyes over 
a glittering sheet of water, to the Jungfrau and 
other giants of the Bernese Oberland, and derived 
no pleasure from the glorious landscape; and a 
rhinoceros who took to the water at the southern 
slopes of the Black Forest, would not touch land 
till he reached the Uri Rothstock. 

This last extension of the South German Sea was 
of short duration. In the Pliocene age the salt 
water retreated, and was replaced here and there 
by sweet lakes and marshes. To the north also 
the land gained greatly on the sea, so that, in the 
period of the Diluvium, Scandinavia and Great 
Britain were united with Germany, Belgium, and 
France. Both the Baltic and the German Ocean 
were dry. 

It was this great extension of mainland, caused 
by upheaval, that occasioned the fall of tempera- 
ture which produced the mighty glaciers of the 
Ice Age. 

Let the reader bear in mind, that through count- 
less ages, with the most varied forms of life, 
through all oscillations of the earth's crust, the 
same broad configuration of the land had remained i 
To the south, a wall of crystalline peaks, not pro- 
bably of much elevation, stretching from Mont 
Blanc to the east, and dying into the Hungarian 
plain. Northward, a sea which we have called the 
Helveto-Germanic Sea, maintaining its place per- 
sistently, now shrinking, then expanding, till 
finally displaced by the last upheaval, and now 
represented only by a chain of fresh-water lakes of 
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comparatively insignificant proportions, though the 
Lake of Constance still boasts the title of the 
Swabian Sea. 

Within sight of the Alps, across this sea begins a 
region of eruptive matter, but also in later days 
much added to by the upheaval of marine deposits. 
This region of inferior mountains extends from the 
Swabian Jura in the south to the Ardennes, the 
Eifel, the Sauerland by Elberfeld : the Harz is its 
northernmost extension ; from that point it falls 
away to the Thuringian Forest and the Franconian 
Jura, theFichtel Gebirge, by Baireuth, and the more 
imposing Sudetten. All to the north and west and 
east of this was ocean, and when that ocean 
drained away, low plains. Those vast, monotonous, 
sandy sweeps, only slightly undulating, that con- 
stitute Hanover, Westphalia, Mecklenburg, Pome- 
rania, Brandenburg, Posen, Poland, and Russia, arc 
the recently elevated bottom of an ocean that 
covered them through countless ages, during which 
Upper Germany, the rocky core of Fatherland, was 
dry land. And this rocky core, this primeval Ger- 
many, is the home of the Upper German race and 
tongue, whereas the raised sea-bottom is over- 
flowed by the Lower German race that speaks a 
distinct Platt-Deutsch dialect. It may almost be 
said that this primeval division of the land has 
fixed the boundaries of religion as well as of race, 
for, roughly speaking. Upper Germany is Catholic 
and Lower Germany is Protestant. 

A glance at the map will show that the rivers in 
Upper Germany run now in the channels taken by 
the German Mediterranean as it drained away, 
when the great upheaval came which thrust the 
crystalline Alps above the snow-line, and uplifted 
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the lips of the old sea-beds into mountain 
fringes. 

The present course of the Danube from Ratis- 
bon to Vienna marks precisely the coast-line in the 
Triassic, Lias, and Jurassic periods, and in the latest 
of these periods does so almost throughout its 
entire course from its source to the Austrian 
capital. This ground is now the lowest level of the 
great depression, and to it run all the rivers of the 
northern limestone range of Tyrol. The Rhine, 
from its source to Basel, runs in the bed of the 
primeval sea, and indeed marks its coast-line from 
Constance to Basel. From that point the Rhine 
abruptly turns north, and flows along the bed of 
the basin of the gulf once occupied by the sea be- 
tween the Vosges and the Black Forest, till it 
reaches the double barrier of mountain above and 
below Coblenz. Did the Rhine saw its way 
through these barriers ? Probably not. The Hel- 
veto-Germanic Sea must escape when the Alps were 
upheaved, and the vast mass of sea chafed against 
these walls, overflowed and with resistless pressure 
burst through the dams, and the gentle Rhine 
followed where the angry dislodged sea had beat 
a way and carved a bed. Much in the same way 
does the Altmiihl now wind through a channel cut 
through the Jura limestone to the Danube, a tor- 
tuous and singular course opposed to that of the 
Rednitz and other confluents of the Maine. This 
gash through the Franconian Jura must have been 
cut by some mightier waves than the slender 
Altmiihl ; it was made by the retreating waters 
that once formed the gulf that swamped Fran- 
conia. 

To the north of the mountain kernel of Ger- 
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many, the Elbe, the Weser, the Ems, the Oder, and 
the Vistula are but continuations of those torrents 
which originally discharged into the Northern Sea 
at the foot of the mountain, but which now have to 
meander over a long plain, and lose their early im- 
petuosity .before they find the ocean. 

It will be seen that Germany is divided natu- 
rally into two great areas, the upland and the 
plain. In the north, the great Uralian depression 
which for long ages had been sea bottom, stretches 
along the whole sea coast from Danzigto Antwerp, 
and inland till it meets the mountains. This low 
zone of level land occupies about a third of the 
whole of Germany. 

The southern limit of this plain is the succession 
of mountain groups, forming no continuous chain, 
of very individual character, and bearing local 
names, not recognized as an unity anywhere, and 
yet forming the sharply marked threshold of Upper 
Germany, ethnologically, linguistically, and politi- 
cally. From the Sudetten, where they die into the 
Moravian plain by Troppau, the step runs from 
south-east to north-west and ends in the Teuto- 
berger Wald, at Tecklenburg, where the height is 
inconsiderable. This line is indented by the Bay 
of Saxony, in which , in the flat land lie Leipzig, 
Weissenfels, and Merseburg. The Harz is thrust 
forward as a buttress to the north ; or perhaps we 
may more justly treat this curious group as an 
insulated mountain fragment, an outlier of the 
main range. From the extremity of the insignifi- 
cant Teutoberger Wald, which runs into the plain 
much as Portland Bill runs into the sea, the moun- 
tain step turns abruptly at right angles and runs to 
the Ardennes. This line is scooped out by two 
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important bays, the basins of Westphalia, and of 
the Lower Rhine. The abrupt transition from the 
dead level land about Cologne to the Seven Moun- 
tains above Bonn is familiar to every one. There 
it is that the traveller up the Rhine reaches 
the threshold of which we are speaking. That 
threshold may not be everywhere as clearly 
marked, but it is everywhere represented along 
the line indicated. If we ascend the Weser, we 
meet it at Minden. Tracing up the Saale we 
see the step before us above Merseburg and Naum- 
burg ; and who that has been to Dresden does not 
know the wondrous course of the Elbe, where it has 
cut through the mountains of the Saxon Switzer- 
land in its descent from the Bohemian plateau.? 
The Oder leaps down the steps above Ratibor, and 
runs along its base to where the Katzbach joins it 
below Breslau. 

To the south of this mountain line, — that is, with- 
in the triangle which has the Alps as its base and 
the Harz as its apex, is Upper Germany, comprising 
two-thirds of the entire surface. The whole of this 
region, though furrowed in all directions by rivers, 
rarely sinks below the level of 800 feet. It is a 
region of mountain chains running without parallel- 
ism ; of most various heights, configuration, and 
geologic structure ; it is a region, moreover, of 
mountain basins and elevated plateaux. 

Still advancing south, having ascended this 
mountain terrace, we find before us yet another, be- 
yond which looms the Alpine chain. This second 
terrace is far less noticeable and easily made out 
than the first. The first step is one from plain to 
mountain, the second is merely a transition from 
one sort of mountain to another. 
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We must once again recur to the Helveto-Ger- 
manic Sea. 

When the Alps were upheaved to their present 
altitude, then the whole of this sea-bed was lifted 
into the air. At the same time the crystalline 
mountains of Mid Germany were subjected to the 
same force though in less degree, and the Lias and 
Jura beds were exposed, with their broken edges 
forming mountain walls to north and south. The 
second terrace is in fact the gla9is of the Alps, it is 
the uplifted sea-bed of southern Germany. 

To it belong the Swabian or Franconian Jura, 
and the elevated plateau of Upper Bavaria. This 
second terrace belongs to the Alpine system : the 
Lias and Jura limestones underlie the whole of it, 
though only coming to the surface at the extremi- 
ties ; elsewhere it is buried under vast deposits of 
the Tertiary period. For convenience we will con- 
sider the Sv/abian and Franconian Jura as forming 
part of the central mountain system, though it is in- 
correct to do so. The abrupt scarp, for instance, of 
the Rauhe Alb is towards the north, and the slope 
is towards the Danube and the south. From the 
Danube the level rises as an even gla9is to the 
Alps, and the first range encountered is the Dolo- 
mitic limestone ridge of the Algau ; the Zugspitz, 
the Wetterstein, the Solstein, the Salz-Kammergut 
mountains, and those of Upper Austria, are in fact 
the highest points of the glacis towards the south. 
But just as we will, for convenience, treat the Jura 
ranges of Swabia and Franconia as part of the 
mountain system of Mid Germany, so will we treat 
the northern chain of the Alps as Alps, though 
actually belonging to the second terrace. 

Thus considered, without its extreme upturned 
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edges, the second plateau consists of elevated tc^ble- 
land having its inclination from south to north. 

The Lake of Constance divides it into two un- 
equal portions, distinct in population and in historic 
and political development. The smaller south- 
western portion is the Swiss, comparatively speak- 
ing level land between the Rhine and the foot of 
the Alps, and this may be called the Alemannic 
plateau. If a line be drawn from the head of the 
Lake of Constance to Zug, and another from Zug 
through Lucerne to Lausanne, then the whole of 
Switzerland north and west of these lines forms the 
Alemannic plateau. 

The second plateau, or rather portion of this 
same plateau, is larger. It is the Swabian-Ba- 
varian table-land. This has its eastern extension 
in Upper Austria. 

It is' not perhaps easy for the traveller ascending 
the Rhine to believe that at Basle, where he emerges 
from mountains into uninteresting plain, he is 
really ascending a step towards the Alps, that he 
is rising from one terrace to another ; yet such is 
really the case, and the leap of the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen and the rapids of Laufenburg are the 
descent of that river from one step of country to 
the step below — as the whirlpool of the Lorlei by 
S. Goar marks its further descent to the plain. 

Lastly, we meet the Alps themselves — a mighty 
wall of crystalline rock, between two bounding 
^and parallel walls of limestone, the Bavarian and 
Salzburg Alps on the north, and the Dolomitic 
ranges, or Italian Tyrol, on the south. 

It will thus be seen that Germany is physically 
divided into four parts, quite distinct and unmis- 
takable when once pointed out — a division which 
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we shall now follow, as that which is natural, and 
sinnplest to be understood. 

That fourfold division is — i, The Northern 
Plains ; 2, The Mid-Mountain Region ; 3, The 
Glacis of the Alps ; 4, The Alps. The map of 
Germany is difficult to retain in the memory ; it 
does not show clearly defined boundaries like 
France, Spain, Italy, Greece, or England ; and the 
relative positions of the principal towns, and, in- 
deed, of the several states, it is not easy to fix in 
the mind ; but when the true physical structure of 
Germany is grasped, this difficulty disappears. 
The memory easily retains the position of the 
terraces, and then of the cities that stud them. 

There is another advantage in understanding 
the fourfold division of Germany. The traveller 
takes home with him a vague idea of the con- 
formation of the country he has traversed ; he is 
aware that there is great variety of configuration 
of the surface ; he has come across many moun- 
tains, plains, and rivers ; but he has no idea of the 
intimate relations they bear to each other. Let 
him realize the physical structure of the land, and 
at once what he sees acquires for him an interest 
and a significance it could not have before. 
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II. 
THE NORTHERN PLAIN. 

Extent of the North German Plain— The Rivers — I. The coast-line. 
The Dunen. The Haff. The Nehrung— II. The Jutland 
Peninsula, Schleswig-Holstein : threefold division of— III. The 
Marshes— IV. The Plateau of North Germany, i. The Lake- 
land. 2. The Peat-moors, the two great depressions in the 
plateau. The Bourtanger moss. The Fen colonies. 3. The 
"Haide." The Luneberger Haide. 4. The Westphalian 
Basin — V. The towns of North Germany. 

The North German Lowland extends from the 
Baltic and the Northern Ocean to the foot of the 
Mid German mountain system. It is united geo- 
graphically, and to some extent historically, with 
the Netherlands on one side, and the Prussian 
provinces of Posen and Prussia Proper on the other. 
It is a prolongation westward of the vast plain of 
Russia. 

This lowland in some places is depressed below 
the level of the sea, and only rarely rises to any 
considerable elevation above it. Its physiognomy 
is monotonous; it consists of long tracts of sand and 
heathy moors, of peat bogs and pools, of sluggish 
rivers and forests of pine. But nature never wholly 
abandons a district to hideousness. Here and there 
the monotony is broken by a pleasant landscape of 
undulating ground, of rich meadow, and groves of 
deciduous trees, of broad rivers and glassy lakes. 
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Thus we find slight but pleasing elevations in the 
wide plain between the Elbe and the Rhine, 
ancient sandbanks in the primeval ocean, humble 
outposts of the Mid German mountains. Such are 
the " Wingst " with its beechwoods and its romantic 
lake, the Balksee, near Hadeln, the Zwischenahner 
Lake, the paradise of the Oldenbui^ers, the 
Diimmersee and the Stemmerberge, but especially 
the Rehburger hills which partly engirdle the 



4. The four-fold DivBEons of Germany. 

Steinhuder Lake to the south of the heathy district 
tetween the Leem and the Weser. 

This vast North German plain is marked by two 
great terraces, inferior of course to those we have 
spoken of as forming physical divisions in the geo- 
graphy of Germany, but still deserving of note. 
One of these is not far from the Baltic coast. It is 
skirted by the Weichsel (Vistula) from Bromberg to 
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Danzig, and extends to Stargard in the west. The 
river Netze marks its southern boundary. That it 
extended further west is probable. 

The Odernow cuts it off from the lake-strewn 
table-land in Mecklenburg and Strelitz. 

The second terrace is much broken, and less easy 
to trace throughout its original extent. It begins 
in Upper Silesia with the Tarnowitz plateau, rising 
in the Annaberg on the Oder to the height of 
1 200 feet, and may be traced by the chain of the 
Trebnitzer hills north of Breslau. On the left of 
the Oder it reappears as the Katzenberg range, and 
is represented in Lower Lausitz by the Griine- 
berger, and Sorauer hills. North of Wittenberg is 
the Flaming in connexion with the same rise. West 
of the Elbe the chain turns north-west, and is con- 
tinued by disconnected elevations, but nevertheless 
distinctly marked members of the same terrace. It 
is a long low step broken into fragments, (and these 
fragments are the Neuhaldenslebener hills, the 
Hellberg,) and it culminates in the wide and dreary 
Liineberger heath. 

The whole of the vast North German plain is 
strewn with erratic blocks and heaps of drift from 
the mountains of Scandinavia. When this plain 
was beneath the water, the immense glaciers of Nor- 
way brought down from the mountains blocks of 
stone and a frozen cream of finely ground rock. On 
reaching the sea these glaciers floated off as rafts 
and bergs of ice, and drifting before the wind and 
with the currents, gradually melted, and discharged 
the stones they bore and the mud they contained 
upon the sea-bottom. 

This is the origin of the drift heaps of stone and 
stray blocks, as well as of the boulder clay, which 
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are found over the entire German plain. One of 
the largest erratic blocks is the " Swedes' stone ^' 
on the battlefield of Liitzen, marking the spot 
where Gustavus Adolphus fell. Another is the 
"Great Stone" of Belgard in Pomerania, which 
measures 45 feet by 38 feet and 15 feet. These 
stray blocks, as well as the heaps of chalk and lime- 
stone lodged by tilted ice-rafts, are of great advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of the plain, who otherwise 
would be wholly destitute of stone and lime. These 
erratic stones were much used in prehistoric times 
in the construction of sepulchral chambers in the 
mounds that are found over the whole north of 
Germany, and which go by the name of " Huns* 
graves," but which are very similar to those found 
in Brittany, Wales, and Ireland. Of these, vast 
numbers still remain, though thousands have been 
destroyed for the sake of the building stone they 
contain, as well as for the imaginary treasures 
supposed to be concealed in them. Some of these 
rude stone monuments are above ground, like the 
Keltic dolmens and cromlechs, but no doubt can 
be entertained that they were originally heaped 
over with earth. Such is the "Stone House "of 
Siidbostel in Liineburg, covered by a quoit fifteen 
feet long by twelve feet wide. At Hadersleben is 
a " Giant's Grave,*' 170 paces long, which resembles 
the so-called covered avenues of Saumur and the 
Morbihan. Anothef is at Phillippsthal in Angeln, 
measuring 140 paces in length and sixty paces 
wide. 

The inclination of this great plain is from south- 
west to north-east, and this inclination naturally 
determines the course of the rivers that water it. 
TThese rivers all flow in almost parallel directions. 

C ^ 
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They are the Vistula or Weichsel, the Oder, the 
Elbe, the Weser, the Ems, and the Lower Rhine. 
Their character is altogether different from the tur- 
bulent streams of the mountain region. Their beds 
are loosely scooped in the crumbling soil ; they eat 
into their banks, and change their course at will ; 
they throw up islands or shoals in their beds ; in 
flood they overflow the level country round ; and 
form at their mouths deltas, through which they 
reach the sea in divided streams. The Vistula 
divides below Mewe into two arms — on one Danzig 
is situated, on the other Marienburg, and the latter 
takes the name of Nogat. The Nogat at one time 
flowed past Elbing, but has changed its course and 
enters an inland sea or lake by as many mouths as 
a plant has fibres to its root. The Vistula proper, 
after nearly reaching the sea, at a distance from it 
of a couple of miles splits and divides into two 
arms, which perversely flow in diametrically oppo- 
site directions. That to the east meets the waters 
of the Nogat in the Frische Haff", that to the west 
is constantly changing its mouth. The Elbe forms 
a network of branches at Hamburg, and when it 
reaches the sea, having reunited its divided streams, 
flows into the salt water through a crowd of sand- 
banks, which is merely a submerged delta. The 
demoralization of the Rhine is most complete. Of 
old it reached the sea at Katwick, below Leyden, 
and a feeble stream still follows that course ; but at 
Pannerden, where it passes out of Germany into 
Holland, it divides, and the southern arm is named 
the Waal, and the northern is known as the Leek ; 
and the mouths are a tangle of sluggish and slimy 
canals, not one of which represents the grgLi^(;l 
historic river of Germany, 
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The great German plain is far wider in the east 
than in the west. The mountain terrace, as has 
been said, takes a north-westerly direction, and the 
plain reaches its minimum width at a line drawn 
from the Jutland peninsula to the Harz, From 
this point the mountain step turns at right angles, 
and the plain again widens. From Jutland, east- 
ward, the sea coast takes a more northerly direction, 
whilst the mountain line turns towards the south- 
east. It is not a little curious to observe how the 
outline of the mountain fringe repeats itself on the 
coast- line. The Zuider See reproduces in outline 
the gulf of level land that lies between the Eifel, 
the Westerwald, and Sauerland ; and if we were to 
suppose a slight depression of the surface sufficient 
to carry the sea over Cologne to Bonn, we should 
see there a great bay not unlike the Zuider See 
in configur.ation. 

The DoUart repeats the inland bay, in the lap 
of which lies Paderborn ; the Jahde and mouth of 
the Weser correspond to the Detmold basin ; and 
the projecting Danish peninsula is an exaggeration 
of the Harz headland. The Lubeck and Wismar 
bay answers to the inland bay of Saxony, in which 
lies Leipzig ; and the marked indentation of the 
Baltic from Riigen to the Pomeranian Haffis a 
seaward repetition of the deep inland gulf of 
Silesia. 

/. Tlie Coast4ine. 

All the great rivers of Germany, with the ex- 
ception of the Danube, the Adige, and the Isonzo, 
flow either into the North Sea or into the Baltic 
The North Sea receives the Rhine, the Ems, the 
Weser, and the Elbe; and into the Baltic, the 
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Oder, the Vistula, and the Pregel discharge their 
turbid waters. The Baltic is an inland sea, like 
the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf, and the Red 
Sea ; but it differs from them fundamentally in 
character. All these latter are surrounded by 
mountains which approach the water, and the 
harbours are scooped out of rock and backed by 
highlands. The only mountain range that ap- 
proaches the Baltic is the rocky chain of Norway, 
and that has its abrupt scarp turned from it, and 
falls towards its basin by a gradual decline. Thus 
this eastern sea is characterized by low shores, 
pierced by shallow inlets, and fringed with almost 
land-locked lagoons. The whole north coast of 
Germany presents the appearance of a tattered 
lace fringe, as though nature were reluctant to de- 
fine land from sea, and left a margin of debatable 
country partaking equally of both. 

The Baltic Sea, for some distance from shore, is 
shallow — so shallow that a very slight disturbance 
of the water agitates the sandy bottom, and the 
waves "that roll on the shore are charged and dis- 
coloured with the particles they have taken up. 
Each retreating wave leaves behind it some of the 
pebbles and sand it has brought with it. By a 
natural law all heavy bodies, when projected, fly 
further than those which are light, consequently 
the heaviest parJticles, the pebbles, are cast further 
up the shore than the sand. As the waves continue 
to bring and to deposit fresh sand and pebbles, 
those previously cast up are driven further upwards 
and inland, so that by degrees a wall is formed, in 
which the largest stones occupy the apex and the 
finest sand constitutes the base. On some parts 
of the coast these dams are formed entirely of 
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pebbles, and show a marvellous order and arrange- 
ment according to size and weight. Such are the 
Samland and Doberau dams. At the latter 
place the wall is laid with such extraordinary 
precision and system, that the natives are persuaded 
it is an artificial erection ; they call it the Holy 
Dam, and account for its origin by a saintly legend. 
The stones that compose it are of granite, porphyry, 
syenite, jasper, agate and quartz, and are not merely 
remarkable for their regularity of disposition, but 
for their beauty of colour, and variety of character. 

Much more common than these pebble ridges 
are the sandy " Diinen.^' These are composed of 
loose fine sand, and in some parts rise to a very 
considerable height. When there has been a con- 
tinuance of still, warm weather, and the sea has 
been calm for weeks together, then the shore sand 
becomes thoroughly dry, and is taken up by every 
breath of wind. As before it was carried shore- 
wards by the waves, so now it is caught and carried 
inland by the winds. 

The traveller approaching the coast sees between 
him and the sea a long low range of sand-hills. 
Very often two, three, and four chains of such hills 
intervene between the low, flat mainland and the 
sea, and the^traveller conjectures that there exists 
here a natural elevation of the subsoil, a clay or 
marl bank, over which the sea sand has accumu- 
lated. This is rarely the case. The origin of the 
Downs is much more curious. A little way inland, 
^bove the reach of the salt spray, a straggling 
growth of sea-grass and tamarisks sprang up. 
When the wind blew inland after a dry season^ it 
carried with it the shore sand deposited by the 
waves> and the particles were arrested by the grass 
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blades and bushes, and fell in a heap on the shore 
side of these natural obstructions. These little 
mounds in turn arrested other flying grains, and so 
grew in height and in arresting power. By degrees 
grass and bushes cover them, and repeat the same 
sand-stopping process ; and so the work goes on 
till a long bank of sand has grown up. Further 
inland other shrubs have acted the same part, and 
have checked and cast down sand that escaped the 
first fringe of sea-bent ; and thus grow up ridges 
behind ridge of Down. 

In general the " Diinen ** vary in elevation from 
ten to fifty feet, but on the Prussian coast they 
attain the height of i6o feet, and in Jutland reach 
200 feet. On the west coast of Africa, where a 
long line of sand-hills of precisely similar origin 
cuts off the Atlantic from the Sahara, they have 
been heaped up to nearly 500 feet. 

The inhabitants of the " Diinen " are filled with 
a love and admiration for them, surprising to the 
stranger, who is disposed to ridicule in the people 
a home-sickness for these mounds of bare sand, 
almost as strong as that of the Swiss for the Alps. 

And yet this partiality is not altogether unrea- 
sonable. Landscape that is wild and wonderful 
is always quickening to the imagination ; and the 
Dunen are not without natural beauties, specially 
their own, as they have also their special flora and 
fauna. Nor are these Dunen less treacherous and 
dangerous than the avalanches of the Alps ; for 
within the memory of man these hills have moved, 
and have buried fields and farms, and have even 
enveloped entire villages. 

When the sea penetrates the land in a deep bay, 
into which a river flows, a collision ensues between 
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the muddy river water and the sandy sea waves. 
The result is the formation of a bank of mingled 
clay and sand. The Baltic shore shows us a suc- 
cession of freshwater lakes, cut off from the sea by 
long bars, thus formed, sometimes only a few 
yards in width, but of very great length. The 
freshwater lake behind one of these strips, or 
natural moles, is called a " Haff,'* and the strip of 
land is called a " Mehrung.^' We find these 
Haffs at the mouths of the Memel, the Pregel, the 
Vistula, and the Oder. At the mouth of the Oder 
a chain of islands takes the place of the Mehrung, 
for the islands of Usedom and WoUin are, as 
their structure shows, nothing else but a bar broken 
through in one or two places. They are composed 
of Oder mud deposit, behind a bank of Baltic sand 
and shingle. The Gulf of Danzig was also formerly 
closed by a Mehrung ; and the spit of Hela, which 
is twenty-one miles long, is the remnant of the 
barrier, broken through by storms, and not yet re- 
composed. The Mehrung of the eastern portion 
of the Frische Haff is fifty miles long. We have 
in England a mehrung in Orford ness, and another 
at the mouth of the Adur, at Shoreham ; but these 
are insignificant in the extreme beside those of the 
Baltic shores. 

We may see a remarkable ruin of a mehrung in 
that long line of islets, like the vertebrae of a levia- 
than, that lies extended from north Holland to the 
mouth of the Ems. If we remember that the 
Haarlem Lake was also water till recently, it will be 
seen that Alkmaar, Haarlem, and Leyden were all 
towns erected on the ancient Mehrung, behind 
which lay a great Haff, into which the Rhine and 
the Meuse discharged their waters. This Haff is 
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to a great extent silted up with the deposits of 
these rivers, and it is through this silting up that 
the course of the Rhine is diverted. 

Nature has made a v/onderful provision for the 
protection of the mainland from drift sand, by 
covering the downs with herbage, that binds the 
particles and screens the surface from the wind. 
She has done more ; she has thrown up walls of 
coniferous trees, which completely bar the advance 
of the sand inland. The improvidence of man has 
destroyed many of these screens, with the most dis- 
astrous ^consequences. When nothing interposed 
between the Downs and the cultivated alluvial soil 
inland, a storm will roll a whole sand ridge over it, 
and destroy acres of valuable land in a night. In 
the Alps we hear of villages occasionally buried 
beneath landslips, but the devastation wrought 
by moving sand-hills far exceeds these disasters. 
Whole villages and fertile farms have been effaced, 
and the map of the coast is studded with places 
marked "Buried Villages." On the Courland 
Mehrung stood four fishing hamlets ; of these 
Konzen numbered forty farms, at the beginning of 
this century. Their site is now indicated by 
sand heaps a few hundred feet high, Frederick 
William I. cut down a belt of pines on the 
Mehrung between Danzig and Pillau, and sold the 
timber for 30,000/. Within a few years the Haff 
was partly choked, and the channel by which 
Elbing communicates with the sea was threatened. 
The pines on the Lower Ems were cut down, and 
since then the sand has advanced at the rate of 
thirty feet a year. In the Prussian province of 
Saxony, the town of Diiben celebrates an annual 
festival. The forests surrounding it had been reck- 
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lessly cleared, and the sand-banks which lay to the 
north-east began at once to move. Long tracts of 
corn-land were converted into sandy waste ; the 
waves of gritty particles began to overleap the 
hedges and overflow the gardens under the walls of 
the town. Vegetables became scarce, pasture rare, 
and the most serious results were feared, when the 
forester of the district offered to arrest the desolat- 
ing invasion. Fifty years have elapsed since then. 
Now rich woods of acacias, birch, and pines wave 
over the sandy hills, and with their fine network ot* 
rootlets hold the restless sand in its place and com- 
pel it to quiescence. Every year the citizens of 
Duben turn out with music and banners and lager 
beer into these woods, and celebrate, with much 
jubilation and great noise, the salvation of their 
town. 

The first protection that has been provided by 
nature to arrest the sand is the ammophyla arenaria^ 
a grey-green coarse grass, whose leaf does not 
wither in winter when the winds are most violent, 
and therefore still continues to protect the surface. 
Nor does this grass object to be buried, but is 
rather stimulated to greater productiveness by the 
sand that falls about it. Its tough endurance and 
value may be estimated from the fact that a single 
plant has been found to cover a surface of i8 feet 
in diameter, and its roots were found to be healthy 
at a depth of i8 feet below the surface ; that is to 
say, since the seed germinated this single plant 
had arrested sand above it, and piled it up to the 
height of 1 8 feet, and as it accumulated sand it 
threw its leaves shelteringly over it, and bound it 
with its filaments where it fell. 

The North German coast of the Baltic produces 
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most of the amber that is used in manufacture. 
Amber is found elsewhere, in Sicily, and Dalmatia, 
and on the mainland in Silesia, but nowhere in 
such abundance as on the south coast of the Baltic 
from Memel to Stralsund, and especially at that 
portion called the Samland. Amber is now known 
to be the resinous exudations of a coniferous tree 
that has disappeared from the world, but which 
throve in the warm period that succeeded the age 
of ice. The traffic in amber was carried on from 
prehistoric times ; it is found in tumuli along with 
implements of the polished stone age. The Baltic 
amber was known to the Romans, but the trade 
was largely developed by the Teutonic knights 
when they had conquered Prussia. They made it 
their monopoly, and the most savage penalties were 
inflicted on those who gathered and disposed of it 
for their private advantage. When the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, grand master of the Teutonic 
knights, embraced Protestantism and took to him- 
self the territory of the knights, the amber trade 
passed to the Crown; and it still belongs exclusively 
to the Prussian Crown, which however farma it. 
Amber is thrown up by the waves after a storm ; 
it is also dug out of the blue amber earth where it 
comes to the surface on shore, and it is raked up 
from the sea bottom. The average amount raised 
annually by fishing for it is 73,cxx) pounds. The 
amber quarries in Samland produce 45 ,000 pounds, 
and the amount gathered on the beach after storms 
is about 70,000 pounds per annum. 

//. The Jutland Peninsula^ Schleswig-Holstein . 

The Jutland Peninsula is by far the largest 
peninsula of Germany, and geographically belongs 
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to her. Ethnologically, however, this is only par- 
tially so : the German population extends no 
farther north than Flensburg and Tondern ; above 
that, the peninsula is occupied by the Scandinavian 
race, and the annexation of the whole of Schleswig 
was an act of cruel injustice to the population, and 
a lasting disgrace to Prussia. 

To form a just idea of the united Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, we must distinguish three 
strips of land, running through them from north to 
south ; a strip on the east coast, another on the 
west, and a third that lies between them ; strips of 
land remarkably different in fertility and general 
character, and even in climate. Along the Baltic 
lies a productive, hilly, and well-wooded belt, 
pierced by fjords and spangled with lakes. The 
most remarkable of the fjords is the Schlei, which 
runs from the sea to the town of Schleswig, and 
which is generally erroneously marked on maps as 
a river. The whole of this region is broken up by 
creeks into peninsulas ; it is hilly ; some of the 
hills are wooded to their summits, others rise boldly 
out of forest and have still blue lakes at their feet, 
others are covered with a golden mantle of corn, 
some even are bold and rocky. The fields are 
hedged in, and the lanes are like those of Devon — 
deep between flowery, ferny, and tree- crowned 
banks ; and the pastures are grazed by red cows 
like the Devons. The middle strip of land is 
entirely different. This, which is called the 
** Hohe Geest," is a high, somewhat rolling, back- 
bone of sandy moor. It was once covered with 
forest ; but when the tree's were hewn down, sand 
spread over it, and it is now bare and unproductive, 
marked here and there by a tumulus, or a mound 
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of drift sand. Unlike the eastern strip, which is 
studded with comfortable farms, this is bare of 
human habitation. It is swept remorselessly by 
the fierce and cold north-west blast, which destroys 
vegetation with its icy breath, or buries it beneath 
the sand it sweeps along with it. To the west of 
the Geest is a third strip of land, the marshes of 
Holstein and Schleswig, as bare of trees as the 
Geest, but as fertile as the east strip of land. 
In the North Sea, on the south-west of the 
Jutland Peninsula, is an archipelago of islands 
belonging to Germany, whereas in the Baltic on 
the east side are only three, Fehmarn, Arro, and 
Alsen. These on the east are wooded and hilly, 
like the coast-land ; those on the west are also like 
the coast; they are bare, marshy, and treeless. The 
eastern islands have good harbours ; theSe are 
deficient on the west. 

The inhabitants of Schleswig and Holstein are 
occupied in tillage and stock rearing, and in fishing. 
The towns, with the exception of Altona, which 
contains 84,000 inhabitants, are only small ; Kiel 
numbers 37,250 inhabitants, Flensburg 26,480, and 
Schleswig only 15,000. 

///. The Marshes, 

No portion — at least no large portion of land, 
in North Germany is below the level of the sea, 
as is a part of Holland ; but a very large tract of 
land is so low a^ to constitute marsh, and is only 
protected from the overflow of the rivers and high 
tides by extensive dykes, like those in the Nether- 
lands. And this, the marsh-land of Germany, is 
rich ; it? is fine grazing-land, and of very superior 
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quality to the sandy, barren plateaux, called in 
Germany as in Schleswig the Geest,* and which 
mark the original sea shore, beyond whfch the 
marshes have been formed by the deposition of the 
earthy particles brought down by the rivers. 

The rivers that roll down from the mountain 
mainland carry with them into the plain a vast 
amount of chalk, clay, and sand, as well as animal 
and vegetable matter, in their turbid waters. When 
they meet the tide from the sea, the fresh water is 
arrested ; this moment is called the Stautzeit in 
North Germany, and then no current is perceptible. 
At this time the particles held in suspension are 
rapidly deposited ; and as the tide by arresting the 
river spreads it over a wide surface, when the tide 
retreats, and the river resumes its course, all the 
land it has overflowed is found covered with a film 
of the richest mud. But, the action of the tide is 
not mechanical only. It awakes a chemical action 
as well. However clear a river may be, no sooner 
do its waters meet the sea than they become 
clouded. That which was in solution in both sea 
and fresh water is suddenly precipitated by the 
chemical action engendered by the meeting of the 
two waters. Moreover, the sea water is full of 
myriads of infusorial animalcules in calcareous or 
silicious shells. In like manner the fresh water 
teems with infusoriae proper to it. When the 
waters meet, these living creatures die in count- 
less multitudes — the sweet water infusoriae are 
killed by the salt, and the salt water infusoria 
are unable to endure the fresh water. The slime 

* **Geest " comes from a Low German word, gykst^ which signifies 
barwn. 
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deposited by the so-called " Brach wasser/' that is, 
the meeting of the two waters, is made up very 
largely of these dead animalcules, whose shells 
supply the soil with lime and silex, and their bodies 
with animal manure. At Emden the mud deposit 
at each tide has been found to be made up of six* 
tenths of infusoriae. If it were not for this living 
deposit, the river slime would lose the greater part 
of its value. 

Now as this precipitation is going on twice in 
every twenty-four hours, it may well be imagined 
that the land is gaining on the sea. And this is 
the case. If the marsh mud be examined when 
dry, it will be found to be composed of very fine 
laminae, like the leaves of a book, each, of which 
represents a stautzeit, and two give the amount 
deposited in the day and night. The gain would 
be greater and more conspicuous were it not for 
storms, which destroy in an hour the settlements of 
years, and scatter them in all directions. Yet the 
storms are an advantage, for though they disperse 
the precious mud, they cast it elsewhere, and if 
there be a rock or sand-bank anywhere near to 
break the waves, the mud is cast against it and 
lodged about it. Let the reader take the map and 
look at the mouth of the Oder. It might have 
been supposed that the river would have formed a 
delta projecting into the sea, like that of the Nile. 
But the Baltic is not a calm sea such as the 
Mediterranean, and the violent north-easterly gales 
have carried the mud to the west. There were 
high sandy geest and chalky cliffs about the 
Miiritz Lake and Malchin. Further north, a chalk 
bluff stood up at Riigen. These checked the 
waves, and thus the whole of the fertile Pomera- 
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nian marsh-land was formed, from Stralsund to 
Stettin. In like manner all the rich marshes of 
Schleswig-Holstein are made of Elbe mud carried 
against the sand geest by the west wind, bearing 
before it the rollers of the North Sea. 

These rich alluvial lands naturally drew to them 
the principal inhabitants of the sandy geest, and 
they established themselves on every little rising 
point secure against inundations. These slight 
elevations are called Wurten or Werften. They 
are the tofts of Cambridge and Huntingdon shires. 
On these may now be seen farm-houses and parish 
churches — the former moated, and approached by 
a bridge. The farmers occupying them are gene- 
rally well-to-do, and look down with ineffable 
disdain on the needy tillers of the geest. The 
churches date from the eleventh or twelfth century ; 
are small, and constructed of granite, with narrow 
windows, and low, stumpy towers. The church- 
yard is perhaps sheltered by twisted, wind-torn 
ashes. The shrewd inhabitants of the marshes soon 
saw that it was possible to gain land by throwing 
up dykes against the sea. The land that is over- 
flowed by the sea occasionally, and which in Essex 
is called " saltings,^' is called in North Germany the 
" Watten " or " Schoren.^' Much of this was taken 
in at an early date by banking out the sea. Some 
of these dykes reach back to the time of the 
Carolingians, i.e. to the ninth century; but the 
major portion date from the twelfth century, and 
especially from the sixteenth. The dyke is sloped 
towards the sea, and the abrupt scarp towards the 
land. It is pierced at intervals by passages, to let 
off the water which drains from the mainland, and 
this flows under a valve, which is closed by the 

D 
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rising tide, and thus the ingress of salt water is pre- 
vented. The dykes average from fifteen to thirty 
feet high. In Hadeln * they are built to the height 
of thirty-eight feet. At high tides the sea is some- 
times fifteen to eighteen feet above the land inside. 

It may be imagined that the preservation of the 
chain of dykes is most important, and also that the 
cost is considerable. As concerns the cost, it is 
said in the marshes that every farmer could turn 
his land with a silver plough were it not for the 
dyke-rate. To ensure that the entire "golden 
belt" shall be unbroken, organization was early 
felt to be essential. Accordingly the dykes are 
placed under a "Deichacht," or corporation 
governed by statutes, the " Deichrecht ;" and the 
head of the guild is the Dyke-grave. '* No land/^ 
says the proverb in these parts, '^without dyke, 
and no dyke without land ;" and " De nich will 
diken, mut wiken '' (He who won^t dyke must take 
himself off). 

A piece of new marsh gained by dyking, which 
was previously salting, is called in Holland and 
East Friesland a " Polder," and at the north of the 
Elbe, a " Koog.'' 

If we approach the marsh region from inland we 
pass over the geest, a rolling upland full of springs 
and streams, here and there wooded, sandy, with 
stones and pebbles scattered thickly over it ; vil- 
lages sparse, and the land only tilled near them. 
On reaching the edge of the geest we look down 
on the marsh — ^without a tree, intersected by straight 
canals and ditches, perfectly stoneless, rich with 
grass, and waving with corn ; the pastures covered 

* The northern m^rsh on the left bank of the Elbe. 
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with herds of cattle and horses ; the whole bounded 
by the dam, beyond which extends the wild watt, 
browsed by sheep, haunted by wild fowl, and 
traversed by a network of salt sea runs, full of mud 
at low tide. . 

The marshes are now but a remnant of what 
once was, owing to a long slow subsidence of the 
land. The Zuider See occupied land once inhabited, 
which was submerged between 1 170 and 1225. On 
Ghristmas Day, 1277, the town of Thorum, on the 
Ems, and the richest portion, of Friesland, with 
forty villages^ fifty churches, and three monasteries, 
disappeared beneath the waves for even Between 
1 361 and 1362, whole provinces were submerged, 
containing villages with old Frisian long-forgotten 
names. On the 19th of November, 142 1, the most 
fertile, and populous portions of land between 
South Holland and North Brabant disappeared, 
and 100,000 persons lost their Kves. On All Saints' 
Day, 1570, during the night, a storm destroyed all 
the dykes, from Holland to Jutland, and submerged 
a large tract of country. 

The race which seems especially to have made 
the marshes its home from the earliest historical 
period of which we have record, was the Frisian. 
This race occupied the whole of the fertile coast- 
land from the Yssel to the Elbe, and along the 
same sort of land into the Jutland peninsula. The 
Saxons displaced them, later, from between the 
Ems and the Elbe, but they are still represented 
along the coast from the mouth of the Weser to 
that of the Elbe, and they reappear in force north 
of the Eider among the marshes of Schleswig. A 
people of remarkable love of freedom, they formed 
and preserved more or less independent marsh- 

l^ 2 
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democracies ; such are the territories of Eiderstedt, 
a confederacy of towns on the Eider ; ^ the Dit- 
marshes, between the Eider and the mouth of the 
Elbe ; the Wilster-marshes, Krempe, north-west of 
the Elbe ; Hadeln, i.e. Alte Land ; the lands of 
Kedingen, Stedingenjever ; and the marsh commu- 
nities of the DoUart, the Ems, and the Leda. These 
democratic states have indeed lost their indepen- 
dence, but through the Middle Ages they fought 
desperately to maintain it, and have preserved to 
the present day an independence and love of con- 
stitutional government which signals them out from 
their Saxon neighbours. 

IV. The Plateau of North Germany, i. T/ie Lake 

Land. 

The marshland farmer says of Germany that it 
is like an old Frisian mantle, made of coarse sack- 
cloth, but fringed wfth silk. The silken fringe is 
the marshland, the main mass.of sackcloth is the 
interior table-land — the Geest. Of the mountains 
far beyond, where fertility is again found, he knows 
nothing. The coarse mantle is spread over all the 
northern plains, from the sandy heaths of the Dutch 
frontiers to the Russian forest border. Let the 
reader look at the map, and note how sparsely 
peopled the plain is. Here and there only a vil- 
lage, and towns at wide intervals. If he has visited 
Berlin, he has no doubt wondered at finding a 
capital in such a dreary land. This great central 
plateau is the Geest, the first low step in the plain 
that will lead him to the mountain region of Ger- 
many Proper* 

3 Eiderstedt is composed of the small towns of Gardingf Tunning, 
and Oldenswort, and numerous villages. 
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As has been already said, the great northern 
plain consists of two terraces : one, the Baltic 
terrace, which begins at Danzig and is continued 
to the valley of the Elbe, parallel with the coast ; 
the other is the Polish terrace, which slopes to 
Posen, and is continued at no wide extent from the 
Mid-German mountain core to Brunswick, and then 
turns up and approaches the North Sea in the 
Liineburger Heide. The first of these terraces, the 
Baltic plateau, forms the Prussian, Pomeranian, 
and Mecklenburg elevated lake-land. Thousands 
of lakes lie over it in labyrinthine confusion : 
they 

"Together lie. 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds." 

These lakes are often mere pools, but are occa- 
sionally extensive, and are so numerous as to make 
of North Germany the greatest lake district in 
Europe. These lakes have not the romantic love- 
liness of the Alpine sheets of water ; that is not 
to be expected ; but they are, when surrounded with 
trees, of no little charm ; and they are even beauti- 
ful when hills, though of no great elevation, rise 
above them. The finest lakes are the Mauer and 
Spirding See in Prussia, the Madue See in 
Pomerania, the Tollen, the Malchin, the Schwerin, 
the Miiritz, and the Ratzeburg lakes in Mecklen- 
burg, and the Uglei and the Plon-See in Holstein. 

IV. The Plateau of North Germany. 2. The Peat 

Moors. 

The Baltic terrace is broken through by two 
great cleavages, the first of which is that of the 
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Vistula between Bromberg and Danzig, and the 
second the Oder between Kiistrin and Stettin. 

If the map be again consulted, it will be seen 
that the Vistula flows from S.E. to N.W. till it 
reaches Bromberg, and then it turns sharply at right 
angles and flows N.E. 

Precisely similar is the course of the Oder; it 
flows from S.E. to N.W. till near Wrietzen and 
Freienwalde, below the junction of the Warthe, and 
then it turns sharply N.E. Somewhat similarly 
the Elbe runs N.W. to Magdeburg, and then turns 
N.E., but is diverted by the Mecklenburg terrace 
again to the N.W., otherwise it would reach the 
Baltic at Wismar. Another curious thing to be 
observed is, that the Netze runs by Bromberg, fol- 
lowing the course which the Vistula would have 
taken biit for the sharp turn it makes at Bromberg ; 
and the Netze flows into the Warthe, which feeds 
the Oder. Also the Havel to the west lakes the 
direction the Oder would follow, were it not for 
its having broken through the Baltic terrace, and 
the Havel falls into the Elbe. It is supposed, not 
improbably, that the ancient course of the Vistula 
was along the bed of the Netze from Bromberg to 
Kiistrin, where it met the Oder, and that the united 
waters flowed along the course of the Havel into 
the Elbe, or that the course of the Spree gives the 
old bed of the Oder*. At present short canals 
unite the Vistula and the Netze, and the Oder and 
the Spree above Frankfurt, and the Oder and the 
Havel at Wrietzen. Consequently there is a 
waterway through the heart of the North German 
plain from Hamburg to Warsaw. At some remote 
period, however, the Vistula broke through the 
plateau, and so also did the Oder, and then each 
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reached the Baltic by an independent channel. 
Whether the Elbe ever reached the Baltic at Wis- 
mar it is not easy to say, but the channel remains 
through which it may have run from Domitz by 
Schwerin, through the Elbe and the Schwerin lake, 
which has a double outflow N. and S. and dis- 
charges its waters both into the Baltic, and also 
by the Elbe into the North Sea. 

This change in the course of the three great 
rivers has been of great importance to the country. 
There is not now one magnificent river, a northern 
Rhine, but each becomes an independent means of 
communication with the sea, and they have left 
their ancient beds partly filled with water, and easy 
of connexion by means of canals, a connexion 
that has been made. 

The ancient courses of the Vistula and of the 
Oder were along two remarkable depressions in the 
surface of the land ; the northernmost which lay 
along the south foot of the Baltic terrace, is now 
traversed by the Netze and the Lower Warthe, and 
is continued in the Oderbruch, between Lebus and 
Freienwald, and in the Lower Havelland. The 
lower basin of the Elbe may be regarded as its 
continuation. 

The other great depression runs parallel with it 
to the south. It begins beyond the German 
frontier, and is seen in the swampy valley of the 
Upper Warthe, in the broad Obrabruch, in the 
valley of the Oder, between Krossen and the 
mouth of the Obra, and west of that in the Spree* 
wald, from Kottbus, in the direction of Berlin. 
These depressions are full of beds of turf, and are 
often under water. 

The Spreewald is a district in this low level, with 
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SO little slope that it is almost submerged, and the 
water scarce knows in which direction to run off. 
The railway from Berlin to Kottbus and Gorlitz 
traverses it. The town of Liibben lies about in the 
centre of the Spreewald. Here, owing to the dead 
low level, the Spree divides into countless arms, 
and the whole forest is traversed by a network of 
natural canals. Roads are as useless here as in 
Venice : children go to school in boats ; hay is 
brought home, cattle taken to pasture, neighbours 
visit, wedding parties go to church, and coffins are 
taken to burial, in boats. The Spreewald was a 
place of refuge for the Wends from the conquering 
Saxons, much as the marshes of Ely formed a 
shelter to the Britons, and the inhabitants of this 
region are their direct descendants. 

These sinkages of the surface are filled in their 
bottoms with peat, and the importance of peat in 
Germany will only be estimated when it is remem- 
bered how few and far between are the coal-beds. 
The only coal-bed of any extent is that on the 
Lower Rhine by Essen and Barmen. A little coal 
is found at Zwikau, on the confines of Bohemia, and 
more on the frontiers of Poland, near the source of 
the Vistula. For fuel the North Germans have to 
depend therefore on timber and turf. And now 
we see what a merciful provision of nature are these 
hollows with their extensive turf moors. 

Another wide moss or dismal swamp occupies 
nearly the whole of the basin of the Ems, from 
Lingen to the Dollart. It extends over the frontier 
into Holland, and formerly covered the whole of 
Groningen, as well as the greater part of the Duchies 
of Aremberg-Meppen and Bentheim. It goes by 
the names of the Twist, the Great Frontier Moor, 
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and the Bourtanger Moor.* Nothing can be con- 
ceived more desolate than this region. It is level 
as far as the eye can reach, though it actually 
occupies a vast depression in the sandy Geets. 
Not a tree, or bush even, is visible. When in spring 
all nature is green and flowering, the moor remains 
black. It is as void of animal life as of flower. 
No fish can live in the coffee-coloured waters, no 
rabbits, hares, foxes can inhabit the half-sub- 
merged soil, not even the field-mouse or mole 
burrows here. Almost the sole representatives of 
insect life are the musquitoes, which cloud the air, 
afid madden those who visit this utterly desolate 
region. The sole inhabitants are scattered turf- 
cutters, and their cottages are inferior to those of 
any other Germans. They are mere hovels, built of 
peat and thatched with rushes. In the centre is 
the hearth made of sand, on which turf perpetually 
smoulders, and the smoke has to make its way out 
of the door. All round the hut, separated from the 
inhabitants only by a rail or two of unshaped 
boughs, are the cattle — a lean cow, perhaps a pony, 
and three or four rough moor sheep. The one door 
(always towards the^ south) admits the human in- 
habitants as well as the cattle, and the only fresh 
air that is allowed to reach their lungs, and it is 
also the only opening through which the smoke and 
the many and ill-savoured exhalations escape. 
The visitor who ventures into one of these hovels 
will find the housewife, with her pipe in mouth, 
crouching over the hearth, and the children, their 
faces smeared and black with peat water, playing 

** Bourtanger Moor, so called from a spit of sandy land which 
runs far into it from the west, and which is called Boar-tang, or the 
Boor's Tooth. 
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round. As he looks on the wretched group he feels 
a tug from behind, and discovers that the cow has 
taken a fancy to his coat tails and is proceeding to 
chew them. The peat moors about the Ems are 
calculated to cover 2Qop square miles ; of these not 
200 belong to Holland. " On the Dutch frontier," 
says Griesbach, "between Hesepertwist and 
Riitenbrock I sought to cross the Bourtanger path- 
less morass. It spread around me like the open 
sea with one unbroken horizon. Not a tree, nor 
bush, nor hut, nothing of the height of a child, 
broke the line and relieved the apparently endless 
waste. Even the little colonies of hovels, surrounded 
by birch clumps, and which for some time stood up 
like blue islands in the distance, disappeared as one 
advanced further into the wilderness." 

The Bourtanger Moss even in the time of the 
Romans divided races. In the time of Charle- 
magne it was the natural boundary between Frisia 
and Westphalia. 

Tacitus relates in the first book of the " Annals *' 
how the Roman army, under Drusus and Caecina, 
crossed from Batavia (Holland) into North Germany, 
to chastise the daring barbarians for the defeat of 
Varus. They crossed at the Bourtange, the tongue 
of sand-land which projects far into the morass, and 
from thence passed to the sandy range of the 
Humling on the east of the Ems, by means of 
pontes longi, i.e. of poles laid like the corduroy 
roads that traverse the Canadian forests. The 
remains of this floating bridge have been discovered 
buried in the peat, unsawn, entirely worked with 
the axe. 

Similar plank-roads have been found in the 
morasses of Bederkesa in Bremen, used by Charle- 
magne in his campaign on the Weser. 
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Other vast peat-swamps are the East Friesland 
Hoch Moor, the Sater Land partly in Aremberg 
and partly in Oldenburg, the Veen Moor which is 
a continuation of the latter, the Deepholzer Moor, 
and the Wallkofer Moor. Such also was the 
Devil's Swamp in Bremen, but it has been com- 
pletely drained and reclaimed. 

This doleful region is quite amenable to being 
brought under cultivation, if properly drained by a 
system of ditches and canals. By this means there 
have been portions recovered from time to time. 
A system of canals is called in these parts a Fehne ; 
the word originally was the same as our word fm^ 
but it is now taken to apply to the channels of 
drainage. 

Where the "Fehne" are cut, there spring up 
colonies of inhabitants, and prosperity takes the 
place of wretchedness. 

A glance at Steiler's map of Germany (Plate Vli.) 
will show here and there places which seem to be 
written over with Sanscrit characters ; these are the 
Fehne ; and the most remarkable of these is 
Pappenburg, in the duchy of Aremberg, close to the 
frontier of East Friesland. Here, till the year 
1675, was to be seen nothing but unbroken morassj 
with a little ruined town and a few squalid cot- 
tages on a small sandy hill rising out of the peat 
In that year Dietrich von Veelen, who had bought 
the district, settled a colony of turf-cutters on 
the hillock, and made them drain the bog by 
means of canals and ditches ^ leading into thebi. 
The result has been that Pappenburg is now a 
town of 6000 inhabitants, with a school of naviga- 
tion, and a fleet of trading-vessels some 150 ?n 
number. 

* The side canals are termed **Inwieken." 
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The character of these Fehne villages and towns 
is peculiar. They consist of long lines of houses, 
following the canal bank for from four to eight 
miles. The town of Pappenburg is ten miles long, 
but it is only one house wide. Generally in May 
those who cultivate the peat moors burn the earth. 
This system was introduced into Holland at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and was taught to 
the inhabitants of the Ems morasses by the Pastor 
Bolenius, in 1726. When the burning of the peat 
moors takes place the sky is full of smoke, and the 
sun looms red through it. The smoke is carried 
over the whole of North Germany, and even to 
Vienna and Cracow. In i860 it was seen and 
smelt on the northern slopes of the Alps, and in 
1869 was perceived even in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. It will therefore be imagined on what 
an extensive scale the burning is carried on. 

IV. The Plateau of North Germany, 
3. The ** Heider 

The plateau, or Geest, east of the Elbe, has been 
described briefly as the Lake Land. The Geest 
continues on the west of the Elbe, but the character 
is different. The high land east of the Elbe is not 
flat. It undulates and forms basins in which lie 
the lakes, and is pleasantly diversified with hills. 
West of the Elbe it rises in a broad perfectly level 
plain, the " Heide/' so called because it is covered 
with heath. Like the rest of the Geest, it is sandy ; 
unlike the rest, it is waterless. It occupies between 
6000 and 7000 square miles ; it extends through 
the greater part of the principality of Liine^ 
berg ; and from the western border of Bran- 
denburg some fifty-five miles, till it dies in the 
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marshes between Bremen and Stade, running 
from south-east to north-west and bounded by 
the parallel valleys of the Elbe and the Alien 
The height is nowhere considerable ; the Osterhohe 
at Underloh is only 500 feet above the level of the 
seaj and it nowhere else attains this elevation, but 
averages from 250 feet to 450. On approaching 
the Heide from the north, lit appears as a blue 
range of mountains on the horizon, but from the 
south the elevation is so gradual as scarcely to 
be perceptible. The Liineburger Heide is dreary. 
The saying in the country is that when the Al- 
mighty pronounced creation " very good,*' He had 
his thumb on Liineburg, and did not observe how 
bad that was, or His estimation of creation would 
not have been unqualified. It is covered with sand, 
grey grass, and heather. Occasionally quaking 
bogs are met with, but no streams, no springs, no 
pools. Here and there the level horizon line is 
broken by a tumulus. These old grave mounds 
have been opened. They contain a chamber of 
drift granite blocks, and in the chamber earthen- 
ware vessels, which are soft when first exposed to 
the air but rapidly harden. They contained the 
ashes of the dead prehistoric warriors who fought 
on this heath, the peasants now use them for 
drinking-cups and milk-jugs. Except in the 
blooming time of the heath, the vast " heide ^' is 
the ghost realm of vegetation, grey-brown in tint, 
monotonous in hue as in outline ; not a sound meets 
the ear, except the occasional bell of a sheep. The 
sheep that feed on these moors are black, the negro 
race among sheep, called in the country ** Heide- 
schnucken," small, lively, horned animals, very 
different from those on the marshes. What the 
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remdeer is to the Laplander, and the dog to the 
Esquimo, that the schnucken are to the heath- 
men — they provide them with their clothing and 
food. About 600,000 sheep of this sort graze on 
the Liineburger Heide. Next to the sheep in im- 
portance comes the bee. There are about 50,000 
hives kept on the heath, and the market for honey 
and wax is at Celle. The hives are under the 
charge 6f an '^ Inlmker,'^ or bee-master, who takes 
therii in early spring into the rape-fields ; when the 
flowering is over, about the middle of July, he 
carries them off to the buckwheat-fields, and to- 
wards ithe end transports them to the Heide, where 
he leaves them till it is time to deprive them of 
their honey and wax. 

The chief crop grown by the heathmen is buck- 
wheat, and buckwheat brose is produced at every 
meal. 

The villages or hamlets are planted where water 
is. to he found, and there the precious drops are 
utilized to the utmost by skilful irrigation. From 
the source the rill is taken possession of, and 
allowed no rest, but is carried from field to field, and 
in and out through each field, moistening and en- 
riching the whole surface. The Liineburger Heide is 
the nursery of irrigation-farming, and annually a 
number of heathmen go forth to Poland, Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, to plan and execute the 
watering of meadows and beet-fields. 

The margin of the Heide is rich with woods, and 
no village is without its communal . bit of forest, 
from which each household has a right to cut fuel 
and building timber. The capital of the country is 
Liineburg, one of the most interesting of the old 
towns of Germany, rich in relics of the middle ages. 
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IV. The Plateau of North Germany. 4. The 

Westphalian Basin, 

In the lap of the Teutoburger Wald, the Haar- 
strang, and the Sauerland, due south of the morasses 
ofthe Ems, which were described before the" Heide/' 
lies the broad fertile basin of Westphalia. Nothing 
more strikingcan be found than the contrast between 
the desolation and black monotony of the Lower 
Ems and the rich green rolling land above Rheine, 
where the- Ems descends to the level of the Twist, 
after passing the last few outlying spurs of the 
Teutoburger Wald. The Westphalian basin pre- 
sents an aspect of laughing abundance. The 
ground is rolling, of remarkable fertility, and 
richly wooded with fruit and deciduous forest trees. 
In the centre of this basin lies the city of Miinster. 

The whole of this middle region of the North 
German plain, and east to the Elbe, is occupied by 
the descendants of the old Lower Saxons, who 
extended south to the mountain steps, and north 
to the Eider and the Danewerk. To the west 
they spread as far as the Rhine, to the east they 
melted into the Sclaves about the Elbe, many of 
whom became Germanized by contact with them. 
To the present day they retain the characteristics 
described by Tacitus, the vigorous body, the blue 
eye, and the reddish hair, as well as that indomit- 
able tenacity of purpose, of passionate attachment 
to their land and nationality, which cost the 
Romans so many battles and so much blood, and 
which, later, Charlemagne found it almost beyond 
his power to overcome. 

Unlike the South German, the Westphalian does 
not divide his land among all his children ; he has 
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a deep-rooted antipathy to the breaking up of 
estates ; the farm goes entire to one son, sometimes 
the eldest, very generally the youngest. So intense 
is the feeling against subdivision, that quite recently 
a law has been passed in Lippe making subdivision, 
such as is usual in South Germany, altogether 
illegal. The result of this keeping together of 
estates is, that there are no villages of petty farm 
holders as elsewhere ; there are, properly speaking, 
no villages at all, but scattered substantial farm- 
houses as in England, and several of these farms 
comprise a parish, which has its church in some 
central spot. 

The farm-house of the Nether Saxon recalls 
ancient times ; it is a huge one-story structure 
with gables, crowned with carved horses* heads, 
a relic of Woden worship. It is surrounded by 
fine old timber, stately walnuts, and ancient oaks. 
Internally it is divided into three parts. In the 
midst of the gable end is a great door, which 
admits to the barn floor. Thence the hay and 
corn are drawn up and lodged in the wide attics. 
On either side of this barn or hall are the cattle 
stalls, in which horses and cows are lodged, with 
their heads inwards, so that they can see and take 
lively interest in all that goes on. They are thus, 
also, more easily fed. The portion of the house 
allotted to the farmer and his family is either to 
the right and left of the entrance, or further back, 
at the extremity of the barn, on either side. 
There is yet a fourth division of the house, the 
kitchen, which occupies the end of the barn or 
hall. " The house of a bauer," says Justus Moser, 
"is so perfect in plan that it leaves nothing to be 
desired. The hearth occupies almost the centre 
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of the house, and is so situated that the mistress 
when she sits by it overlooks the entire household. 
No such commanding situation is afforded in 
any other description of dwelling. Without leav- 
ing her seat, she can observe three doors, salute 
those who enter the house, and invite them to 
take places by her, keep an eye on her children 
and the servants, look after the horses and cows, 
and keep supervision over the cellar. One duty 
falls into place after another. When the cattle 
are foddered and the corn has been winnowed, the 
housewife sits down to her spinning-wheel, and the 
farmer and his friends and household gather about 
the hearth rather than sit in one of the rooms." 

Westphalia is one of the most zealous and pious 
Catholic provinces of Germany, as it is also one of 
its most prosperous. 

F. The principal Towns of North Germany, 

The great towns of the North German plain 
must be divided into two categories ; those which 
are seaports, and those which are the centres of 
inland trade. 

The chief seaports are naturally near the 
mouths of the principal rivers of Germany — Bremen 
on the Weser, Hamburg on the Elbe, Stettin on 
the Oder, Danzig on the Vistula, Konigsberg on 
the Pregel, and Memel on the mouth of the Cour- 
land Haff, through which the Memel river dis- 
charges into the Baltic. 

A few other towns are important, without having 
rivers to bring them the inland commerce. Such 
^re Lubeck and Rostock. 

A few words must here be said concerning the 
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old Hanseatic League. The word " Hansa '* occurs 
in Ulfila's Gothic translation of the Bible as a cori- 
federation of warriors, and it was applied to those 
mercantile cities which united to protect and 
encourage trade. It existed from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries, and at one time num-, 
bered ninety towns in the league, extending from 
Revel to Amsterdam and Middelburg, and from 
Cologne to Breslau and Cracqw. The German 
trade between England on one side and Russia on 
the other was menaced by the Norse Vikings, and 
several seaport towns combined to restrain their 
insolence, and make the comniercial highways 
of the sea safe from rovers. In the same way' 
inland, the great towns combined to put down with 
a high hand the robber knights who from their 
castles swooped on, and pillaged, the traders 
who passed along the roads. The confederation 
had another advantage, it was able to make terms 
with foreign princes for the introduction of their 
goods free to their ports, and to wring privileges 
from the German Emperors. In 1284, the five; 
Wendish towns of Liibeck, Wismar, Rostock, Stral-, 
sund, and Greifswald, together with Riga, waged' 
successful war against King Eric of Norway, and 
forced him to conclude a peace with them confer- 
ring on them considerable commercial advantages. 
After a while the inland towns detached themselves 
from the Hansa, and the confederation remained 
between Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen only, in the 
seventeenth century, when th'^ Thirty Years* War- 
dealt the Hansa its death blow. It will be noticed 
that, with the exception of Memel, none of the 
great commercial towns of the coast are really on 
the coast, but are situated some way inland, 
within reach of the tide. These towns were not 
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mere ports, they were markets for the exchange of 
produce, the produce of the land and of foreign 
countries. They were gathering-places to which 
the corn^ the timber, the wool of the country round 
was sent in, and they partook therefore of the 
nature of an inland market as well as that of a sea- 
port. This is the reason why they are not immedi- 
ately on the coast. This is the case with Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Stettin, 
Denzig, Elbing, and Konigsberg. Almost all these 
towns have their ports removed from them, nearer 
the mouth of the river. Thus, Bremerhaven is the 
port of Bremen, Cuxhaven is that of Hamburg ; 
Liibeck is supplemented with Travemiinde, Stettin 
with Swinemunde, Danisig with Neufahrwasser, and 
Konigsberg and Elbing have their port in com- 
mon at Pillau. In like manner Memel is really 
the port of Tilsit. 

The coast towns of North Germany have each 
their special branch of commerce and individual 
character. Bremen all but monopolizes the 
tobacco trade. Hamburg has become the great 
port for American emigration. Liibeck exports 
grain and goose quills. Danzig is the great 
emporium for wheat brought down the Vistula, 
from Poland and other corn-producing countries, 
and shipped thence to all parts of Europe. Memel 
is the central point of the Baltic timber-trade, 
and exports also a vast quantity of hides. 

Further inland, about the middle of their course, 
the great rivers have also important towns on 
their banks. These we find especially where a bend 
of the river together with rising ground, or a 
junction of rivers, or the dividing of the stream into 
several channels, thereby assisting the construction 
of bridges^ has naturally attracted settlers to it, 

E a 
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Before the advent of the Romans in Germany, 
Cologne had been a camp or town of the Ubii, and 
the conquerors of the world at once saw its im- 
portance as a fortress and a centre of trade. There 
the banks rose sufficiently to ensure against floods, 
and an island, now swept away, lent facilities for 
bridging the river at this point, and afforded har- 



bourage for'ships. Lying in the centre of the great 
level basin ^between the Ardennes, the Eifel, the 

Westerwald and the Sauerland, it is sufficiently re- 
moved from the mountains to draw to it the pro- 
duce of the rich plain that intervenes between it 
and their skirts, and to become the centre to which 
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streams all that is marketable 111 the valleys of 
these ranges. The Roman fortress became in the 
middle ages the capital of the Prankish power, and 
the centre of Christianity and civilization for 
Lower Germany. It became at once the see of a 
powerful prince-bishop, a famous trading-place, and 
a focus of art and culture. 

At the other extremity of Germany, in an analo- 
gous position stands Breslau, on the Oder, in the 
great Silesian Bay of the Sudeten. The river is 
navigable above Breslau to Ratibor, 125 miles 
higher up the stream. It is planted at the centre of 
traffic, where the lines meet from the North Sea and 
the Baltic to the Danube through the so-called 
Moravian Gate. Midway between Cologne and 
Breslau stands Magdeburg, on the Elbe, precisely 
where this river makes a sharp turn to the north 
after having long run in a north-westerly direction, 
and finally leaves the mountain skirts to traverse 
the plain. It has already the drainage of all 
Bohemia, Saxony, and Thuringia, and from this 
point will obtain no great accession of water ex- 
cept through the Havel. Magdeburg adds to this 
great advantage that it lies not far from the 
northernmost dip of the Harz into the plain, and 
therefore on the direct and best line from the 
Transelbian north-east and east, and the Nether- 
Rhenish west. These advantages determined 
Charlemagne to make of Magdeburg the frontier 
town of Germany against the Sclaves, and a fore- 
post of Christianity ; for these purposes he consti- 
tuted it an emporium of trade and an archbishopric. 

One other town of importance to commerce must 
be noted, and that is Leipzig. Leipzig has not the 
advantage of being a capital, or of lying on a 
broad river, yet its geographical situation has 
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marked it out as a place of great commercial signi- 
ficance. Leipzig lies almost in the middle of the 
inland basin of the Middle Elbe, of Saxony, be- 
tween the Harz, the Erz-Gebirge, and the Thurin- 
gian Forest, which here form a semicircular sweep. 
Thus it occupies a position similar to that of 
Cologne, except pnly that it has not the advantage 
of a river like the Rhine to flow by it. Through 
Leipzig lies the shortest road from the Elbe and the 
eastern plain to the rich land of the Upper Main 
and Danube, and also from Thuringia to the Lower 
Main and the Middle Rhine. The trade of the 
Rhine which goes north, leaves the river at Mainz 
and Frankfurt, and finds its first market at Leipzig. 

A third class of towns is of those which have 
become the governmental capitals, either through 
some advantage in their position on a main road^ 
or in the centre of a fertile district, or through poli- 
tical causes. Miinster was at once the seat of a 
powerful bishop, and in the heart of the rich 
basin of Westphalia. Hanover was the capital of 
a prince elector, and to that alone is it due that 
it is more than a small market-town. Brunswick, 
once a commercial town and a member of the Han- 
seatic League, is now little more than a large agricul- 
tural village, linked to a palace without a court. 

Berlin does not lie in such a wholly unsuitable 
situation as has been generally supposed. It lies 
halfway between the mountains and the sea, and 
occupies a central position from south-east to north- 
east, between the Saxon Bay and Stettin, and north- 
west to south-east between Hamburg and Liibeck 
on. one side and Breslauand Cracow on the other. 
The lines of railway which connect Hamburg, 
the great seaport at which flow in the produce of 
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Africa, Asia, and America, and Breslau which re- 
ceives all the trade northwards of the rich plain 
of Hungary and of the Danube, cross at Berlin 
the line which from Stettin brings the Baltic trade 
to Leipzig, the great central market of Germany. 
Berlin lies half-way on the line that connects 
Danzig, the great corn emporium, and Elberfeld, 
the coal-field and iron-factory of Germany. Not 
only is Berlin the great crossing-point of these 
main lines of rail, but it lies also in a very central 
position on the inland water ways ; on the impor- 
tant canals which unite the Middle Elbe and the 
Oder, and the Vistula. ThePrussian capital by means 
of the Spree and the Havel is naturally provided with 
water communication with the Elbe and North 
Sea, and by means of canals is also united with 
the Oder, the Warthe, the Vistula, and the Baltic. 

The towns of Germany are not so rich in relics of 
the middle ages and traces of the wealth and 
artistic culture of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies as those of the Saxon race in North Ger- 
many. In the south of Germany, with the excep- 
tion of the churches, and here and there a Rath- 
haus, there are few traces of the past. If we except 
Niirnberg and Ratisbon, most have put on a 
modern garb. But it is otherwise in the level land 
of Low Germany. The towns are rich in old 
houses once inhabited by wealthy patricians, and 
with magnificent public buildings. Such towns are 
Miinster^ Soest, Osnabriick, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Paderborn ; such also on the coast are Elbing, 
Danzig, Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, Liibeck, 
Bremen, and S;Uch also was Hamburg before the 
disastrous fire of 1842. 
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III. 

THE MID-MOUNTAIN REGION. 

Natural divisions — I. Lorraine. The Lotharingian Plateau — 
II. Elsass. TheVosges— III. The Pfalz. The Haardt— IV. The 
slate-plateau of Mid Germany. Its divisions, i. The Eifel. 

2. The Hunnsriick. 3. The Mosel valley. 4. The Rhine valley — 
V. The Black Forest— VI. The Rhine plam— VII. The Hessian- 
Thuringian hill-land. i. Hesse. 2. The Weser hills. The 
Teutoburger range. 3. Thuringia — VIII. The Harz — IX. The 
Franconian-Swabian Table-land. I. The Rhon. 2. TheSpessart. 

3. The Swabian and Franconianjura. 4. The Fichtel-Gebirge. 
5. The Main river. 6. The Neckar. Wurtemberg — X. The 
Bohemian-Moravian terrace. I. The B6hmer Wald. 2. The 
Erz-Gebirge. 3. The Sudeten, the Riesen-Gebirge,andMahrische 
Gesenke. 

The Mid-German mountain region comprises all 
that portion of land which, from the earliest marine 
deposits — that is, from the period of the Trias ocean 
— stood above the waters as dry land. It contains 
also the great basin of Bamberg, of the Upper Main 
and the Regnitz, and also the valley of the Rhine 
from Basle to Bonn. It extends from the Car- 
pathians and Sudeten, in the east, to the Vosges 
and the Ardennes. 

The Mid-German mountain region may be 
treated as comprising six groups, i. The Rhenish- 
Bavarian Jurassic group, consisting of two tolerably 
parallel lines, running east and west from the 
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Rhine plain below Basle, and a third, the curved 
Jura line. This group lies south of the Main and 
the Nahe. The parallel ranges are the Vosges and 
the Black Forest, and the curved Jura line begins 
at SchafHiausen and sweeps along the Danube, 
bending northward in the Franconian Jura. 

2. The Bohemian group, forming an oval; begin- 
ning north of Linz on the Danube, in the Bohmer 
Wald, it runs to the Fichtel-Gebirge, then turns 
north-east, in the Erz-Gebirge, and continues in 
the Sudeten, or the range of the mountains of 
Lausitz, the Riesen-Gebirge, and the Mahrische 
Gesenke. The continuation \s beyond the limits 
of the German Empire. 

3. The Thuringian group, beginning with the 
slate plateau of the Franken Wald, on the left bank 
of the Saale. In the north-west it terminates in the 
Thiiringer Wald. 

4. The Hessian-Franconian group; this com- 
prises the Rhon mountains, the Spessart range, and 
the basalic eruptive masses of the Vogelsberg ; also, 
to the north the Meissner, the Kaufunger Wald, the 
Habichs Wald, and the Rheinhardts Wald. 

5. The Harz ; and 6. The Lower Rhenish group 
of slate mountains, comprising the Sauerland, 
the Wester Wald, the Taunus, the Hunnsriick, and 
the volcanic Eifel. 

This wide extent of mountain-land, equal in 
extent to the plain of Germany and the Alpine 
region combined, is distinguished from the former 
by its agreeable landscape, its beauty of conforma- 
tion, and from both, by its greater mildness of 
climate, favourable to vegetation. Although a 
mountain region, it comprises many plains and wide 
basins in their vast boundaries, and the mountain 
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forms are very varied. ** Both the plains and hilly 
country,** says Kriegk,^ " occupy a medium between 
dead level and mountain, and softness of outline is 
the distinguishing feature of the country. Here 
endless plains without a broken horizon are as 
rare as precipitous and craggy mountain peaks, 
and monotony is as rarely met with as wildly ro- 
mantic scenes. The mountains are frequently 
cultivated some way up their sides, or covered with 
ifprest, and so contrast with the bare crests of the 
Alps. And the land is distinguished by its rich- 
ness and variety of form, and by softness of feature. 
Thus, though only here and there of extraordinary 
fertility, the features are those of rich, general, and 
vjiried productiveness. The eye ranges over wood, 
ineadow, corn-fields, orchards, and vineyards, inter- 
spersed with clumps of trees, in one smiling 
landscape. This great variety gives charm to 
the scenery, though that charm is of a humble 
character. The forests are not of great extent, 
nor are they composed of gloomy pines, as in 
Sweden and Russia, but are for the most part small, 
and made up of oaks, beech, and fir, and in the 
folds of the well-wooded hills the pleasant lawn- 
like sweeps of meadow lie studded with fruit-trees, 
forming a scene of idyllic beauty. This is especially 
the case in Elsass, Franconia, and the Wetterau, 
where the soil is unusually rich, or in proximity to 
the mountains, where the contrast with the wild 
and romantic heights is more accentuated. The 
country is well-watered, not only by good rivers, 
but by countless aflSuent streams, whose banks are 
shaded by trees, and which glide through pastures 

^ '** Schriften zur allgemeinen Erdknnde." 
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of richest verdure. The sky that overarches all 
is moreover far brighter and of a deeper blue than 
the veiled and grey canopy that hangs over the 
wide sand-wastes and dreary swamps of thenorthern 
flat-land. What is particularly charming also in 
the landscape, is the cluster of red-tiled roofs, rising 
out of a grove of flowering fruit-trees about the 
white church, which constitutes the South Ger- 
man village. The houses are of stone, or, more 
commonly, of timber and plaster, eminently pic- 
turesque, with their long low windows, and the 
vines trailed about them. Brown wooden barns 
and stables united to the houses by great gateways, 
give an air of substantial independence which is 
pleasing. One more element in the scene must be 
^oted — the ruined castle on the nearest height 
dominating the valley or the plain ; and, where the 
village has some little pretension, a tower or two, 
and a fragment of an ancient engirdling wall." 

Before examining more closely the various 
mountain groups which constitute the mid-moun- 
tain region, one or two preliminary observations 
are needed. 

These mountain ranges take the most varied 
directions, nevertheless, a certain rude parallelism 
is observable among them. In the northern por- 
tion, the direction is, for the most part, from S.E. 
to N.W., or, to speak more exactly, from E.S.E. 
to W.N.W. Such is the axis of the Sudeten, the 
Bohmer Wald, and the Thuringian Forest. On 
the other hand, the direction of the Swabian Jura, 
the Taunus, and the Moravian mountain chain, 
and the Erz-Gebirge, is from S.W. to N.E., or 
more exactly, from W.S.W. to E.N.E. Again, 
somewhat divergent from these latter is the axis 
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of the Vosges, the Black Forest, the Oden Wald 
and the Spessart, which is from S.S.W. to N.N.E. 

Again, from the remarkable crossing of one 
another of the mountain ranges, basins are 
formed, or what appears to be basins, girded about 
with mountain chains. Such is the plateau of 
Bohemia, generally, but incorrectly, regarded as a 
basin. Such, again, is the basin of the Upper 
Main. The Black Forest and the Vosges form a 
great upland terrace, which has been sawn through 
at a very remote period^ where the Rhine flows 
between Basle and Mainz. So also the Eifel, the 
Ardennes and Luxemburg form a great mountain 
plateau, which extends far south in Lorraine to 
the Meuse, and which in the north is continued 
across the Rhine in the Taunus, and the Rhenish 
slate ranges N, and N.W., of the great rivers be- 
tween Coblenz and Cologne. 

The Harz, the mountain region of the sources 
of the Weser, the Rhon, and the Thuringian Forest 
neither enclose great basins nor have a plateau- 
like character, but form an undulating hilly 
country. 

On the other hand, Westphalia forms a basin 
strongly accentuated towards N.E., E., and S., but 
with a low and broken lip on the west. 

/. Lorraine, [The Lotharingian Plateau) 

We will begin with the Lorraine, or Lotharingian 
plateau, which has only belonged to Germany 
since the peace of Frankfurt, in 187 1. 

This high table-land shelves so gently towards 
the Marne, that its natural communications and 
course of commerce are with France, whereas it is 
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cut off from Germany on both the north and the 
west by mountain walls, on the north by the 
Eifel and the Haardt, and on the west by the 
Vosges. It IS remarkable that the rivers drain it 
towards the north, flowing towards the higher land, 
which they cut through, the Meuse piercing the 
Ardennes, and the Mosel and Saar, united, clearing 
a way between the Eifel and the Hunnsriick. 

The Lorraine plateau may perhaps be regarded 
as the inferior slope of the Vosges ; the lowest 
point of depression of this inclined roof of land is at 
Apach on the Mosel, at the point of junction of the 
Luxemburg, and of the old French and German fron- 
tiers : and the highest point attained by it north-east 
of the Rhein-Mame canal, in the district of Bitsch, 
is 1570 feet; and south of the watershed towards 
Elsass is 3000 feet. The valleys are deeply cut in 
this table-land, and it is only from the heights of 
the Vosges that its true character can be under- 
stood. 

This table-land is of sedimentary formation. At 
Forbach beds of coal come to the surface, and 
these give to Saarbriicken its manufacturing activity. 
West and east of Bitsch run the Vosges of Bunter 
sandstone, which forms the nucleus of the Vosges 
chains. Fringing the sandstone the whole length 
from Miihlhausen in the south to Forbach, where 
it turns at right angles, and crossing the Mosel 
above Treves skirting the Eifel, is the Triassic 
limestone, in the lower beds of which is salt, 
largely worked at Chdteau Salines, Moyenvic, and 
Marsal. 

Properly speaking, the Lorraine plateau belongs 
to the Vosges. If the geological map be examined, 
it will be found that the formations of the Vosges 
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and the Black Forest are the same, in reversed 
order. The kernel of each is a line of Bunter 
sandstone lying against granite and gneiss ; to the 
east of this line in the Black Forest, and to 
the west of it in the Vosges, is the Triassic lime- 
stone ; fringing this, east of the Black Forest, and 
west of the Vosges, are the keuper beds; then, 
in the same order, the Lias, and outside thi^ the 
Jurassic limestone. Now the Lorraine plateau 
forms that part of this great westward slope, 
where the Trias and Jura beds attain their 
widest extension. There is another remarkable 
parallelism between the Vosges and the Black 
Forest : each throws out a wing in opposite direc- 
tions, forming basins, which collect severally the 
head streams of the Moselle and the Neckar, and 
in the lap of one lies Metz, in that of the other 
Stuttgart. 

Metz, the capital of Lorraine, the ancient Duo- 
dorum, after the death of Clovis, A.D. 511, becanie 
the capital of the kingdom of Austria, and after- 
wards of Upper Lorraine. In the Roman pefiod,' 
it wsts the point of junction of six military roads, 
and it is now the centre of a network of lines 
which unite it with the coal-fields of Saarbriicken, 
with the fortresses of the Rhine, with Paris, and the 
south of France. 

The Mediomatrici, who occupied Lorraine in 
the time of Caisar, were certainly Kelts ; and 
Kelts must, as well, have anciently occupied the 
Vosges and Elsass, and even spread across the 
Rhine.^ The Alemanni gradually displaced them 

2 The traveller will remember the Kork station in the marshes of 
the Rhine between Kehl and Appenweiler. The name is KeltiC} and 
signifies "marsh;" cf. Cork in Ireland. 
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in, Elsass, and by degrees occupied Lorraine, but 
probably never wholly Germanized it, and to the 
present day the population is of mixed origin and^. 
language. 

Metz itself is almost entirely peopled by French ; 
and the Germans occupying it are the military 
and settlers. 

In the district of Bolchen there are, in round 
numbers, 38,500. inhabitants of German, and 
8500 of French origin. In that of Forbach, 
the numbers are 60,900 Germans, and 3000 
French ; in Theonville, 47,500 Germans, and 26,500 
French ; in Chiteau Salines, the French element is 
represented by 45,000, and the Germans by 7300. 
In Saargemiind, the population of 62,500 is almost 
wholly German; at Saarburg the numbers are 
20,500 Germans to 20,500 French, or half-arid- 
half. In the whole of the province of Lothringen 
the population consists of 192,000 French and 
277,000 Germans. 

//. Elsass, [The Vosges.) 

Something has already been said of the paral- 
lelism that exists between the Vosges and the 
Black Forest. The parallelism exists not only in 
conformation and in direction, but in this also, that 
the highest elevation attained by both is to the. 
south, and that both ranges diminish in altitude 
as they advance northwards. 

The Vosges is the French name for the range,- 
and it is* that we use because it is most familiar 
to English travellers, but the proper name in 
German is the Wasgau, or Wasgen Wald, con- 
tracted very generally into Voges^n. The range 
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begins with the Ballon d' Alsace (3740 feet) which 
rises above the Trouee de Belfort, a gap which 
divides the Vosges from the Jura. 

On the north of this mountain are the sources 
of the Mosel ; and the canal that unites the 
Rhone and the Rhine, the Mediterranean and the 
North Sea, runs along the depression between the 
Vosges and the Jura. As the Black Forest has its 
abrupt scarp towards the Rhine, and its long slope to 
the east, so the Vosges have their steep and 
broken scarps towards the Rhine, and on the west 
they slope away into the lake-sprinkled forest-land 
of the sources of the Meurthe and Moselle, which 
passes insensibly into the Lorraine plateau. 

Several of the mountains of the range are of 
no mean height, and of beautiful outline. The 
Schneeberg is 3158 feet high, the Trumenkopf is 
3680 feet, and the Hoheneck 4480 feet. The 
mountain tarns, the Lac Blanc, and the Lac 
Noir, and especially the Lac de Duren, are deserving 
of a visit. The Vosges on the Rhine side bear 
on their rocky buttresses ruined castles, some, like 
that of Hohen Konigsburg and that of Girbaden, 
are some of the grandest ruins in Germany. Gir- 
baden once possessed fourteen gates and fourteen 
courtyards, and is the oldest and most extensive 
fortress in Elsass ; and not less imposing is Hohen 
Konigsburg, standing 1680 feet above the sea-level, 
with its huge sandstone walls towering above rich 
chestnut woods. Scarcely less interesting than the 
castles is the Odilien Berg, a convent of the Third 
Order Franciscan sisters, situated on a rocky plat- 
form 2300 feet above the sea. This height was 
once occupied by a Keltic city, and was afterwards 
fortified by Maximian as a stronghold against the 
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Alemanni, about A.D. 300. The old Roman — 
perhaps prae-Roman — walls remain. The convent 
was founded by St. Odilia, in the castle given her 
by her father, the Duke of Elsass, about A. D. 700. 
On the western slope are some of the most ancient 
centres of Christian civilization in Europe — abbeys 
founded by Irish missionaries : Lure, founded by 
St. Dicuil (Deicolus) A.D. 610 ; Luxeuil, founded 
in 590, by St. Columbanus ; Remiremont, the castle 
of Romain, an Alsatian noble, transformed into* a 
convent 620 ; St Die, established by St. Deodatus, 
in 660. These were the hives whence the mis- 
sionaries who converted Switzerland, and estab- 
lished colonies over Swabia and Bavaria as well, 
issued in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

On the eastern, or Rhenish side of theVosges,only 
two towns demand our notice, Miihlhausen and 
Strassburg. Miihlhausen, numbering 59,000 inhabi- 
tants, is the most important manufacturing town on 
the Upper Rhine. It is the Manchester of the whole 
surrounding district, of Switzerland, a large part 
of France, and South Germany. The Rhine and 
Rhone canal, which passes it, as well as the railways 
to Strassburg and the Lower Rhine, to Basle and 
Switzerland, to Belfort and Besan9on, and Vesoul, 
and therefore the south and east of France, give 
it great commercial advantages. Its supply of 
coal is obtained chiefly from St. Etienne and Rive 
de Gier, by the Rhone and Rhine canal. 

The branches of industry from which the town 
has derived its greatness, are the manufacture of 
cotton prints, and of muslins. The total amount 
of textile fabrics turned out in the year is estimated 
to be of the value of 4,000,000/. Miihlhausen was 
formerly a free imperial city ; it joined the Swist 
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Confederation, and was a republic from 1515 to 
1798, when it was united to France ; after the 
Franco-German war of 1 870-1 it was annexed to 
Germany. 

Strassburg likewise occupies an important com- 
mercial position. It lies at that point in the 
Upper Rhine valley where the Vosges on one side, 
and the Black Forest on the other, have become less 
elevated and precipitous, and are traversed by 
easy passes. 

On the left side of the Rhine, the pass of Zabern 
opens through the Vosges a way to Nancy, the an- 
cient Lotharingian capital, and to Metz. Through 
this pass runs the canal uniting the [Rhine with 
the Marne, and the line to Paris. 

On the right bank of the Rhine opens the Pforz- 
heim Pass out of the Neckar land. Consequently, 
Strassburg lies on the direct and easiest road from 
the basin of the Seine to the basin of the Danube. 
These passes were used by the Romans as their 
highway between the fortresses on the Mosel, 
the Rhine, and the Danube. Sabern is their 
Tabernae, and Pforzheim is their Portus Her- 
cyniae. Strassburg stands, moreover, half-way be- 
tween Basle and Mainz. Not far from the point 
where the Kinzig joins the Rhine, the latter river, 
which has spread into many arms above, and does 
the same below, is contracted into a single not 
very broad channel ; and a low spur of the Vosges 
running to the river gives a natural roadway above 
the marshes to the river edge, precisely where that 
river is easiest to be bridged over. These are the 
natural advantages which decided the Romans to 
establish there a station, Argentoratum, and which 
have since made of Strassburg the most flourishing 
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city on the Rhine, after Cologne. But if the 
position occupied by Strassburg be by nature one 
of great commercial importance, it is also made by 
the same cause a key to Germany, and a place of 
great strategic importance. Thus it is, and will 
ever remain, a city of trade and a fortress. Strass- 
burg, an old free imperial city, was seized by 
Louis XIV. in 1681, in time of peace, and an- 
nexed to France ; since the peace of Frankfurt, in 
1871, it has returned to the German Empire, and 
notwithstanding its long subjection to the French 
rule, still, to a great extent, retains the ancient 
language, and other characteristics of a German im- 
perial city. 

The population of Elsass is almost entirely 
German-speaking, though not of pure German 
blood. It was originally occupied by Kelts, who 
were subjugated by the Alemanni, and afterwards 
by the Franks ; and as the natural trade was into 
Germany, they became Germanized. There are still, 
however, villages in the Vosges, speaking a peculiar 
dialect, which are believed to be of pure Keltic 
blood. In religion, Elsass is two-thirds Catholic. 
The Protestants are found in the north-east, round 
Hagenau and Zabern, i.e. in- Lower Elsass. 

- ///. ThePfalz. {The HaardL) 

North of the pass from Strassburg to Pfalzburg, 
hy Zabern, the Vosges continue, but somewhat 
alt6r in character, and form an elevated plateau of 
variegated sandstone, which attains a considerable 
width Jn the Bavarian Palatinate of the Rhine. 
This is a mere fragment of the ancient Rhenish 
i^alatinate, which was parcelled out by the Peace of 

F 2 
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Paris in 1 8 14- 15 between Bavaria, Baden, and 
Hesse. The Bavarian Palatinate of the Rhine now 
extends along the left bank of the river, from the 
Lauter to a little way above Worms, whence an 
artificial frontier runs to the Nahe above Kreuz- 
nach. The Haardt, a plateau that rises about 1000 
feet above the sea, and in the Kalmit attains to 
2236 feet, traverses the Palatinate from south to 
north, and gives it an easterly and a westerly slope. 
By this means it is divided into two portions, which 
strikingly contrast with one another, topographi- 
cally and ethnographically, and confessionally. The 
western slope is gradual, and forms the so-called 
Westrich, which passes unto the Lorraine plateau. 
The eastern slope is steep, and is picturesque. 

To the north, the Haardt declines to the peaty 
depression of Kaiserslautern, the Landstuhler 
Bruch, through which went the old road from 
Worms to Metz, and which is now traversed by the 
railway from Mainz to Saarbriicken. 

Beyond this hollow rises the porphyritic Don- 
nersberg, the Mons Jovis of Tacitus. This curious 
isolated mountain is 2100 feet above the sea, and is 
crowned by walls of unknown antiquity. This pro- 
longation of the Vosges has given the Rhine a bend 
at right angles from Mainz to Bingen. 

The population, which in the Vosges is Ale- 
mannic, in the Rhenish Palatinate is Frank, and the 
dialect is the same as that on the other side of 
the Rhine, where the Murg forms the boundary, to 
the Neckar. 

IV. The Slate Plateau of the Middle Rhine. 

Geologically the whole of the upland region 
which comprises the Eifel, the Huflnsruck, the 
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Ardennes, the Taunus, the Westerwald and Sauer- 
land, as far as the Carboniferous beds of the Ruhr 
and Mohne, forms one plateau of an average 
elevation of 1400 feet, and of one origin. The 
shape IS approximately that of a butterfly, with 
Bonn as its head and the Rhine as far as Bin- 
gen as its body. The Eifel and Ardennes form one 
great wing, the Westerwald and Sauerland the 
other. 

The back wings are formed respectively of the 
Hunnsriick and the Taunus. This great table- 
land is so pierced by rivers that its true character 
is not generally perceived by travellers. It is cut 
by the Rhine into two equal halves, and it is 
quartered by the Mosel and the Lahn. Its limits 
to the south are the Nahe on one side, and the Main 
and Nidda on the other. This entire plateau is com- 
posed of Devonian limestones and shales. The period 
of its elevation was one of powerful igneous activity, 
volcanoes poured out their molten rocks over sea 
and land, and injected huge dykes of trap into the 
newly-formed beds. The evidence of this activity 
is very manifest in the district under consideration. 
The Rhine from Coblenz to Brohl sweeps through 
a district of eruptive volcanic matter. The Seven 
Mountains above Konigswinter are of igneous 
origin, and the Eifel is studded with craters and 
streaked with lava streams. Volcanic rocks appear 
also in the high land about the sources of the Eder, 
the Ruhr, and the Lenne. 

If we leave the valleys out of consideration, we 
find the whole of this plateau with a rolling surface, 
very bare and unproductive. It is covered with 
moor or forest, or arable land, producing a meagre 
crop of rye or oats. The old Duchy of Nassau is 
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the portion richest in wood ; four-tenths of the sur- 
face are tree-clad, and only a half is used as pasture 
or for tillage. But when we leave the table-land 
and enter the valleys, quite another aspect is pre- 
sented. The clay slate and grauwacke formation 
favours a meandering course for the streams. The 
valleys at the head are open and shallow, but as 
they deepen they draw narrower, become more 
sheltered, warmer, and richer. 

Catching the sun, and reflecting its heat from 
their slatey sides, they favour the vine, and have 
made of the Rhine and Mosel valleys one of the 
best vine-growing districts in Europe, and have 
given the Rhine valley, from Mannheim to Cologne, 
a higher winter temperature than is enjoyed by any 
other part of Germany. Whereas the average 
January temperature of Berlin is —2^ Centigrade, 
that of the Rhine valley here is 4- 2°. 

The fringe of this slate-plateau is rich in mineral 
products. Coal comes to the surface between the 
Wupper and the Ruhr, again at Saarbriicken, and 
between Diiren and Aachen. The Sieg valley is 
productive of iron, and the railway between the 
Ruhr and the Sieg conveniently binds the metal- 
producing with the coal producing districts. 

No portion of Germany is so rich in industry as 
the narrow zone which comprises the busy towns 
of Duisburg, Miihlheim, Werden, Essen, Elberfeld, 
Barmen, Bochum, Dortmund, Limburg, Lennep, 
Iserlohn, and Langenscheit. 

Along the Wupper there is an almost uninter- 
rupted line of factories, spinning, bleaching, dye- 
ing, weaving — and of ironworks. Elberfeld and 
Barmen supply Germany with cotton and silk 
goods, Lennep with cloth, Solingen with blades, 
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Remscheid with files and saws, and Krupp's cast- 
steel works at Essen supply the empire with 
cannon and rifles. 

This mountain plateau, probably owing to the 
contiguity of volcanic veins to the mineral deposits 
of the stratified rocks, is also rich in thermal and 
saline springs, many of which are of European 
celebrity ; such are Homburg, Soden, Wiesbaden, 
Schlangenbad, Langenschwalbach, Kreuznach, 
Ems, Aachen, and Spaa, and the Selzer and 
Apollinaris springs, which send their refreshing 
sparkling waters to all parts of the world. 

I. The EifeU 

The Eifel and the Hohe Venn form a lofty 
plateau, in which the Erft, the Ahr, the Nette, the 
Kill, the Priim, the Ourt, the Ambleve, and the Roer 
have their sources. It is pierced with volcanic 
spiracles, which have left their vents singularly well 
preserved, some filled with water and forming lakes, 
called Maars in the local dialect — the most remark- 
able of which are the Laacher See, the Uelmen, and 
the Pulver Maar ; or as dry basins, with villages 
lying in the bottom over the choked vent — such is 
Strotzbusch, near Daun. 

The craters are in most cases perfect, and not 
being overgrown with trees, and bare of vegetation, 
show the eruptive ash-layers of which they are 
formed, and the lava streams that have gushed 
from them. Near Daun is a crest of cinder, con- 
taining three craters filled with water, one having 
a little church planted at the water edge. Above 
Manderscheid rises the long ridge of the Mosenberg, 
a volcano of many vents ; the largest is occupied by 
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a lake, the Meerfeld Maar ; the rest are of various 
sizes, and run up the ridge to the highest cone. At 
Bertrich the Falkenlei has sent a lava torrent into 
the valley of the Alf, which can be traced to the 
opening whence it gushed, and which has assumed 
an interesting basaltic columnar formation. 

The Laacher See is not properly a volcanic 
crater, though it closely resembles those that are 
found in the neighbourhood. The Eifel is traversed 
by a railway from Diimen by Euskirchen to Treves. 
At Gerolstein is the ice grotto of Roth, which is a 
natural ice-house, ice being always found in it 
during the summer. The Brudeldreis is another 
curiosity of this neighbourhood. It is a mineral 
spring, that dries up in summer ; but if a cupful of 
water be thrown into the basin of rock from which 
it issues, a rattling is heard, and a jet of water 
spurts forth. Dead bodies of birds and other small 
animals are found near it, destroyed by having 
alighted within the range of the noxious vapour 
issuing from it. The valley of the Kyll separates 
the Eifel from the Hohe Venn, once wood- 
covered, now a vast peaty moor of most desolate 
aspect. 

The Eifel was probably once occupied by a 
Walloon population, who have left their traces in 
the names of villages. Rath is a common termina- 
tion throughout the Eifel ; it is the Keltic for a for- 
tress of timber. Another termination is scheid. The 
dialect spoken is Ripuarian or Mid-Franconian, 
the same as that of the Rhine from Coblenz to 
Diisseldorf. 

The Eifel is entirely Catholic. 
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2. T/ie Hunnsrikk, 

Parallel with the Eifel, on the east of the Mosel 
IS the Hunnsriick,' of the same Devonian clay- 
slate formation. It lies between the Mosel, the 
Nahe, and the Saar, and is a plateau capped with 
quartz ridges, and covered with deciduous trees. 
The '^ Dog's Back " is an uninteresting range, with- 
out any beauty of outline. It is continued south 
under various names — the Soon Wald, the Idar 
Wald, the Hardt Wald, the Hoch and Schwarz 
Wald, and is divided from the Lorraine plateau 
by the river Saar. Towards the Rhine, the Mosel, 
and the Nahe, the descent is abrupt, and presents 
fine scenery. The precious coal-beds of Saar- 
briicken belong to it, and come to the surface 
between Ottweiler and the Saar. Formerly agates 
were found at Oberstein, in the little principality 
of Birkenstein, but the bed is exhausted; and though 
the industry of stone polishing remains, the agates 
employed are brought from Bohemia and Brazil. 
The stones are ground and polished by means of 
grinding stones of red sandstone moved by water- 
wheels in numerous small mills scattered along the 
neighbouring streams. The^porphyry rocks, though 
they furnish now fewer agates than formerly, still 
yield many interesting and rare crystals and 
minerals. 

At Duttweiler is a seam of coal that has been on 
fire since 1710. It is called "Der brennende 
Berg." The population of Birkenfeld is Calvinist ; 
and the majority of the inhabitants of the " Dog's 
Back '' are of the same persuasion on the eastern 
side, while those on the west are Catholics. 

' Now belonging to the Duchy of Oldenburg. 
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3. The Mosel Valley. 

The Mosel, after descending the table-land of 
Lorraine, cuts through the high slate plateau of 
the Eifel and Hunnsriick, below Treves, and reaches 
the Rhine at Coblenz, The course of the river is 
extraordinarily tortuous, and the path it has cut is 
very deep. 

Shut in between mountain masses which rise 
from iiooto 1710 feet above the level of the sea, 
the climate, the vegetation, and the habits of the 
people in the valley are distinct from those on the 
table-land above. The climate of the latter is cold, 
and the cutting winds allow of only a scanty growth 
of oats and rye. The trees, where they grow, are 
beech, oak, and pine. Below, in the valley, the 
spring comes long before the winter breaks above, 
the nooks in the folds of the hills are screened from 
wind, and every sort of fruit-tree thrives, and espe- 
cially the vine, which is the special growth of the 
mountain slopes. Every little shelf among the 
rocks, and ledge by the river, is utilized for a vine- 
yard, and where the mountain shoulder cuts off the 
sun is made into garden or meadow. 

In good years the produce of wine on the Mosel 
is estimated at 6,500,000 gallons. 

On account of the many windings of the river, at 
one time the right, and then the left bank, is turned 
to the north or to the south, and is cut off from or 
basks in the full blaze of the sun. Consequently 
there is no climatic difference between the right and 
left banks, and each bank is equally adapted to 
the growth of the vine, or is rendered only suitable 
for coppice or pasture. The consequence of this 
is, that not only large estates, but the small hold- 
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ings of the peasants lie on both sides of the stream, 
so that the bauer who holds a vineyard on the left 
bank in the sun, enjoys also a cool meadow and a 
clump of oak-scrub on the right and shady bank. 
It would be a matter of great difficulty and incon- 
venience to manage otherwise. Thus properties on 
the Mosel do not run parallel to the stream, but 
cross it in short strips. This has caused the river 
never to be treated as a boundary, not only to 
races, but to provinces, and to parishes. There 
have been and are Cis-Rhenian and Trans-Rhenian 
provinces, Cis-Danubian and Trans-Danubian, but 
never Cis-Moselian and Trans-Moselian. Far 
smaller rivers have divided races. The 111 separates 
Bavaria from Wiirtemberg, and the Lech divides 
the Bavarian from the Swabian races ; but the 
ancient Treviri sat on both sides of the Mosel, from 
Treves to Coblenz. The Romans united both sides 
in one province, which later became the mediaeval 
ecclesiastical principality of the Electors of Treves ; 
and the river forms no boundary at the present 
day. 

The same reason has prevented the Mosel valley 
from being at any time a road for races to pass 
from Germany into Gaul, from being a channel for 
trade, and from becoming the scene of battle. It 
has given to the towns and villages on its bank a 
character of isolation, and has made of the inhabi- 
tants, as Kohl happily calls them, "nook and 
corner dwellers." By road the distance between 
Treves and Coblenz is only seventy miles, by water 
150 miles; consequently the main roads of the 
Romans and of modern days, do not follow the 
meandering river, but strike across the high table- 
land. 
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Treves, in German Trier, now a city of 22,000 
inhabitants, has lost the importance it enjoyed 
in Roman times. Then it was a second Rome, 
the capital of Belgic Gaul. It lies near the junc- 
tion of the Saar and the Sauer with the Mosel. 
The former is navigable eighty miles above its 
point of influx, and unites in water communica- 
tion the towns of Saarbriicken and its coal, Saar- 
louis, Metz, and Saarburg, with Treves and the 
Rhine, 

The other affluent, the Sauer, is less important, 
and is only navigable for a few months. It unites 
Luxemburg and its iron with the coal of Saar- 
briicken. The chief interest of Treves is in its 
relics of Roman greatness, and in its historical 
associations. 

Coblenz, at the mouth of the Mosel, lies mid- 
way between Mainz and Cologne, and is over 
against the mouth of the Lahn. It is a crossing- 
point of high roads as well as of water-ways, and 
is the natural market whence the wine of the 
Mosel is exported. The population is 30,000, but 
to this might be added that of Ehrenbreitstein, the 
fortress on the further bank of the Rhine, and of 
the other forts round it. No town on the Rhine 
can vie with it in beauty of situation, and in a 
military point of view it is a place of first impor- 
tance. The Lahn is navigable for about seventy 
miles, and the produce of the fertile central plain 
of Nassau finds its way down it to the market of 
Coblenz. 

4. TIte Rhine Valley. 

To the north of the Rhine He the other members 
of the slate plateau, and they need not detain us 
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long. At the entrance to the Rhine valley, form- 
ing a beautiful mountain group as seen from Bonn, 
rise the Sieben-Gebirge,volcanic cones and ridges, of 
which the Oelberg, 1522 feet, is the highest They are 
composed of trachyte and basalt, and the easily- 
worked stone has been largely used for building 
purposes. This volcanic range has been driven up 
through the grauwacke beds, and extends three 
miles to the east from the Rhine, and about nine 
miles from north to south. This small group forms 
a forepart of the Westerwald, which extends be- 
tween the Lahn and the Sieg and the Rhine. It 
is a plateau of turf moors and forest, deeply graven 
with valleys. It contains beds of brown coal, and 
inexhaustible deposits of plastic clay, from which 
the stone jugs are formed in which the mineral 
water of the neighbouring springs of the Lahn and 
Taunus are conveyed over Europe. 

North of the Westerwald is the Sauerland^ or 
Siiderland, intersected by the Ruhr, the Lenne, 
Mohne,Eder,andDiemel, and broken into numerous 
ranges of insignificant elevation, but rich in mine- 
ral products : iron, zinc, lead, and, above all, coal. 
Lastly, the Taunus, reaching its greatest elevation 
in the Feldberg, 2887 feet, is composed, like the 
Hunnsriick, of clay slate capped with quartzose rock 
and micaceous slate. The Taunus throws out a 
spur, the Nieder Wald, which stands abruptly over 
the Rhine, opposite to Bingen, and which, with 
that conspicuous barbarity of taste with which 
modern Germans are afflicted, is shortly to be made 
hideous and grotesque with a colossal statue of 
Germania. 

The Rhine valley between Mainz and Bonn is 
too well known to be lengthily described. Full of 
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natural beauty, rich with vineyards, it is made pic- 
turesque as well, with ancient ruins and churches 
and convents. But the present century has done 
its best to disfigure this beautiful stream with giant 
hotels, gimcrack villas, cockney-gothic castles, and. 
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saddest of all, by defacing the venerable churches 
Hnder pretence ^ -restoring them. Architecture 
as a fine art is not only not in its infancy, but not 
even in embryo in Germany, and the Rhine has 
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suffered from the monstrosities perpetrated by the 
tasteless savages who are employed to build there. 
The last piece of deformation they have perpetrated 
has been the dome of Mainz cathedral. This is, 
perhaps, the place to speak of Cologne, and to 
contrast its cathedral with that of Strassburg. The 
latter is a work of genius — the former, of a pair of 
compasses. The name of the architect of Strass- 
burg is Erwein von Steinbach ; the name of the 
architect of Cologne is unknown, nor does it matter 
that it is so. Cologne is a magnificent specimen, 
perhaps the finest in the world, of artistic technical 
skill ; but Strassburg is a monument of original 
genius. Cologne, moreover, is essentially French, 
and Strassburg as essentially German. 

Cologne belongs to the German plain, and has 
been already described ; but Mainz belongs to the 
mountain district we are now considering. 

The Westerwald falling back, leaves a rich basin, 
which was once a lake, at Neuwied, and Coblenz 
is the town which commands this basin. A far 
larger and richer basin, also, no doubt, once a lake, 
extends from Mannheim to Bingen and westward 
up the Main to Hannau. In this basin, at the 
junction of the Main with the Rhine, stands Mainz, 
the Romans saw the importance of the position, 
and established there a military settlement, Magun- 
tiacum, the key to Germany, and the metropolis 
of the Roman province of Upper Germany. In 
mediaeval times Mainz became a centre of trade, 
and was called " The Golden City," from its 
opulence. S. Boniface made it the ecclesiastical 
metropolitan see of Germany. 

Mainz was formerly of greater military impor- 
tance than at present. Since the recovery of Metz 
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and Lorraine, the Rhenish fortresses form an inner, 
and no longer the outer circle of defences. 

V. The Black Forest. 

The Black Forest, the Silva Maxiana of the 
Romans, derives its name from the silver pine 
which formerly completely clothed it with its 
sombre green. As has been already stated, it runs 
parallel with the Vosges, and is strikingly similar 
in conformatipn. The abrupt scarp is towards the 
Rhine, and it attains its loftiest elevation in the 
south, where the Feldberg rises to the height of 
4920 feet, and the Belchen reaches 4640 feet. The 
forms of the mountains are domelike, and some, as 
the Feldberg, are of little dignity. Others of less 
elevation, especially the Kandel above Waldkirch, 
are of striking beauty. The silver pine has made 
way for the more valuable beech, but it is still 
grown in large quantities, along with other firs, for 
masts, and the poles are sent into Holland in floats. 

The Black Forest range gradually declines in 
height as it extends northwards, and beyond 
the Murg loses its name, and only shows as a 
hilly range from the plain of the Rhine above 
Durlach and Pforzheim. Further north it sinks 
still lower, and is represented only by undulating 
ground covered with tillage about 1200 feet high, 
and ceases entirely at the Neckar. Beyond the 
Neckar, the Odenwald is the continuation of the 
same chain ; this attains its highest elevation in 
Melibocus, 1680 feet. By Darmstadt it dies 
completely away in the Mainz basin. 

Three natural passes have been used since 
remote times for crossing from the Rhine 
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valley to the Danube over the Black Forest. 
The Pforzheim depression, the Kinzig, and the 
Dreisam valleys. 

The Black Forest railway now runs up the 
Kinzig Thai, and by a piece of marvellous en- 
gineering rises in a series of zigzags above Tri- 
berg to the plateau in which are the sources of 
the Danube. The importance of this line is due 
to the St. Gothard's tunnel, which constitutes it 
a main artery of commerce between the west of 
Germany and Switzerland and Italy. From a 
strategical point of view, this line is one of high 
importance, as, should the frontier at Belfort be 
threatened, and the Upper Rhine lines be broken, 
troops would be poured down on the threatened 
south-west from the heart of Germany by means of 
this line, and those which are being brought into 
communication with it. The pass of the Dreisam 
will also probably before long be traversed by 
rails. 

The Black Forest is peopled by the descen- 
dants of the Alemanni ; but whether by that title 
one South German race was signified, or a confede- 
ration of races, some of non-Teutonic blood, has 
been questioned. 

Certainly there are traces in the names of the 
rivers of a Sclavonic race having inhabited the 
mountains before they fell to the conquering Ger- 
mans. Dark hair and eyes prevail, and the dusky 
skins and low stature of the Black Foresters con- 
trasts strikingly with the blue eyes and light hair 
and more shapely figures of the Swabians in Wiir- 
temberg. 

The main industry of the forest is the cutting 
and despatching of timber. A secondary industry 
^- • .. ' ' • G 
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is the manufacture of clocks and watches, which 
employs about 14,000 persons, chiefly in the dis- 
tricts of Triberg, Villingen, and Neustadt. At 
Waldkirch the sawing and polishing of crystals, 
agates, and other semi-precious stones, is carried 
on. 

The scenery of the valleys of the Black Forest is 
of great beauty : the Alb, the Schluch, the Wehra, 
and the Hollen Thaler, are of striking boldness ; 
the rivers cut through chasms of rock in furious, 
foaming cascades. The magnificent road^ made 
by the Baden Government in all these valleys have 
opened out beauties which were hitherto inacces- 
sible. The lakes of the Black Forest are few and 
not of striking beauty. Perhaps the finest view of 
the Alps anywhere obtainable is from the heights 
above St. Blasien, whence the entire range from 
Mont Blanc to the AUgau is visible. Nothing can 
be conceived more beautiful than the Black Forest 
range between Offenburg and Freiburg in the end of 
September, when the maple has turned primrose, the 
beech russet-brown, and the bird-cherry carmine, the 
silver pines retaining their inky tint, and the sun 
illumines all out of a cloudless blue sky. Then, 
as a peasant said to the writer, " These mountains 
of ours are fossil rainbows." 

VL The Rhine Plain, 

The Rhine from Basle to Mainz occupies what 
was once a great arm of sea, and a furrow down 
which, at a later period, mighty glaciers ground 
their way. 

The Rhine, which from Constance to Basle has 
flowed in a well-defined channel, below that town 
is like a disorderly youth freed from the restraints 
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of boyhood and not yet ripened into the gravity of 
manhood. Its course is undisciplined and full of 
divagations. A wide zone on each side of the 
river is occupied by backwaters, and tracts of rolled 
stone, which support nothing but swarms of mus- 
quitoes, and bushes of willow, and poplars. Con- 
siderable expense has been incurred by the 
Government to give the Rhine a navigable bed 
between Basle and Mannheim, but the river over- 
flows frequently, and devastates large reclaimed 
tracts behind the embankments. Between Frei- 
burg and Colmar rises out of the plain the 
Kaiserstuhl, a volcanic chain, about forty-two 
square miles in area, with its southern and lower 
continuation, the Tuniberg. This chain is over- 
lain by deep deposits of hos^ or glacial mud, the 
scrapings of the Alps. The richness of the soil 
has caused both the Tuniberg and the Kaiserstuhl 
to be thickly planted over with vines, and the pro- 
duce is one of the best wines of the Rhenish plain. 
The climate of the Kaiserstuhl is warmer than that 
of Freiburg and Colmar, and vegetables, and flowers, 
and fruit are a month earlier there than elsewhere 
in the valley. Almost all the vineyards of the 
Kaiserstuhl are now in the possession of the Jews. 
Owing to the swampy and desolate state of the 
river borders, towns are sparse close to the water, 
except where natural causes favour their establish- 
ment. Alt Breisach occupies a rock, a spur of the 
Kaiserstuhl, that stands immediately above the 
river, rising 240 feet above it. As late as the tenth 
century the Rhine encircled the town, which was 
anciently an important fortress, and regarded as 
the key of Germany. There is an old saying with 
regard to Breisach, which illustrates the entire 
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inability of the then disunited Germans to repel 
the attacks of the French. 

'' Limes eram Gallis, nunc pons et janua fio, 
Si pergunt, Gallis nullibi limes erit." 

The railway bridge connecting Colmar with 
Freiburg crosses the Rhine at Breisach. Clinging 
to the skirts of the mountains, sheltered from east 
winds, and open to all the warmth of the sun, is 
Freiburg with its beautiful red sandstone cathedral, 
a place rapidly rising into importance, as a favourite 
resort of North Germans of independent means. 
Manufactories have sprung up, and there are nu- 
merous paper and weaving factories. Karlsruhe, 
at the beginning of last century a hunting-lodge 
in a forest, is now the centre of government for 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, and nothing else. 
Speyer, one of the oldest cities of Germany, is on 
the Rhine bank. It was the capital of the Nemeti, 
and is adorned with a venerable cathedral. Worms, 
of like age, is the scene of the Nibelungen poem, 
and was the residence of the East Frank kings. 
Its importance as a trading-place is destroyed by 
Mannheim, more conveniently planted on the 
tongue of land between the Rhine and the Neckar,a 
town of modern origin, owing its birth to a dispute 
over a church at Heidelberg between the Elector- 
Palatine, Charles Phillip, in 1720, and the citizens 
of Heidelberg. Mannheim, Darmstadt, and Karls- 
ruhe dispute the claim to be the ugliest towns in 
Europe, and probably in the world. Mannheim is 
the most regularly-built town in Germany, being 
divided into 100 square sections like a chess-board ; 
Darmstadt, the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, is nearly as regular, bu^ almogt incon- 
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ceivably mean in its public and private buildings. 
Karlsruhe is built like a fan, the streets radiating 
from the palace. Some of the earliest buildings 
of the old rococo style are not unpleasing, but the 
modern Romanesque erections are vulgar to the 
last degree. On the other hand, Freiburg, Baden- 
baden,and Heidelberg, may well contend which is 
the loveliest spot and most charming residence. 
Frankfurt occupies a central position on the great 
roads, and this has ensured it a splendid mercantile 
history. To the north-east lies the fertile Wetterau, 
through which descend the rivers Wetter and 
Nidda. The Main is navigable by as large vessels 
as those in the Rhine as far up as Hanau. Frank- 
furt lies on the line from Italy and Switzerland to 
Bremen and Hamburg, and on that which connects 
Belgium and France with Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
Austria. Here the roads of the Main, Elbe, Weser, 
the Upper and Lower Rhine, cross, and no other 
point in Germany is so advantageously situated 
for water communication. By the Golden Bull of 
1356, Frankfurt was constituted the place of election 
of the German emperors, and ten emperors were 
crowned there. It was a free town, but was incor- 
porated in Prussia after the war of 1866. 

We cannot leave the Rhine without a passing 
notice of its vineyards and wines. " For a thousand 
years," says Riehl, "the Rhine-dweller's life has 
been one steeped in wine, and fruity like an old 
cask. There are many wine-lands in Germany, 
but none where wine is so completely the all and 
everything as it is to the Rheingauer. The close 
connexion of land and inhabitants, and the way 
they act on each other, is nowhere so conspicuous 
as here. Wine is the Rheingauer^s creed ; and as 
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the Englishman swears by roast-beef, the Rhein- 
gauer swears by his bottle. It is said that in this 
valley mothers give their newborn babes, as first 
nutriment that passes their lips, a few drops of the 
best wine, that it may fire their heart's blood from 
its first pulsations with the true home instincts. 
A good old toper here puts away his seven bottles 
under his belt daily, and does not become thereby 
drunk, and shows as his badge only a red nose. 
Nor does his health suffer ; and the good old toper 
ripens with his wine, and lives to a great age. The 
Rheingauer does not count his time by calendar 
years, but by good wine years, which, alas, come 
in long cycles like the Olympiads. The flavour of 
the Rheingauer's speech is vinous; his dialect is 
rich in words that smack of the grape, its culture, 
and its juice. His vocabulary is as rich in poetic 
and endearing terms for the vine as is that of the 
Arab for his horse.^' 

VIL The Hessian and Thtiringian Hill-land, 

We come now to a portion of the Mid- German 
mountain region which differs in several particulars 
from those already described. In the first place, 
it belongs to North and not to South Germany. 
It forms the step out of the northern plain, and is 
so scooped out by bays and penetrated by estu- 
aries of the plain, that its population is associated 
with, and almost fused into one with that of the level 
land. The mountains are not high, nor do they 
form plateaux ; there are, properly speaking, no 
mountains at all ; but hills in abundance. These 
form chains covered with forest, of low elevation, 
or isolated groups. In South Germany we meet 
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with considerable basins encircled by mountains ; 
nothing of the. sort is found in the district we are 
now considering. 

I. Hesse. 

The Hessian hill-l^ind begins on the west with 
the slope of the Rhenish slate plateau, and ex- 
tends on the north to the Diemel by Wasburg and 
the Sollinger Wald. It is bounded on the east 
by the Werra, and on the south is the mountain 
range called the Rhon. The average height of the 
hills is 900 feet, though they occasionally attain to 
1900, and these are not generally craggy. They 
are of basaltic origin, breaking through bunter 
sandstone and keuper, and brown-coal beds. The 
landscape is pretty and smiling, the hills crowned 
with castles, and at their feet nestle picturesque 
villages. 

The Habichts Wald, that rises above Cassel, is 
a fine basaltic range, with precipitous sides, and 
gives much of its beauty to Wilhelmshohe, the 
German Versailles and summer-palace of the 
Electors of Hesse-Cassel. The most striking hill 
in Hesse is the Meissner, to the south-east of 
Cassel, which is remarkable not only for its beauty 
of form but for the brown-coal beds that He beneath 
the basalt; and which are worked on all sides, 
so that the base of the mountain is being gnawed 
away by miners. The top of the Meissner is a level, 
treeless plain. Higher than the Meissner is the 
Kaufunger Wald, between the Werra and the 
Fulda. The valleys of these two rivers formed 
from a remote period the main roads between the 
Main and the Rhine into the land of the Weser. 
That portion of Hesse which lies between the 
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Thuringian forest and the Werra formed the pass 
between the Mainz basin and Thuringia and the 
Elbe. In like manner the natural gateway between 
thejTaunus and the Vogelsberg gave access up 
the Nidda and Wetter, and Upper Lahn, into 
Northern Hesse and to the Weser. It was by this 
latter road that the Romans penetrated to the 
Weser, and that St. Boniface carried the cross among 
the still heathen Hessians. Fulda was founded by 
his disciple, Sturmi, in 744, Amceneburg, on a 
commanding height, by the apostle himself. 
These two monasteries, with the territories that 
belonged to them, were thenceforth closely allied 
to the archdiocese of Mainz, and remained Catholic 
after all the neighbouring country adopted the 
new faith. 

Marburg, fragrant with the memory of St. Eliza- 
beth, and adorned with a lovely church built to her 
memory by the Landgrave Conrad in 1235, is the 
seat of a university numbering some forty professors 
and 380 pupils. 

Cassel, a town of 70,000 inhabitants, owes its 
growth to its having been the capital of a landgra- 
vate, and afterwards of an electorate. Now that it 
no longer enjoys a court, it owes its life to its 
situation. The old roads along the valleys of the 
Nidda, Wetter, Lahn, Ohm, Schwalm, and Fulda, 
which met at Cassel, have been replaced by railways, 
which there cross, and bring the merchandise of 
Bremen and Hamburg to Coblenz and Mainz and 
Frankfurt. 

Ethnographically, Hesse is interesting. Though 
through it lay high roads, yet the passage of armies 
and of trade has not affected the purity of the race 
of the Chatti,* which from the time of Tacitus has 
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inhabited it. In Hesse there has been no mixture of 
races, no blending of stocks, on one side with Kelts, 
on the other with Sclaves. 

2. The Weser HilUland. 

This region is not sharply outlined. It lies north 
of the Diemel, and extends to the plain. On the 
east it is bounded by the Weser, after the junction 
of the Diemel with its waters, as far as where it 
turns west in coming into Hanover. To this 
group belong the Teutoburger chain and Lippischer 
Wald, the Wiehen-Gebirge, and the hills of 
Schaumburg, Lippe, and Pyrmont. 

The Teutoburger Wald is a promontory of hilly 
parallel ridges that run far out into the North 
German plain from south-east to north-west ; and 
parallel with it, but lower, to the north-west, runs 
the Wiehen-Gebirge, deriving their name from 
Wittekind. The highest point of the Teutoburger 
Wald is the Grotenberg, about 1200 feet above the 
sea level, overlooking the traditional scene of the 
defeat of Varus and the slaughter of his legions, by 
Arminius (Hermann), chief of the Cherusci. On 
this mountain has been erected a colossal statue 
of the old German hero. Although the Teuto- 
burger Wald is of no great height, yet, from the 
fact that it rises directly out of the plain, its 
appearance is more mountainous than other groups 
and ranges of considerably higher elevation. The 
hilly district between this and the Wiehen-Gebirge 
IS very rich and beautiful, well wooded and park- 
like. 

Within three miles of Minden is a wide rent in 
the undulating chain of mountains, through which 
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the river Weser descends into the North German 
plain. 

This rent is the Porta Westphalia. The hills 
on each side of the door-posts, as it were, of the 
gate, showing at their base rocks of red sandstone, 
are called the Jacobsberg and the Wittekindsberg ; 
the last is named from a castle of the Saxon hero 
which once stood on it. Near the site is a ruined 
chapel, in which, according to tradition, Wittekind 
was baptized in the presence of Charlemagne. 

Through the Porta pass four channels of com- 
munication — the broad and gentle river, a high road 
on each bank, and the Cologne-Minden railway, 
which, after passing the gate, branches off to Osna- 
briick and Dortmund. 

Of the charms of this district an old Minden 
monk sang in Latin many centuries ago : — 

'* There are gliding brooks and fountains, 
Waters sweet, and stately mountains, 

Pastures rich for lowing kine ; 
Many a wife and comely maiden 
Rich with grace and goodness laden. 
Decks the Weser*s silver line.*' 

Her place at the mouth of the great gate assured 
prosperity to Minden. Charlemagne made Minden 
the seat of a bishop in 803. The Weser is navigable 
thence to the sea. 

At Bielfield the Lutterbach cuts through the 
Teutoburger range southwards, as the Weser cleaves 
the Wiehen-Gebirge northwards, and the railway 
from Minden to Dortmund and the Rhine passes 
through this second gate. To this railway Bielfield 
owes its modern prosperity, for it supplies coal to 
its many linen-weaving factories. From the Hunte 
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to the Leine, beds of wealden coal occur, and at 
Pyrmont are mines of rock salt. 

The manner in which the whole of the highland 
district is broken up and invaded by the plain, or 
runs out into it in spurs, so as to have no com- 
pactness and unity, may have been the occasion of 
its political division. It was parted among the 
sees of Paderbom and Osnabriick, and the princes 
and counts of Tecklenburg, Ravensburg, Mark, 
and Von der Lippe, besides other and smaller 
independent sovereigns. Even in the present 
time, though the European war left it less parcelled 
out, yet there remain Prussia holding Westphalia, 
Hannover, and Osnabriick, also the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, the Duke of Brunswick, the Prince of Wal- 
deck, and the princes of Schaumburg-Lippe and 
Lippe-Detmold, all ruling and partitioning-up this 
region of rolling hill and pleasant vale, fruitful, and 
well watered. 

3. Thuringia. 

The name of Thuringia will be looked for in vain 
on a map ; it lives in the hearts of the people and 
the memories of historians. There was once a 
Thuringian land, ruled by a landgrave ; there is still 
a Thuringian dialect, but it is a country now par- 
celled up among many owners, — divided between 
Prussia and Sachsen-Meiningen, and Gotha, Hesse 
Cassel, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, Coburg, Weimar, Reuss, .and 
Sachsen-Altenburg, and if we include the Franken- 
wald, which is the continuation of the Thuringian 
Forest, we must add Bavaria. 

By Thuringia we mean that portion of the Mid- 
German mountain region which geologically and 
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orographically forms an unity, and which is the 
cradle of the Thuringian race. It extends to the 
north as far as the Harz, west to the valley of the 
Werra, and east to that of the Saale. The south- 
western fringe is the Thiiringer Wald, a mountain 
chain stretching about i6o miles from south-east to 
north-west, from the Saale to the Werra. It divides 
Thuringia from Franconia, North Germany from 
South Germany, the Main region from the North 
German rivers. From the earliest period it has 
been the boundary of races and languages, of 
customs and of laws. 

About the middle of the range it changes its 
construction and character. Draw a line from 
Coburg to Rudolstadt, and the mountain chain 
north-west is composed of igneous rocks, whereas 
that to the south-east is of grauwacke. The 
north-west chain is bold in outline, finely peaked, 
and with deep-cleft valleys and foaming torrents 
seaming its sides ; the south-east chain is hunched 
and lumpy, covered with forest, so that no view can 
be obtained from its highest points. This lower 
portion of the chain bears the name of the Franken 
Wald, and reaches its highest elevation in the 
Wetzstein, 2480 feet high. The valleys here gently 
wind amongthe rounded hills, andarerich in pasture. 

The Thiiringer Wald proper somewhat resembles 
our Malvern Hills. It is a mountain ridge, that 
rises in the Beerberg to the height of 2900 feet. 
But its most imposing peak is the Inselsberg, 
2750 feet. One verj'* singular and mysterious 
feature in this chain is the Rennsteig, a causeway 
that follows the height of the mountain chain from 
Hordel on the Werra to Blankenstein on the Saale, 
a distance of 200 miles. It is everywhere capable 
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of being traversed by wheeled carriages, except at 
the Inselsberg, where it becomes a footpath. The 
road goes by and connects no villages or towns, 
and its object is inexplicable. It has been supposed 
to have been designed as a boundary of races and 
rights, and not as a road. Nothing is known of 
its origin. The Thiiringer Wald is the people's 
park of North Germany. Thither stream in summer 
the citizens of the large towns in the plain, espe- 
cially those of Berlin ; and the walks in the woods 
and paths up the mountains have been laid out for 
their convenience and provided with benches. In 
the villages are bathing establishments, where all 
modern nostrums are provided — cold-water cure 
and no-water cure, the sun cure, the steam cure, fir 
spine cure, milk-and-whey cure ; there are springs 
supposed to be mineral and curative ; but best of 
all is the fresh-air-and-exercise cure, provided at 
no cost by the mountain range itself. 

If the north-west chain be a pleasure-ground, the 
south-east chain is a workshop. Where the tourists 
do not care to come, the inhabitants devote them- 
selves to many branches of industry. The slate, the 
iron, and the timber of the hills is turned to good 
purpose. The armourers of Suhl and Schmalkalden 
Zella, and Mehlis, are well-known for the excellency 
of their steel ; so are the knife and locksmiths of 
Steinbach. Sonnberg is a great manufacturing 
centre for toys. The Hiftenberg yields whetstones 
that are sent all over Europe. The fine slate, 
splitting into thin layers, furnishes the schools all 
over the world with their necessary implements of 
learning. At Judenbach all the inhabitants are 
engaged in manufacturing white-wood toys ; and 
the chrome and other colour mines in the neigh- 
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bourhood supply the crude colours with which they 
are painted. About thirty villages and hamlets 
are engaged in the making of toys, to the annual 
value of 250,000/. One turner turns out ninety 
dozen little post-horns in the week, and receives 
about a shilling a day — that is, he makes thirty 
post-horns for a shilling. 

The interior of Thuringia is formed of Triassic 
deposits — bunter sandstone, limestone, and keu- 
per beds. The beds He in horizontal position. The 
upheaval of the Thuringer Wald has, however, af- 
fected them, and given those near it a kink upwards, 
or has folded them, leaving small basins between 
them. They are level on the summit, and give 
every indication of a table-land broken up into 
separate hills, or of terraces much dislocated. 
One of the most interesting of these hills is the 
Kyffhauser, in which, according to the popular 
superstition, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa sits 
at a stone table, asleep, waiting the moment when 
Germany will be in her direst [need, when he will 
start from his slumber, snap the stone table through 
which his beard has grown, and come forth to be 
the deliverer of Fatherland. The Horselberg is 
also interesting as the scene of the legend of Tann- 
hauser. There Dame HoUe, or Venus, keeps her 
court, in the bosom of the mountain. The Wart- 
burg, above Eisenach, is the castle of the old 
Landgraves of Thuringia, once the home of " dear 
St. Elizabeth," as the old Thuringian chroniclers 
call the patroness of the land. It occupies a hill, 
and is a stately stronghold of feudal times, some- 
what injudiciously restored. 

The limestone hills, the Eichsfeld, the Hainsch, 
and the Ilmplatte are bare, and often waterless ; 
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they are striking contrasts to the general fertility 
and greenness of Thuringia ; and the towns and 
villages avoid the proximity of the limestone, and 
seek out the keuper basins, filled with rich alluvial 
deposits. 

The fact that Thuringia has been divided and 
subdivided among the Saxon dukes and princes 
has given to it a number of capitals and many 
courts. This " Kleinstadterei " is regretted by 
some, but it has its advantages, which must not be 
overlooked. And now that Berlin is becoming a 
centralizing vortex, the country looks back to the 
time when its princes lived, and were happy to live, 
among their people, and their courts encouraged 
local trade, and stimulated the growth of local 
schools of art and literature. 

Weimar has gained renown in the history of 
literature for the many great geniuses who were 
gathered there about the court of the Duchess 
Amelia. Gotha has gained almost as high a repute 
for the encouragement of science as Weimar for 
literature. The University of Jena contains about 
450 students. The dult and ugly town is other- 
wise without interest. It is situated in a hollow, 
surrounded by naked hills, from which the trees 
have been cleared ; their places are occupied 
by starveling vines, which < produce an acrid wine. 
The university had at one time the evil repute of 
selling its degrees to any applicant who would send 
a small ifee. 

VIII . TJieHarz. 

The great forest which covered Germany was 
entitled by the Romans the Sylva Hercynia. The 
name was taken from the old Teutonic word Harz 
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or Hardt, which signified a forest of full-grown 
trees, as opposed to coppice. The name remains 
scattered over Germany, as Harzwald, Hartwald, 
Spess-art, Man-hart, the Haardt, and in the Harz 
mountains. The old German forests rolled over 
hill and vale, and covered the mountains like a 
garment. As cultivation spread, the valleys and 
plains were tilled and peopled, and the forest 
shrank to the mountain ranges and groups, which 
then alone retained the name of forest, and to this 
day several such ranges and groups are designated 
only as forests. Thus we have the Thiiringer 
Wald, the Franken Wald, the Bohmer Wald, the 
Black Forest, the Spessart, and the Bavarian 
Forest. And though, in most cases, trees still 
clothe the heights, it is not always the case that the 
name of forest can be applied to them with any 
fitness ; and this is notably the case with the Oden 
Wald. The Harz is still covered with forest except 
in its highest points, and the forests form the prin- 
cipal harvest of the inhabitants. 

The Harz differs from the rest of the North 
German mountains in being detached, and lying 
in the midst of a plain. The others are all more 
or less linked together. This is not the case with 
the Harz. It stands by itself as an island. It is 
composed of grauwacke beds which have been 
pierced by granite, that not only forms the highest 
points of the group, but also gives to some of the 
valleys their broken and picturesque character. 

"The Harz is a plateau rising by a gradual incline 
from the south-east to the north-west. In the south- 
east the height is only 850 feet., but in the north-west 
it averages an elevation of 1900, and the Brocken 
attains 3 500 feet. Approaching the Harz from the 
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south-east, it bears the aspect of z, somewhat tilted 
plain covered with corn-fields and villages and des- 
titute of the mountain character. This is the " Lower 
Harz." Neither meadows nor woods are to be seen 
before the Selke-Thal is reached, when the scene 
changes, and the Upper Harz assumes a moun- 
tainous appearance, and is densely clad in fir-woods, 
and, above these, rise bare and bleak turf moors, 
and rounded domes of granite. 

The Upper Harz is about seventy miles long and 
twenty to twenty-eight broad, and the Brocken, its 
loftiest summit, was long believed to be the loftiest 
also of German mountains after the Alps, It owes 
its celebrity chiefly to the fact of its rising out of 
the great northern plain ; and the inhabitants of 
the latter, accustomed to an unmitigated flat, have 
exaggerated both the elevation and the beauties of 
the only hill region that falls within their observa- 
tion. It has been with the Harz as with certain 
great men, in appearance far more important than 
in reality. It stands isolated, and away from small 
heights leading up to it ; indeed in the north it has 
not only no gentle hills with which it may be 
compared, but no hills at all. 

The position of the Harz, especially of the 
Brocken, is like that of Pilatus, an outpost towards 
the plain, and therefore it is the first to catch the 
vapours and condense them as they sweep from the 
North Sea and Baltic over the plain. 

Although the elevation is far short of that of 
eternal snow, yet in a cleft called the Schneeloch, 
about a mile from the summit of the Brocken, snow 
lies almost all the year round ; and on the high 
plateau there is hardly a day when the inhabitants 
do not light their stoves. 

H 
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The Harz is destitute of those goodly torrents 
and foaming streams which are found in every 
mountain region ; but the great bogs about the 
summits act as reservoirs, absorbing the rain that 
falls, and retaining it through the year, slowly dis- 
charging it in little rills. But even these run dry in 
hot summers. The forests give occupation to the 
inhabitants, who burn the wood for charcoal. By 
burning, wood is reduced a quarter of its former 
weight, and a third of its bulk, a matter of consider- 
able importance for transit. The mountains of the 
Harz supply charcoal to the whole plain of the 
Weser and to the Leipzig basin. They are also 
rich in metal — iron and silver-lead, Clausthal is 
the principal centre of mining activity. One of 
the mines there reaches down 2000 feet, which 
is below the level of the Baltic. The mines of 
t^l'austhal are drained by a subterranean tunnel, 
t\xt through the mountain, six miles long, which 
empties itself at the little town of Grund. The 
Rammelsberg, near Goslar, has been bored into for 
eight centuries. Out of its bowels precious and 
useful metals have been dug — gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc. So many different minerals are rarely 
found within so small a space. The mountain is 
penetrated through and through in all directions by 
miners' shafts and galleries, and its riches are not 
yet exhausted. The ore is not extracted by blast- 
ing, but by the following unusual process. Large 
stacks of wood are raised in the mine, against the 
surface of the rock, where it abounds with metal. 
They are then set on fire, and allowed to burn for 
f<Mly-eight hours together, during which time all 
the openings and passages of the mine are closed. 
At the end of that time the rock is found cracked 
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arid shattered by the heat to the depth of several 
feet, so that the ore is easily extracted from it. 

IX. The Franconian Swabian Table4and. 

The Franconian Swabian table-land is that of 
the Main and Neckar. It is surrounded by chains 
of mountains, but is itself elevated ; and though its 
position, engirdled by mountains, gives it the ap- 
pearance of a basin, it is in fact a plateau. In form 
It is triangular ; to the south and south-east lie 
the German Jura ; to the north-east the Fichtel- 
Gebirge ; to the north the . Thiiringer Wald, the 
Rhon, and the Spessart; to the north-west the 
Oden Wald ; and the Black Forest forms the 
western and south-western boundary. Within 
these boundaries all the rivers, with the exception 
6f the Altmiihl and Wernitz, flow into the Main 
tod Neckar, and connect this region with the Rhine 
basin. We will take the encompassing fringe first, 
and afterwards consider the plateau itself. 

I. The Rhm is a little-visited mountain group, too 
romantic to be happy, as the poet Kinkel said. It 
consists of trachyte conical mountain masses, form- 
ing a chain from south-west to north-east, the tops 
rising out of a high bleak peaty plain, that falls 
away sharply to the Fulda and Kinzig valleys. 
The highest points are the Wasserkoppe, 2800 feet, 
and the Kreuzberg, 2720 feet. The wide black bogs 
are supposed by the peasants to have swallowed up 
ancient cities, where once was wealth, leaving behind 
villages, such as Diirrfeld (Dry-field), Sparrbrod 
(Spare-bread), Wiisten Sachsen (Waste Saxony), 
Kaltenheim (tfie Cold Home), and Teufelsberg (tha 
Devil's Hill), to speak of present wretchedttess. *' 

H 2 ^ 
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The Vorder Rhon, to the south, is less desolate ; 
the rocks are of basalt and finely cleft, and the 
baths of Kissingen have acquired an European 
fame, and brought visitors and traffic into their 
wooded recesses. Connected with the Rhon is 
the basaltic Vogelsberg, domes of bare turf rising 
out of plateaux covered with pines or peat-bogs. 

2. South-west the Spessart, and further south tke 
Oden Waldy continue the line. These two chains are 
alike in geological structure and in rounded outline. 
Both are of granite, gneiss, and micaceous slate ; but 
they differ in this, the Spessart is covered with 
forest, and only poor villages and a sparse popula- 
tion occupy its valleys, whereas the Oden Wald is 
tilled up its sides and over its shoulders, and is 
peopled by a thriving peasantry in numerous com- 
fortable villages that bear the aspect of prosperity. 
The highest point of the range is the Melibocus, 
1 670 feet high, commanding a magnificent panorama. 
The Felsenmeer, or Sea of Rocks, is a curious accu- 
mulation of fragments of syenite, some of vast size, 
heaped upon one another, and extending from the 
top of the Felsberg almost to Reichenbach. They 
appear like an avalanche of stones hurled by some 
convulsion of nature from the summit. Along the 
west side of the Oden Wald runs the Bergstrasse, or 
Mountain Road, though in fact perfectly level, com- 
manding on one side the plain, with its luxuriant 
vegetation of vines and grapes, enlivened by glimpses 
of the Rhine; and on the other, the sweeping outline 
of the mountains culminating in Melibocus, with 
their valleys full of orchards and beech-woods, out 
of which start the white spires of churches and the 
^russet roofs of farms. Every commanding height 
:\i\ ctf^'Wi^ :by an old castle, and its lower slopes 
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are hung with vines. This gives the Oden Wald an 
aspect of laughing prosperity very unusual in a 
mountain district. Beyond the Neckar at Heidel- 
berg begins the Black Forest range, running along 
the same axis as the Rhon, the Spessart, and the 
Oden Wald. The Schwarz Wald, as already 
stated, slopes gradually down into the basin of the 
Neckar, presenting its broken edge and highest 
points towards the Rhine. Near the sources of the 
Neckar the Jura beds are encountered, coming up 
from the Danube at the watershed between Tutt- 
lingen and Rothweil. From thence they run north- 
east, and form the Rauhe Alb, or Swabian Jura. 

3, The German Jura is divided into two portions, 
the Swabian and the Franconian Jura. The former 
runs north-east from the Neckar sources to the valley 
of the Wornitz by Oettingen. Thence the same 
formation continues, making a curve north by north- 
east, and is called the Franconian Jura. In this por- 
tion the elevation is not so great. The Jura sweeps 
round in a north-north-west direction, and dies away 
in the Main valley, between Bamberg and Baireuth* 
The whole chain of the Jura thus forms a horse-shoe, 
inclosing the basins of the Main and the Neckar. 

The Jura forms a dry and barren plateau sloping 
upwards at first from the Danube, and afterwards 
from the east with its broken scarp towards the 
Main and Neckar basin. Only a thin barley crop can 
be gathered from the waterless plain. The lime- 
stone is so full of fissures and caves that the rain 
that falls on it is at once absorbed, and sinks to the 
depths of the valleys, where it issues from the 
rocks, sometimes in considerable streams, large 
enough to turn mills. Though the high table- 
land is bare and uninviting, the deep-cleft valleys 
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are rich and attractive, watered by limpid brooks 
and rivers, with rich green meadows in the bottoms, 
and with the steep sides clothed with trees, beech 
and oak, out of which shoot up the most fantastic 
pinnacles of rock. Some of these valleys are of 
peculiar beauty, as that of the Wiesent in the 
Franconian Jura, and the Lenninger and Uracher 
valleys in the Rauhe Alb. In the valley of the 
Wiesent lies the quaint village of Tiichersfeld, built 
about two extraordinary fangs or spires of lime-- 
stone, quite inaccessible, crowned by one or two 
solitary trees. 

This district abounds in caverns of high interest 
to the geologist, from the abundant remains they 
yield of antediluvian animals. The most famous 
of these is the Gailenreuth Cave, which has at*^: 
tained an European celebrity in consequence 6i 
the investigations of Cuvier and other eminent 
naturalists. It consists of three or four stories, 
one above another, each containing various cham-»' 
bers, * where numerous remains of bears, lionSj^ 
wolves, hyaenas, &c., are still found. These caves 
originally formed the subterranean beds of streams. 
In course of time the water flowing through theni 
worked itself down through their floors to another 
stratum of porous rock, and forced itself a passage 
through that. This process was again repeated, till 
the water that fell on the surface of the plateau 
had reached the level of the valley. There can be 
Httle doubt, however, that below that level are other 
caverns filled with water, which are never able to 
discharge their contents. 

At Solnhoven the limestone is peculiarly fine of 
texture, and is easily split into films like slate. It is 
largely worked forlithographicpurposes. The coarser 
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pieces are used, for taW<ets^.WfiU7lijn«8gs».&?,, Thft 
hod-isjahoUt seventy-^Sye-fe^ r^qfc, ^ind; J^ ^^^ 
worked for centuries. The stone i^ unjqiify . iqr \\^ 
kind, as nowhere etse is one found equal^ adapted, 
forUithog^aphy. The Solnhoven stojje aoqtains. ti^ 
most marvellously pre^i^rved relics of the Jurassio; 
world, in the fossil fish> ciju^t^i^egtns, &c. ; even but- 
terflies* wings have be^npresi^rved^ with the colours 
of the plumage still distinguishable ; the impre^ssipn 
of the feathers of birds is also found pn these stone$, 

The RauheAlb, or Swabian Jura, is alsaof greai 
interest from the volcanic cones that have been 
forced through it, and which rise out of the bold 
high plateau in a striking and singular manner. 
Some of these cones are crowned with castles, and 
some with pilgrimage chapels. 

The Rechberg, near Swabian Gmiind, rises to 
the height of 2316 feet; on the top is a little church. 
The Hohensta^fifen (2237 feet) is another of these 
cones ; tlie castle that once occupied the summit 
was the cradle of the imperial house that took its 
name from it. Another cone is the Hoheneuffen 
(2398 feet), crowned by the picturesque and 
imposing ruins of an ancient stronghold. 

Hohentwiel (3267 kt!^ above Singen, the junction 
of the Black Forest railway with that of the Rhine 
from Basle to Constance, has been made classic 
ground by the romance of Ekkehard. The Hohen- 
zoUem (2840 feet), near Hechingen, is surmounted 
by a not absolutely intolerable modern imitation of 
a mjediaeval castle, the nursery of the present 
imperial house of Germany. The old castle had 
been destroyed. The Rauhe Alb and the Franco- 
nian Switzerland are seldom visited by English 
travellers, but they will repay exploration. The 
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town of Gmiind, a workshop of jewellers, is rich 
with rarely beautiful churches. It was the nursery 
of a family of artists, the Arlers, one of whom 
designed the exquisite Heilig-Kreuz Kirche here ; 
another was the architect of the Cathedral of Milan, 
and another of the Dom of Prague. The writer of 
this volume will not easily forget a drive across the 
bleak tableland from Gmiind to Siisscn on a stormy 
afternoon, with a view of the wondrous cones of 
the Rechberg and the Hohenstauffen, gleanjing at 
one moment in the setting sun, and then with 
clouds bursting in rain and thunder over their 
heads. Nor can he do other than look back with 
unmixed delight to a summer spent at Muggen- 
dorf, in the valley of the Wiesent, exploring its 
caves, and ancient castles, and scenes of exquisite 
beauty. 

Two rivers, as has already been stated, cut their 
way through the limestone horseshoe, the Worlitz, 
and the Altmiihl. The latter, where it first pierces 
the hills, passes Eichstadt, an ancient cathedral 
city, founded by St. Wilibald, a missionary from 
Devonshire. The town is dull, but the situation is 
pleasant. It formed the capital of a principality 
which was bestowed by Napoleon on Eugene 
Beauharnais. 

4. TJie Ficktel'Gebirge form the centre, the 
omphalos, of Germany, but in height and extent 
are hardly worthy of the position. They are, 
indeed, called the German Eden, but only because 
from them issue the four streams of the Eger, the 
Naab, the Main and the Saal, that water the garden 
of Mid-Germany. " In the Fichtel-Gebirge," says a 
proverb, " the bauer throws a stone at a cow, and 
the stone is worth more than the cow." But if the 
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mountains rolled gold and silver and precious 
stones, it was in a time long passed, and the mines 
do not now yield a profit. The gold occurs in 
minute grains, and the pearls and precious stones 
are not of fine water. The Fichtel-Gebirge are com- 
posed of granite and basalt, driven through beds of 
crystalline slate. The Schneeberg attains the 
height of 3420 feet, the Ochsenkopf, 3360 feet. 
Antimony, lead, and silver were formerly extracted 
from the mountains at Brandholz, but the mines 
are now exhausted. Only about 200 pearls are 
annually found in the Oelsnitz and neighbouring 
brooks. The months for collecting them are June 
and July, and the pearl fishery is the property of the 
Crown. The Luchsberg, above Alexandersbad, 
near Wunsiedel, is of granite, but the beds are of 
different texture, some hard, others soft ; the result 
of the action of the weather on the softer granite 
has been to completely disintegrate it, and this has 
thrown down the superposed beds of hard rock. 
The mountain consequently exhibits the singular 
phenomenon of a ruin. It is a chaos of blocks 
shaken from their places, and piled in heaps, some 
the size of a house. The result of this singular 
caprice of nature is a sort of labyrinth, and it is so 
intricate in parts that the assistance of a guide, 
though not indispensable, is at least convenient. 
One may wander for hours among this colossal 
heap of stones, creeping for many yards through 
the interstices of the huge superincumbent masses 
which form theirroofs, or scrambling over projecting 
blocks, to the summit of the hill. But the principal 
wonder of the place is the beautiful phosphor- 
escence that is seen in the crannies of the rocks, and 
which appears and disappears according to the 
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position of the spectator. This it is which has. 
given rise to the fairy tales of gold and gems, witlv 
which the gnbmes tantalize the poor peasants. Thcj 
light resembles that of thousands of glow-worms, qr? 
it may be compared to a precious stone ; it is some- 
thing between a chrysolite find a cat's-eye> but 
shining with a more metallic lustre. On picking 
up some of it and bringing it. to the light, nothing 
is found but dirt This phenomenon may have 
given its name to the mountain. :; 

The Fichtel-G^ebifge form a horseshoe, with a 
high pkteau in the hollow of the shoe, open to the, 
east, drained by the Eger and the Roslau. The soil is 
poor, and the chief industry of the inhabitants is 
glass-making, charcoal-burning, and stone polishing. 

5. The Main is the most important of the tribu- 
taries of the Rhine, contributing to it a third of its 
waters. It is important as opening a water-way 
from the Rhine into the country of the Franks, to 
within a comparatively small distance from the 
Danube. Unfortunately the Main does not, like the 
Rhine, and in part the Danube, derive its volume 
of water from those unfailing reservoirs, the snowy 
Alps, consequently it is subject to great changes of 
volume, and the spring flood and the summer ebb 
stand greatly contrasted. On the other hand, it 
enjoys the advantage of being free from cataracts, 
from the confluence of the Rednitz to where it joins 
the Rhine, a distance of 240 miles. Not only so, but 
in all that distance its bed is nowhere split by 
islands into several arms, nor rendered dangerous 
by rocks. One disadvantage to transport is the 
winding course it pursues between Schweinfurt and 
Aschaffenburg, which doubles the distance between 
these points, and which cannot be overcome by a 
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canal, owin^ to the rocky and mountainous nature 
of the country"^ round. These windings have, how- 
ever, acted on the Main as they have on the Mosel, 
as already pointed out. The Main, like the Mosel, 
has never served as a boundary to races, nor as a 
political frontier. On the contrary, its very wind- 
ings have constituted it a life-artery of Franconia. 

The Altmiihl rises in the Franconian plateau, 
and instead of joining the Main, by a strange 
caprice flows in an opposite direction, and cuts 
its way through the Jura lime rocks, till it meets 
the Danube. This peculiarity did not escape 
the eye of Charlemagne. He saw that here, and 
here only, lay his chance of uniting the Rhine with 
the Danube, the German Ocean with the Black 
Sea. Accordingly he attempted the construction 
of a canal between these rivers, and the remains of 
his canal are still to be traced. Louis I. of Bavaria, 
opened a water communication between the Main 
and the Altmiihl, so that now it is quite possible to 
go in a boat from London to Constantinople 
through the heart of Germany. The railways have 
deprived this canal of the importance at first attri- 
buted to it, and it is chiefly used for local transport 
It follows the Rednitz to Niirnberg, and then 
strikes the Sulz, an affluent of the Altmiihl, 

Three towns attract our attention on the Main 
plateau — Wiirzburg, the capital of Lower Franconia, 
Bamberg, capital of Upper Franconia, and Niirn- 
berg, of Middle Franconia. Wiirzburg occupies the 
warmest spot of all Germany, about half way be- 
tween Bamberg and Aschaffenburg. The site is not 
one of commercial importance, but the rock of the 
Marienberg commended itself as an impregnable 
position to the Franconieui princes, and they erected 
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thereon their castle, and there St. Kilian, an Irish 
apostle, preached the faith, and fell a martyr for it. 
The Main basin there is very rich, the hill-sides 
produce the famous Stein and Leisten wines, and 
Wiirzburg is believed to enjoy a milder climate than 
any other German town. In 741 St. Boniface 
founded a bishopric here, and it became an indepen- 
dent princely bishopric. The prelates were men who 
conferred great benefactions on the place, in esta- 
blishing an university and endowing a hospital, as 
well as in enriching the city with magnificent 
churches. 

Bamberg occupies a position pointed out by 
nature to be a nucleus for trade. The broad 
Bamberg basin is productive and well-watered ; 
towards it converge the valleys, with their streams, 
of the Thuringian Forest, the Franken Wald, and 
the Fichtel-Gebirge, the Steiger Wald, and the 
Franconian Jura. The climate is mild, and it lies 
at the junction of many trade-roads, to north and 
east, and south and west. In the midst of the 
town rises a rock, once crowned by the castle of the 
Babenbergers, now by the cathedral. This rock 
was seized on as a fit place for a castle, whence the 
Franconian conquerors might overawe and control 
the Sclaves. Bamberg was an outpost of the 
Germans against their Sclavonic neighbours, whom 
they were subjecting and driving eastward. After 
the tragic extinction of the Babenberg family, 
Henry II. founded here a bishopric, that Bamberg 
might become not merely an outpost of Germanism, 
but also of Christianity ; for the conversion of the 
Sclaves was very imperfect and limited, and 
heathenism held out in the Upper Main, even as 
late as the eleventh century. 
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Bamberg is now a city of some 27,cxx) inhabi- 
tants ; it is not a town of manufacture, but lives 
on the traffic that passes through it. The beauty 
of the situation, and the smiling country around it, 
make Bamberg a favourite place of residence. 
An old proverb says, "Were Niirnberg mine, I 
would spend it in Bamberg." 

The chief Franconian town for trade and manu- 
facture was Niirnberg, situated in a flat and dry 
plain, almost recalling the dreary plains of North 
Germany. Niirnberg owes her origin to a mass of 
sandstone, that rises like a tooth out of the plain 
near the river Pegnitz. This rock was utilized as 
a place of defence in the time of the Carolingians. 
It was a strong castle in 1050. Each century 
that followed saw fresh towers and walls erected, 
and the Burggraf of Niirnberg was one of the 
most influential officers of the emperor. The town 
gradually rose at. the foot of this castle, between 
it and the river, starting much later than many 
another, but \vith a vigorous life which eclipsed 
that of more ancient towns. Early in the twelfth 
century it became one of the free towns of the 
empire, and was often the residence of the 
emperors Henry IV. and Frederick Barbarossa. 
The government was originally vested in the 
patrician families. These, however, were expelled 
by the civic guilds, in 1348, but only to return, and 
obtain a firmer grasp of the reins of power, in the 
following year. 

The office of Castellan (Burg-grave), originally 
merely a deputy governing in the name of the 
emperor, was eagerly sought by powerful families. 
It was acquired as an hereditary right by theHohen- 
zoUerns, under Henry VI. They soon acquired 
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independent power, and in 1363 styled themselves 
" Fiirsten/* or princes. But it was not the castle 
and the Burgraves that made Niirnberg iniiportant 
in the Middle Ages, but the trade of the town. 
Niirnberg was conveniently situated to become a 
great market to Germany. The main road by 
which the goods of the east were brought into 
and distributed over Germany, was that from 
Venice up the valley of the Adige, over the Brehner 
to Innsbruck, thence by the Lechthal, by Augsburg, 
to the Danube. From the Danube it was con- 
veyed by Niirnberg and Bamberg, through the 
passes of the Franconian Forest, and the Werra 
valley, and so dispersed over the northern plain. 
Another important trade-route ran from the 
Danube at Ratisbon to the Main at Wiirzburg. 
From Ratisbon came the trade of the Danubian 
lands and the Black Sea, from Augsburg and 
Venice the trade of the Mediterranean, and these 
roads crossed at Niirnberg. Erfurt, Leipzig, Mag- 
deburg, Brunswick, Hamburg, Lubeck, in the north, 
Frankfurt, Mainz, and Cologne, in the west, drew 
their supplies along these roads, and all the goods 
destined for them rested at Niirnberg as the half- 
way house. " Niimberg^s hand went into every 
land,^* was said in the Middle Ages. This is no 
longer the case ; but Niirnberg is still an energetic, 
industrious town, and outside the old walls manu- 
factories are springing up and blackening the 
air. 

6. The Neckar rises in the angle where the 
Swabian Jura joins the Black Forest, and after 
following the line of the Rauhe Alb in a north-east 
direction, it receives the water of the Filz, a little 
above Esslingen, and then takes a northerly 
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direction, and is navigable by raft thence to Kan- 
stadt, and after having received the tributaries Jaxt 
and Kocher, below Heilbron, navigable by small 
steamers, it breaks finally through the Oden 
Wald, and at Heidelberg enters the basin of the 
Rhine. 

The Neckar is the river of Swabia, as the Main 
is that of Franconia, though the true Swabians did 
not extend farther north than half way between the 
Neckar to its northward bend and to the Enz. The 
Franconian dialect extends from the Rezat to the 
Murg. The Swabians occupied all the country 
from the ridge of the Schwarz Wald to the Lech 
and the Wornitz in the east. To the south they 
extended to the Lake of Constance, and the Aargau. 
Their northern limit was the line from the Murg 
to the Rezat, through Calew, EUwangen, and 
Feuchtwang. The Neckar flows through the 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, which extends to its 
junction with the Jaxt. On its higher course is 
the principality of HohenzoUem Hechingen, where 
Prussia has planted her foot in the heart of Wiir- 
temberg for her own political purposes. 

The long and gentle slope of the Black Forest 
range is to the east, and is covered with timber, 
which is cut down and floated by the Nagold and 
Enz into the Main. The pines are cut down and 
trimmed in the forest, and dragged on sledges over 
the snow in winter to the brow of some eminence, 
or to some slide, thence they are hurled or launched 
down to the nearest river-bed, whence, by the aid 
of sluices, they are floated down the two rivers 
rflentioned, and so reach the Rhine, and in rafts 
ai^ navigated to Holland. 
- The general appearance of Wiirtemberg is that 
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of richly-wooded, rolling land, traversed by valleys, 
not rent by convulsions of nature, but gradually 
scooped out by the gentler action of water. It is 
free from barren and bald regions of marsh, snow, 
or sand, is well tilled, and the inhabitants seem 
generally in prosperous circumstances. Wiirtem- 
berg is almost wholly Protestant. 

Esslingen, once a free imperial tc*vn, on the 
road between Ulm, and Canstadt, ana Stuttgart, 
owed its former prosperity to this fact. The trade 
of Ulm destined for the Neckar went along the 
valley of the Fils to Esslingen, and thence reached 
the Lower Neckar. Esslingen is now the prin- 
cipal manufacturing town in Wiirtemberg. 

Heilbron owes its importance to the Neckar 
being navigable thence to the Rhine. But Can- 
statt occupies the most important commercial 
situation of all. It lies in a basin where several 
valleys open into the Main River valley, and the 
hill-sides, laden with woods and vineyards, gently 
slope into the bottom. It is a centre at which all 
the roads alongwhich the trade of the country passes 
are naturally brought to meet — a fact which did not 
escape the Romans, who established at this spot 
their settlement of Canna, the capital of the 
Decumates. It lies half way between the Danube 
and the Rhine, on the Roman road that ran by 
Pforzheim, the pass from the Rhine to the Neckar. 
Stuttgart lies two and a quarter miles from Can- 
statt; it has sucked the life out of the more suitably 
situated town. Canstatt is the natural capital, 
but numbers only about 12,000 inhabitants, 
whereas Stuttgart, the artificial capital, contains 
92,000. The latter owes its origin to the caprice 
of the princes of Wiirtemberg, who made it their 
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capital, possibly attracted by the beauty of the 
situation. 

The watershed between the Neckar and the 
Main is formed by the insignificant Frankenhohe, 
a southerly extension of the Steiger Wald, which 
also throws off a branch or spur to the west in the 
Hohenlohe plain, that is cut through by the Jaxt 
and the Kocher. The average height of this ridge 
is 1400 feet. 

There are extensive salt-mines at Hall, on the 
Kocher. Pure rock-salt is excavated in the 
Wilhelmsgliick mine, and the long galleries and 
spacious halls, glittering with crystals of salt, are 
v^ry imposing. Where the salt-beds are less pure, 
water is admitted through sluices into the under- 
ground chambers, and after a few weeks is released, 
and the brine is conveyed in pipes to Hall, where 
it is evaporated, 

X. The Bohemian Terrace. 

Bohemia, as forming a part of the Austrian 
Empire, lies outside our province, and must only 
be hastily glanced at, and only so far as it 
influences Germany and is geographically related 
to it. 

Bohemia has usually been regarded as a vast 
basin, and has even been supposed to have been 
the bed of a mighty inland sea. The reason for 
this supposition is not far to seek. It forms a rude 
circle, or, more correctly, a parallelogram, com- 
pletely surrounded by mountain chains, so that as 
seen from the moon it would somewhat resemble one 
of her own great craters. Starting from the Danube 
^t fassau, the range of the Bohmer Wald runs 

I 
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north-west to the Eger. The Fichtel-Gebirge 
form the hinge, and from them run the ranges of 
the Erz, Lausitzer, Riesen-Gebirge, describing an 
arc north-east, and then turning south-east. The 
Mahrische Gesenke is the continuation at the 
sources of the Neisse, the March, and the Adler, and 
thence runs the low range of Moravian mountains 
south-west, meeting the Bohmer Wald at the 
Danube by Passau and Linz. 

It is, however, entirely a mistake to suppose 
Bohemia to be a basin and bottom of a lake that 
has driairied itself by the ravine of the Elbe. It is 
actually a high table-land, consisting of a series of 
terraces rising one above the other, from north to 
south, drained by the Eger, the Beraun, the 
Moldau, the Sazawa, the Elbe, and the Isar, all 
of which pour through the cleft in the surrounding 
range towards the north, between Dresden and 
Leitmcritz, in one broad stream, the Elbe. 

We have nothing more to say with regard to 
Bohemia than that geographically it belongs to 
North Germany, as its only water-W£^y* is by the 
Elbe, but that ethnographically it is Sclavonic. 
The mountain ranges to south, south-west, west, 
and north-west, have been boundaries of the 
race ; and though anciently the Sclave race over- 
leaped these limits, and spread over Bavaria, and 
Franconia, and Saxony, it has been driven back 
behind them, and it has only left its traces beyond 
these natural walls in a few river and city names. 

I. The Bokfner Wald. 

The range of mountains that extends from the 
Danube to the valley of the Eger forms the Gabreta. 
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Sylva of the ancients. It is divided into two parts 
by the Tauss pass, the natural portal of Bohemia. 
That to the north is called by the Czecks, the 
Bohemian Forest (Cesky Les), and that to the south 
Sumava. The southern portion also goes by the 
'name of the Bavarian Forest. 

The Bohmer Wald is however organically one 
range, and belongs to the most ancient mountains 
of Europe. It is of granite, gneiss, and micaceous 
slate, and in the Hohe Arber and Rahel reaches 
the heights of 4780 and 4770 feet. This range was 
never submerged ; it was not thrust aloft by late 
plutonic fires ; but towered high in the air in the 
remotest periods, and looked down on the Triassic 
ocean which washed its feet and received its glaciers. 
Now, weathered by the storms of vast ages, it is but 
a miserable worn relic of a once Alpine range. It 
is older than the Alps, and they, when they have 
lasted as many centuries, will be corroded, and 
reduced to much the same dimensions as the 
Bohemian Forest. 

The Riesen-Gebirge, which have the same anti- 
quity, are grander in form and attain greater heights 
but are not so rich in lakes. These, indeed, are 
small, mere tarns filled with water, clear, but black 
from their depth. Such is the Schwarze See 
embosomed in wood four thousand perpendicular 
feet below the head of the mountain, which rises 
as a wall above it. Such also is the beautiful 
Plockensteiner See, and such also the Rahel See. 
The Bohmer Wald is rarely visited by English 
travellers, and yet it well repays a visit. 

The lower portion, or the Bavarian Forest occupies 
upwards of 1800 square miles in area, and is covered 
with pine and beech forest, much of which, espe- 
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cially in the less frequented parts, is still in a 
neglected and primitive condition. The terrific 
hurricanes which often occur in winter, and root 
up many acres of magnificent timber, contribute 
not a little to the wild aspect of the forest. The 
fallen trees are sometimes left lying for years, and 
paths are thus rendered impassable. The natives 
of the forest speak a patois which is often unintel- 
ligible even to Germans, and they are of a reserved 
and taciturn disposition. On the Bohemian side 
are the colonies of the Frey Bauern, or Choden, 
now occupying foresters^ villages, who were 
planted there, it is believed, by Wratislas I., in 1039, 
to act as military guardians of the frontier. They 
were not of Bohemian origin, but were probably 
Poles planted there by him, given free right over 
the land, great independence, and in return were 
bound to protect the frontier against the 
Germans. 

It was through the Tauss pass that the German 
invaders poured into Bohemia, and the Czecks can 
point with pride to four battle-fields which turned 
the fate of their country at the mouth of this 
natural door through the mountains. The first was 
in the seventh century, when the Sclav chief Samo 
defeated the Franks under Dagobert, at Tauss ; 
again, in 1040, Duke Wratislas II. drove back the 
Germans under Henry III. on the same field ; at 
Neugedin, in 143 1, Procopius the Great utterly 
routed the crusading horde that swept down to 
exterminate the Hussites ; and here also the Ger- 
man hosts were routed under George Podjbrad. 

One curious geological feature of the Bavarian 
Forest is the Pfahl, a broad dyke of quartz run- 
ning from sQi4th-east to north-west for sixty mile?^ 
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Above Kegen is a castle, Weissenstein, built on the 
jagged white quartz of this bar, 2490 feet above the 
sea. 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants of the 
Bohmer Wald is wood cutting and glass manu- 
facture. The best wood for pianos, and other 
musical instruments, comes from these mountains, 
and for the purpose the oldest trees are used, often 
the heart of giants that have been dead for many 
years, and whose outer wood is completely de- 
cayed. The Bohemian glass of these forests has 
a world-wide fame. 

At Bodmais are manufactories of vitriol and red 
polishing powder extracted from the Silberberg. 

The dialect spoken from the Franconian Jura 
to the Bohmer Wald, and from the Danube at 
Ingolstadt to Passau, is the Upper Bavarian 
The Bavarian race and dialect is made up of 
two branches, that occupying the basin of the 
Naab, and the much wider extended Bavarian- 
Austrian, which occupies Bavaria from the Lech, 
along the Danube, the Inn, and the Enns, to 
the March, below Vienna, and extends south 
along the valleys of the Adige to Trent, and the 
Drau and Mur. 

2. The ErZ'Gebirge. 

The Fichtel-Gebirge form the pivot of the 
chains of this portion of Germany, the centre 
of a rude cross, whereof the main trunk are the 
Bohmer Wald, the Franken Wald, and the Thii- 
ringer Wald, and the arms are the Jura and the 
Erz-Gebirge. 

But the Erz-Gebirge do not start from the 
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Fichtel-Gebirge by a connecting line of hills, nor 
from the Bohmer Wald, to which they run at right 
angles. From the latter they are separated by 
the Eger, which rises in the Fichtel-Gebirge. Yet 
both are geologically linked with this central 
block of mountains, for they are all of primitive 
crystalline structure. The Bohmer Wald has its 
gentle incline towards Bavaria; it is the same 
with the Erz-Gebirge, which have their abrupt 
face turned to the south, and the highest points 
are consequently on the Bohemian side. Only a 
few of these rise to 3500 feet ; the highest of all, 
the Keilberg, by Joachimsthal, attains to 3710 feet 
The mountains are low cones with flattened heads. 
Further east the granite and micaceous slate moun- 
tains are replaced in a very curious manner by 
late cretaceous formations, the Gnader sandstone 
of German geologists, which answers to our green - 
sand, but here attains a thickness never reached 
in our island where the greensand sometimes 
dwindles to a layer of a few inches. It would appear 
that in the chalk period the ocean burst through 
this range of mountains, and overflowed' the greater 
part of Bohemia, and when the re-elevation of the 
land took place, the gap in the crystalline range 
was completely choked with deposits of sand. 
When the drainage of the Bohemian terrace sought 
to escape, it attempted in vain to work its passage 
through the adamantine rocks of plutonic origin ; 
but it found it easy to disintegrate the sand, and 
it tore for itself a cleft, which is now occupied by 
the Elbe. But not only so. In brimming over 
the lip it washed away large tracts of sand, leavirfg 
only the more solid masses standing ; and these 
now constitute snuff*-box-shaped mountains, rising 
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out of the plain^ some twelve in number, of which 
the Lilienstein and the impregnable Konigstein are 
the most .remarkable. To this interesting region 
the name of the '* Saxon Switzerland " has been 
given. 

The rocks in the neighbourhood of the Elbe 
have been cut in all directions into gorges, as if 
the chisel had been used to hew passages through 
them. The walls themselves are carved vertically 
into separate masses, by narrow openings reaching 
from the summit to the very bottom, as if a cement 
which once united them had been washed away. 
These pinnacles are of fantastic strangeness. At 
the Bastei they rise about 400 feet above the Elbe. 
Perhaps the wierdest valley in this strange country 
IS the Ottowalder Grund. Of the mines in the 
Erz-Gebirge we shall say something presently. 

3. The Sudeten^ 

By the name of " Sudeten ^' geographers have 
included the entire range of mountains from the 
sahdstone of the Elbe valley to the source of the 
March. The name is not one found among the 
people, who have various local designations for 
the groups of mountains and parts of the chain. 
The Sudeten comprise the Lausitzer hills, the Iser- 
Gebirge, the Riesen-Gebirge, the Eulen and Erlitz- 
Gebirge, and the Mahrische Gesenke. The range 
is the important watershed between the Elbe, the 
Oder, and the Danube, between the North Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Black Sea, and between eastern 
and western Europe, 

The highest mountains lie principally on the 
Silesian side ; and the Gesenke is almost entirely in 
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Austrian Silesia, and only partly in Moravia. In 
extent the Sudeten take the first place after the 
Alps, as also in elevation. They run for 200 
miles, and in breadth vary from thirty to fifty 
miles. In height they exceed all other German 
mountains except the Alps. The Riesen Kopf, in 
the Giant Mountains, attains to 5250 feet, the 
Brunnenberg reaches 4990 feet, the Hohe Rad 
4920 feet, and in the Mahrische Gesenke, the Alt 
Vater 4890 feet. Besides these, there are a consider- 
able number of peaks which rise between 4400 feet 
and 4600 feet. And as these mountains rise 
abruptly from the northern plain, without inter- 
mediate ranges, the effect is more imposing than 
even their actual height would justify. 

The Sudeten are distinctly a chain, and do not 
form great solitary mountain groups ; nevertheless, 
the chain is much broken, especially by the curious 
Glatzer basin, which is a split in the line. 

To the east the mountain range dies away, and a 
wide, open, elevated plain intervenes between it and 
the Lesser Carpathians, which run parallel with the 
Moravian mountains, from south-west to north- 
east, starting like them from the Danube. As 
these Carpathians after reaching the parallel 
49° Scy turn at right angles and sweep south-east, 
so does the Moravian chain on reaching 50° turn 
at right angles at the Alt Vater, and sweep north- 
west. Moravia may be likened to a street between 
parallel walls of mountains, a street that opens on 
a great square, the walls on each side falling 
back at right angles to those in the street, and 
these walls are respectively the Carpathians and 
the Moravian mountains. These two ranges run 
parallel from south-east to florth-west, from the 
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14th to the 26th lines of longitude for the distance 
of some 700 miles, but are broken through by what 
is appropriately called the Moravian Gate. 

This Moravian Gate is, however, not left open 
its entire width, but has a bar run across it, the 
Gesenke, leaving only a wicket at the side, through 
which the Oder flows. The Moravian mountains 
running from the Sudeten, at the sources of the 
March, to the Danube at Linz, where they meet 
the Bohmer Wald, are only figuratively a street 
wall. Actually, the range is so little accentuated, 
that though it is the watershed between Bohemia 
and Moravia, it nowhere attains any great emi- 
nence, or maintains a characteristically mountain 
character. 

The Moravian Gate forms a natural highway 
from south to north, and by it merchants went 
from Carnuntum and Vindobona into the valleys 
of the Vistula and the Oder, bringing the trade of 
the Mediterranean to the shores of the^ Baltic, and 
returning with the precious amber. This trade 
continued through the Middle Ages, and the pre- 
sent main line of rail that unites Vienna with 
Breslau and Cracow, passes through the Moravian 
Gate, along the same line as the old trade-route. 
It was by this gate also that nations, which in 
the time of the Roman Empire were seated in the 
north, pressed down on the Danube, — such were the 
Quadi, the Marcomanni, and the Burgundians. In 
the thirteenth century it was by this way that the 
Mongol hordes burst in ; in the seventeenth the Swedes 
broke in with fire and sword ; in the eighteenth the 
Prussians; in the nineteenth the Russian armies took 
the same way. Olmiitz, which saw the rout and 
slaughter of the Mongols in 1241, is fortified by 
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Austria, as a protection against northern invaders ; 
and in like manner, Koseland Neisse are provided 
with fortifications by Prussia, against foes from the 
south. Not only is the Moravian Gate a high 
i*oad, but it is also a water-way. The Emperor 
Charles VI. by means of a canal united the March 
with the Oder, that is, the Danube and the Black 
Sea with the Baltic. 

The highest mountain in the Mahrische Gesenke 
is the Alt. Vater (4890 feet) ; but other fine peaks 
are the Kepernikstein, the Peterstein, and the 
Janowitzer Hohe. The summits are bare, but the 
sides well covered with wood. 

To the north of the Silesian-Moravian range 
lies the country of Glatz, a mountain basin. The 
main chain runs to the Neisse by Reichenstein ; 
and the Eulen-Gebirge, which are a prolongation 
df the same chain beyond the valley of the Neisse 
in a north-west direction, form the north-easterly 
wall of the country. The Riesen-Gebirge make 
a bend from south to north-east, and the 
Klapperstein, Great and Little Schneeberge, and 
Hunds-Riicken, enclose the country on the south- 
east, and in them rise the springs of the Neisse. 
The length of the country of Glatz is forty-three 
miles. On the west is the sandstone Heuscheuer, 
with its three peaks, of the same formation as the 
Saxon Switzerland. The Riesen Koppe is the 
giant head of the Giant mountains, and stands 
above Heischberg, and attains the height of 5250 
feet In the same range are the Sturmhaube, 
and the Reiftsager Spitz. 

On the Bohemian side is the curious Adersbach 
labyrinth. As has been already stated, in the 
cretaceous age Bohemia was the basin of a sea, 
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which has deposited vast beds of sand along 
the barrier of crystalline rocks that hemmed 
it in. These deposits form beds extending over a 
(Considerable portion of Lower Bohemia, but they 
attain their greatest mass at the back of the moun- 
tain barrier, where, also, the basin was deepest. 
They have formed the singular Saxon Switzerland. 
They have been heaped up in the valley of Glatz, 
arid all along the back of the Giant mountains, in 
a massive Ixink. The rocks of Adersbach are of 
this formation, worn by water into the most fantastic 
forms, and penetrated by intricate passages. They 
extend over some eight miles in length, and three 
miles in breadth, and resemble the similar forma- 
tions in the Saxon Switzerland, and in the 
Heuscheuer, but far surpass those in size and 
quaintness. The visitor enters by a door into a 
narrow street, cut as by a saw downwards through 
the sandstone, and looks up between walls of 
smooth roct at a narrow streak of sky above him. 
The street opens here and there into squares, 
whence is obtained a view of countless clusters of 
pinnacles and towers, some 200 feet high, the highest 
being 280 feet A rivulet, clear as silver, traverses 
the intricacies of the labyrinth, and seems incapable 
of working such wonders as it has in reality wrought 
by cutting through the soft stone. So numerous and 
intricate are the passages, that there is some danger 
of the visitor losing his way, unless attended by a 
guide. 

The whole of the chain of the Erz-Gebirge and 
Riesen-Gebirge is rich in mineral products. In 
the Silesian Sudeten, between the Riesen-Gebirge 
and the southern portion of the country of Glatz, 
between the towns of Landeshut, Freiburg, 
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Waldenburg, and Glatz, is a broad, elliptical basin 
of coal. More important still is the Upper Silesian 
coal-bed of Beuthen,. Konigshiitte, Tarnowitz, 
Gleiwitz, and Ratibor, which is the most extensive 
field in Germany after that of Essen and Dat- 
mund in Westphalia. The coal again comes to 
the surface in Saxony, at Zwickau, and Lugau, and 
Plauen. The Sudeten are worked also for silver, 
copper, lead, cobalt, nickel, arsenic, tin, and iron ; of 
the last there are some i66 mines, employing 
8000 men. 

There are about 150 mines around Freiberg 
alone, where is also the School of Mines, the most 
renowned in Germany. The mines about Freiberg 
are in the primary gneiss, and are of silver, copper, 
lead, and cobalt. The' miners of the Saxon Erz- 
Gebirge are a somewhat primitive class. They 
are enrolled in a semi-military corps, of which the 
common workmen are the privates, and the super- 
intendents and managers the officers. They are 
called out several times a year for inspection or 
parade, and, in addition, assemble in a body at 
certain stated times to attend church, at the funeral 
of a superior officer, during the visit of a royal 
personage, and on days of rejoicing for the dis- 
covery of a rich vein. On these occasions they 
appear in uniform, their leather aprons fastened 
on behind, leather pockets in the place of cartouche 
boxes, and a large knife stuck in the girdle. The 
common miners march with their picks, the smiths 
with their hammers, and the carpenters with their 
axes over their shoulders. These processions have a 
martial appearance, are headed by a band playing a 
miners' march, and accompanied by flying colours. 

The officers have similar uniforms, distinguished 
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according to their ranks. All, up to the chief, or 
Bcrg-Haupt mann, whether in working costume or 
full dress^ wear the singular hinder-aprcMi, which, 
from its positfon, bears a very significant name. 
Even the sovere^n, were he to appear on the spot 
as head-miner of Saxony, could not dispense with 
this appendage. To be deprived of it is the 
greatest disgrace to which the miner can be sub« 
jected ; he thereby loses his privilege ; and the dis- 
honour is equal to that of laiocking off the spurs 
from a kn^ht's heels. 

The produce of the silver-mines has greatly 
fallen off of late years, owing to the richest veins 
having been worked out, or running so deep as to 
fill with water. A tunnel was commenced in 
1844 for clearing the mines, and driven through 
the mountains to the £lbe at Meissen, a distance 
of some thirty miles. This is now complete, and it is 
one of the most stupendous of modem under- 
takings. 

The porcelain clay for the Dresden china works 
is found at Zwickau ; it is the white clay formed by 
the washing down of the quartz rocks of the moun- 
tains. It was used in the days of powder for dusting 
the hair ; and an alchemist, Bottger, discovered the 
method of converting it into porcelain in 17 10, 
The feldspar is crushed and reduced to powder in 
other parts of the range, and sent to Berlin for the 
same purpose. 

The existence of coal has called forth other in- 
dustries, and the districts of Reichenbach, Walden- 
burg, Landeshut,and Hirschberg are full of linen and 
cotton-spinning, and of weaving factories. Watch- 
making, straw-platting, and the manufacture of 
musical instruments and toys, are also carried on. 
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IV. 



THE GLACIS OF THE ALPS. 



. X 



The geologic structure of the Glacis — The Lake of Constance — 
The Swabian-Bavarian plateau — ^The Danube. < 

The Alps, as already stated, consist of three 
parallel chains ; the central is of granite and other 
crystalline formations, which have been thrust 
upwards, forcing into the air the limestone beds 
which lay above them. These have been turned 
up into two ridges, the northern Tyrolese and 
Bavarian limestone mountains, and the southern 
Dolomites. The northern limestone reappears 
in the Swiss, the Swabian, and the Franconian 
Juras. The basin formed by the curved limestone, 
between the Jura and the northern limestone 
chain of the Alps, is filled with tertiary and alluvial 
deposits, the refuse of the mountains that has been 
washed down, and has buried the limestone to a 
vast depth. This vast rubble tract forms a long 
slope, from where the mountains reappear to the 
south, above the Danube and Rhine through a^ 
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part of their courses. The lowest point reached 
by the rubble slope is naturally that furthest from 
the mountains ; and the furthest point it can reach 
is the limit imposed by the limestone where it 
again rises to high ground. That point is therefore 
marked by water settling at it, or running along the 
groove ; and this explains the position of the Lake 
of Constance and of the course of the Rhine from 
that lake to Basel, and of the Danube from Sig- 
maringen to Vienna, 

The glacis of the Alps is divided into two por- 
tions, the Swiss slope and. the Austro-Bavarian 
slope. With the former we have nothing to do ; 
it lies beyond our province. The second forms 
the great Bavarian plain. 

The Lake of Constance, or Boden See, divides 
the Bavarian from the Swiss glacis. This great 
sheet of water is an inland sea, and Austria, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and Switzerland have ports 
upon it. It lies 1380 feet above the sea, and its 
utmost depth is 912 feet. It is about forty-four 
miles in length, and nine miles in width. Its 
principal feeder is the Rhine, the deposits of which 
have formed a broad delta at its influx, between 
Bregenz and Rorschach, and it is evident that at 
one time the lake extended as far as Feldkirch, 
where the 111 rushes through a narrow cleft in 
the mountain to join the Rhine. Below this the 
whole wide Rhine valley is perfectly flat, and 
formed of river deposit, marshy, and intersected 
with ditches. 

The lake has two arms at the lower end, par- 
taking of the nature of supplementary lakes, the 
Ueberlenger See and the Untere See. The former 
receives a small stream, rising in the limestone 
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ridge that separates the Danube from the Rhine, 
through the latter the Rhine flows forward on its 
course to the ocean. Above its influx into the 
lake the Rhine is a mountain torrent, wholly un- 
navigable ; and after leaving the lake, navigation 
is prevented by the falls of SchaffTiausen and the 
rapids of Laufenburg. It will float timber down, 
but not rafts, till it reaches Basel. This greatly 
detracts from the importance of the Boden See, 
and has deprived Constance of the commer- 
cial activity which the city would certainly enjoy 
from her position, were it possible to convey the 
produce of the lake banks and of the Cantons of 
Glarus, and Thiirgau, and Appenzel by water to 
the sea. 

The Aar joins the Rhine at Waldshut, contribut- 
ing a large volume of water ; but the Laufenburg 
rapids prevent the utilization of the mass of water 
which here descends from the Swiss plateau to the 
basin of the German Rhine. 

The Black Forest line as well as the Basel line 
only in part indemnify Constance for this loss of a 
navigable river. 

The Lake of Constance was early a nucleus to 
which population was attracted, the fertility of the 
soil and the mildness of the climate, together with 
the commercial advantages of the lake, caused 
the Romans to form settlements along the shores. 
Bregenz (Brigantium) was a town before they 
arrived at the head of the lake ; and Lindau, 
though only historically known to us in the Kar- 
lovingian age, has walls that date back to the 
Roman Empire. 

Arbon (Arbor Felix) was a Roman settlement, 
and contained the earliest Christian church. Con- 
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stance dates from the days of the Constantine 
family. 

Roman roads united Augsburg and the Danu- 
bian towns with Bregenz by the valley of the 
Lech. In the Middle Ages the Lake of Constance 
was a centre of culture and religion. The abbeys 
of St. Gallen and Reichenau, and the bishopric 
of Constance, were nurseries of learning and art. 
In the Carolingian period the emperors frequently 
visited the lake, and tarried in their castles and 
palaces near it. Lindau and Constance were free 
imperial cities, thriving on the trade of the great 
lake, each with some 40,000 inhabitants. 

The opening of the St. Gothard tunnel will 
probably greatly affect the trade of the lake, as 
the Swiss north-east line and that up the Rhine 
valley will both be in communication with the 
Black Forest line and that from Ulm to Fried- 
richshaven, as well as with the line from Augsburg 
to Lindau ; thus the trade of Italy will pass across 
and up and down the Boden See, on its way to dis- 
tribution through Germany. The completion of 
the Vorarlberg line and tunnel will also largely 
conduce to its commercial importance. 

The Lake of Constance in Roman times divided 
the Vindelicii from the Rhaetii and the Helvetii ; it 
is at the present day a boundary of states and of 
dialects. North of the lake, the Upper Swabian 
dialect extends from the Danube to the lake, and 
east to the Lech, but, curiously enough, not 
throughout, from the Argen to the Leiblach, where 
Bavaria stretches down an arm to the lake. It 
occupies also the northern valleys of the Algau 
Alps to the Lech Thai, but does not extend be- 
yond thes^e valleys into the plain ; it forms thus 
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an insulated fragment of Lower Alemannic, inti- 
mately related to the dialect of the southern Black 
Forest South of the Boden See is the Upper 
Alemannic of Switzerland, which extends over 
the Austrian frontier down the Inn valley as far as 
Telf. 

The charms of the Boden See are hardly appre- 
ciated as they ought to be by the traveller whp 
crosses it, in haste to reach the Alps and Italy, or 
is returning from them. The laughing, vine-clad 
slopes facing the south, on the northern shore, with 
villages, palaces, castles, and villas crowning every 
hill or embedded in every bosky hollow, are passed 
on the steamboat unnoticed, but they command 
views of unrivalled beauty, of the snowy chain be- 
yond the broad glittering surface of the sea-like 
lake. The towns are not devoid of interest : 
Ueberlingen, with its Rathhaus of mediaeval con- 
struction; Meersburg, with its three episcopal 
castles crowning rocks ; Heiligenberg, an almost 
unique mediaeval castle, in perfect preservation, and 
rich in carved wood, with a view worth coming 
from England to see ; Constance, full of historic 
associations ; Lindau, with its Roman walls, occupy- 
ing an island ; Bregenz, with the old town crowning 
a rock, and the new town lying below it, at the 
water's edge. 

Leaving the Lake of Constance, we come upon 
the Bavarian plain, the glacis of the Northern 
Limestone Alps. 

This plain is, on an average, 1600 feet above the 
sea, and next to the great Castilian plain, which is 
2000 feet, is the highest in Europe. The highest 
point attained by it is the Peissenberg (3050 feet) ; 
Munich stands 2250 feet above the sea, and Passau, 
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the lowest point of the dip, 885 feet. The rivers 
that course over it have a rapid fall, and only 
below Augsburg and Moosburg do the Lech and 
Isar valleys reach the level of the Swiss river- 
beds. 

This Upper German plateau has all the appear- 
ance of a vast plain, scarcely broken by undulations, 
which stretches from the crystalline range of the 
Bohmer Wald, north of the Danube and the bay 
of the Nab at Ratisbon, filled with chalk hills, and 
from the indented fringe of the Franconian-Swabian 
Jura, in the north, to the feet of the Limestone 
Alps, that start abruptly out of it in sheer walls. 
Any one who has been at Fiissen, and stood on the 
platform of the church above the rushing Lech 
must have been struck with the abrupt manner in 
which this range springs out of the plain — a plain 
which, when he turns his eye northwards, seems 
boundless. The whole of this plain is a mass of 
sediments and boulders of all sorts rolled down 
from the Alps, sand, and clay, and peat, and rubble, 
the remains of old tertiary and diluvial seas and 
lakes and furious torrents, the fretting down of 
mountains of which the present Alps are but the 
remains. Once, where that slope is now there lay 
a mighty basin, into which the streams from the 
Alps poured down, and which they filled with water 
and the wearing down of the mountains. After a 
while this freshwater sea was filled, and still the 
Isar and the Lech, the lUer and the Inn, poured 
down their milky waters and rolled stones, heaping 
up their beds, and then deserted them till they had 
choked other depressions to the level of their 
neglected beds, and so in time the entire sea-bed 
was converted into a slope, which is every century 
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becoming more steep as the beds rise at the roots 
of the mountains that are being worn down to 
pile them up. There are still many lakes and peat 
swamps scattered over this plain ; and lakes, like 
the Kochel See, are found in a state of rapid tran- 
sition from water to swamp. The Kochel See is 
now reduced to a mere fraction of what it once was. 
There were once large lakes where lie now the 
" Grosse Filz ^' and " KoUer Moos " by Rosenheim, 
traversed by the Mangfall and Kaltenbach. 
Below Weilheim was once a lake equal in extent 
to the Wiirm See, through which flowed the 
Ammer ; now it is a great peat-bog. At Murnau 
is the Staffel See ; but a far finer lake lay above 
the town, now a flat marshy plain. But the largest 
lake of all was the Erdinger Moos, with its arm, 
the Dachauer Moos, now completely choked by the 
Isar and by the encroachment of peat. 

The soil of the Bavarian plain is not fertile, and 
habitations are few and far between. The villages 
are wide-spreading, the houses cover much ground, 
even the dead in the churchyards have plenty of 
elbow-room — all evidence that the soil is not 
precious. Wide tracts are covered with forest, and 
the dreary peat swamps have only in recent years 
been converted into corn-fields by drainage. 
Other portions are bald, pebbly, sandy wastes, with 
only a little coarse grass and a few shrubs sprout- 
ing between the stones. Near the Danube, how- 
ever, there is better soil ; and the Dunkelboden, 
the plain from Ratisbon to Strassburg and beyond, 
is the great corn-gamer of Bavaria and a large 
portion of Upper Germany. Hops are extensively 
grown on the plain. As this elevated plateau lies 
high, and has the Alps, with their snowfields, as ^ 
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wall to the south, it follows that the climate is cold 
and trying. 

The north and north-west winds, charged with 
moisture, are condensed over the lofty, chilly plain ; 
and the south winds as they waft over the snowy 
fields of the Alps lose their heat, and breathe with- 
out their proper warmth across its desolate face. 

In this plain are only two cities of any impor- 
tance, Augsburg and Munich. Augsburg stands 
on the high road from Venice to the north, and its 
mediaeval importance was due to this ; Munich is 
the capital of Bavaria and the seat of the court and 
of government. 

Augsburg, the Augusta Vindelicorum of the 
Romans, stands near the Lech, which receives the 
Wertach a little - below the town ; it occupies the 
centre of the Bavarian plain, and is the point of 
junction of all the roads that cross it. To it 
leads the high road from Italy, over the Brenner 
and down the Lech Thai through the Scharnitz 
Pass, and thence it goes to Niirnberg, the main 
Mid- German central highway, by the valley of the 
Rednitz. Hither came the precious salt from the 
mines of Hall in the Inn Thai, and from Salzburg, 
on its way to Swabia ; and from the Lake of 
Constance came the wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man. The old Roman roads went from 
Augusta Vindelicorum to Regina Castra (Ratis- 
bon), to Juvavum (Salzburg), toLauriacum (Lorch), 
and Vindobona (Vienna) ; and at the present day, 
Augsburg is the crossing-point of two main rail- 
ways, from north to south, and from east to west. 
Under the Roman Empire it was to this eastern 
part of Germany what Treves was to the west. In 
the early Middle Ages it was the seat of a bishop. 
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It saw the Huns routed, and their terrible inva- 
sion arrested under its walls. In the second half 
of the Middle Ages it flourished in greatest 
splendour, as a city of merchant princes, whose 
daughters mated with the noblest in the land. 

Munich owes its origin to a monastery, and its 
existence as a town to the chance of the Bavarian 
princes having chosen it as their capital. It has 
no natural advantages, and can only flourish 
because it is a seat of government and an^ uni- 
versity. In our own century it has been consti-' 
tuted by two well-intentioned kings a museum of 
architectural monstrosities, in which to future ages 
might be shown the abyss to which taste had fallen. 

The hideous Ludwig's Strasse is like a street of 
bars of yellow, white, and mottled soap, the 
scarcely less ugly Maximilien's Strasse has its 
hideousness judiciously planted out by rows of 
trees. Almost every style of European architec- 
ture has been attempted in this unfortunate city, 
with unvarying ill-success ; and it is hard to say 
whether the attempts at Italian, or Grecian, or 
Gothic, or Nondescript are to be laughed or wept 
over. In this unsightly shell is the home of South 
German art, music and painting and sculpture. 

The Danube is not merely the boundary of the 
Bavarian plateau, it is the receiver of all the waters 
that traverse it, the cardial artery of the whole land. 
The Danube — in German, Donau — first takes that 
name at Donaueschingen, where an unfailing spring 
boils up in a great volume of water in the garden 
of the palace of Prince Fiirstenberg, though it has 
two feeders, the Brigach and the Breg, which rise 
some miles further up the heights of the Black 
Forest, near St. Georgen. The young river flows 
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in a direction eastrnorth^east to Upper Swabia, 
cutting through the Jura limestone, in a beautiful 
valley between perpendicular cliffs from Tuttlingen 
to Sigmaringen. At Ulm it receives the lUerfrom 
the beautiful Algau Alps, and thence it runs skirt- 
ing the Bavarian table-land in the same direction 
to Ratisbon, where, having reached nearly the 
heart of Germany, it turns at right angles at the 
foot of the Bayer Wald, and flows east-south-east 
to the limits of Germany, and beyond to Buda- 
Pesth, without any material change of direction. 
Its length from the source to Passau is 500 miles 
from Ulm to Passau 240 miles. From its source 
it runs in an opposite direction to the Rhine, and 
approaches the tributaries of the Elbe on the 
north, and, with its feeders, nears the sources of 
the Adige and the Adda. During the first part of 
its course, the Danube glides tranquilly between 
its beautiful banks ; but on reaching the Bavarian 
slope it is swelled by the rapid torrent rivers of the 
Alps, and from Ulm to Ingolstadt its bed is choked 
with rubble or clogged with peat, and it labours pain- 
fully and impatiently between islands of detritus and 
beds of reed. There are few villages and towns on its 
banks during this portion of its course, till^it reaches 
Kehlheim, where the Altmiihl comes to it through 
the Franconian Jura from the north-west. Thence 
its banks assume another character, they are more 
fertile, and are thickly inhabited. Towns, villages, 
castles, churches, and abbeys, in quick succession, 
give to the Bavarian lower valley of the Danube to 
Passau a character of prosperity very different 
from the higher portion of the valley to Ulm. 

As the Danube skirts the Jura range on the 
north it receives no contributions from the north, 
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except the Wornetz, the Altmiihl, the Naab, and 
the Regen. Nonej of these are of great impor- 
tance, its largest affluent from the north being 
the March, which is the main artery of Moravia, 
and that reaches it at Pressburg. Thus the 
Danube-system to that point is one-sided. 

The Naab will allow of boats ascending fifteen 
miles, and the Regen is navigable by rafts for 
twenty-five miles. The Altmiihl is rendered useful 
by the Ludwigs canal, uniting it with the Rednitz 
and the Main. It is otherwise with the right side 
of the Danube ; it receives from the south the 
water-veins of the Alps, the Iller bearing timber 
for ninety miles, the Lech, floating timber 
down fifty miles, the Isar, which passes Munich 
and is utilized in the same manner for 200 miles. 
The Inn, after receiving the Salza, is navigable 
for 240 miles ; it brings the Danube a larger volume 
of water than the main stream. Of all these 
rivers only the Inn is able to bear vessels, the 
rest bring down timber solely ; as they do not 
traverse lakes, they have no reservoirs in which 
to lodge the stones they roll from the Alps, 
and these they heap up in islets, or toss in piles 
along their banks, which they constantly overflow 
in quest of another bed. Consequently none of 
these affluents encourage settlements on their 
banks. Their course is marked by desolation, and 
the absence of human habitations and cultivated 
fields. It is otherwise with the Inn, which is 
navigable from Hall downwards. Several market 
towns — Rosenheim, Wasserburg, Miihldorf, &c. — 
and many villages, give to this river a smiling cha- 
racter enjoyed by no other river of the plain. 

Thus it will be seen that the southern affluents 
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of the Danube stand to it in a very different rela- 
tion to the affluents of the Rhine that reach it from 
the Swiss plateau, or from the mid-mountain 
region it traverses from Basel to Bonn. These 
bring rich and populous valleys into connexion 
with the great river, and are largely used as means 
of communication with the interior. The affluents 
of the Danube flow over a barren land in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and spread devastation around 
them. But if the rivers themselves are of no 
commercial utility as highways, the valleys through 
which they flow are practicable and easy passes 
into the Inn Thai, and thence by the Brenner lead 
to Italy. 

But thQ fact that these rivers run due north 
and enter the Danube at right angles, and also 
the wild and desolate character of their banks, have 
given them considerable political importance. 
They cut across all the roads from east to v/est, 
and their tortuous and shifting currents make the 
bridging of them difficult, and fording them impos- 
sible. This has constituted them natural boun- 
daries to peoples and to states. 

The Lech divides the Swabian from the Bavarian, 
both as to race and dialect ; the Inn and Salzach 
separate the Kingdom of Bavaria from the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, as in Roman times it divided the 
province of Vindelicia from that of Noricum. 
The £nns divides Upper from Lower Austria now, 
and for 200 years formed the boundary of the 
German Empire against the Avars. In like 
manner the Erlaff formed the German frontier 
against the Magyars. 

The military importance of these affluents of the 
Danube may be seen from history, which shows us 
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the Lech field as the scene of battle" after battle, 
from those against the Huns and Magyars down 
to those in the Thirty Years' War and the battles 
of Hochstadt and Blindheim in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

The line of the Danube leads from the east 
towards France, it is the natural highway to its 
heart. Though its sources lie in Germany, they 
are within sight of the Rhine, and of the Vosges, 
which were for long a mountain range in France. 
It was by this highway that Cimbri marched, by 
this that Attila led his hordes to the field of 
Chalons. It was by this that the Huns came 
later to devastate the Rhine valley ; by this they 
were marching, with their dark faces westward, 
when routed and cut to pieces by Otho I. in 955. 
On the other hand, it was by this way that the Kelts 
came out of Gaul, and thrust along, forming settle- 
ments on the Upper Danube, till rolled back by the 
advancing Alemanni. By this way came Charle- 
magne, by this way the Crusaders ; by this way 
also Villars came and routed the Imperial troops, in 
1703, and the French came who found their match 
next year at Blenheim in Marlborough. Later still, 
it was by this way that Napoleon advanced with 
his legions against Austria. 

The fact of the line of the Danube traversing a 
battle-field almost as often fought over as the 
plain of Lombardy, has necessitated the erection 
of fortresses along that line, and we have that 
chain in Ulm, Ingolstadt, Passau, Linz, &c. 

If we compare the banks of the Danube with 
each other, we observe that above Ratisbon almost 
all the settlements are on the left bank, but that 
below that city the principal towns and densest 
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population are on the right bank. The reason is 
not far to seek ; on the Upper Danube the right 
bank . is marshy, or strewn with boulders and 
barren, whereas gentle hills, the spurs of the Jura, 
descend to the river from the north. But below 
Ratisbon the northern bank is so close to the 
mountain that it allows little land for cultivation, 
and the broken ground is ill suited for a main 
thoroughfare. The highway, therefore, runs along 
the southern bank, where are fertile and wide plains. 
The mountain range is set back at some distance, 
and the rivers that enter the Danube are larger 
and more favourable for transport than those that 
descend from the north. 

About a mile below the point where the Iller 
enters the Danube, and where the latter first 
allows of boats of any draught, stands Ulm. This 
town owed its ancient importance to the fact that 
from it branched off the Danubian traffic to the 
Rhine, the Neckar, to Switzerland, and. France. 
Roads from all quarters meet here ; it is the point 
of junction of six railways, and a position of great 
strategical importance behind the Black Forest 
and the line of the Rhenish fortresses, both as a 
military depot and as a bulwark against invasion 
from the west. It has been provided with addi- 
tional fortifications, and an outer circuit of twelve 
forts twenty miles in circumference. Though the 
town lies in Wiirtemberg, it is an imperial fortress, 
garrisoned by 5000 men. A bridge over the 
Danube unites the town with New Ulm, which is 
in Bavaria. Ulm is ingloriously distinguished in 
modern history, through the surrender of the place 
to the French in 1805 by General Mack, when 
30,000 Austrians, through the incapacity of their 
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leader, capitulated without striking a blow. It is 
now a first-class fortress, and owes its life to little 
else, as its trade and manufactures are insignifi- 
cant. It was otherwise in the Middle Ages, and 
especially from the fourteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century, when it was one of the most 
flourishing in Germany ; whence the proverb 
** Ulmer geld geht durch die Welt." 

Ingolstadt, on the left bank of the Danube, is 
another first-class fortress. It was formerly the 
residence of the Electors of Bavaria, and the seat 
of an University. It has withstood sieges from the 
forces of the Schmalkald League, from the Swedes 
in 1632, and from Moreau and the French in 1810. 
It has lost its importance as a princely residence and 
as a seat of learning ; for the court is at Munich, and 
the University was transferred in iSootoLandshut 
and in 1826 to Munich. 

Ratisbon — in German, Regensburg — at the far- 
thest stretch northwards made by the Danube, in 
a basin into which flow the Regen, the Naab, and 
the Altmiihl, is the city where is the point of junc- 
tion of the roads from Franconia, Bohemia, and 
the Swabian-Bavarian plain. The Kelts had esta- 
blished themselves here, and called their town 
Radaspona. This became the Regina Castra of 
the Romans. Here, in the Middle Ages, the trade 
of Venice with the north, and of the East! by 
Byzantium with the West, found a market, before 
Vienna drew away much of its prosperity, and the 
invasions of the Turks cut off the springs of its 
commerce. But though Ratisbon cannot boast of 
a present equal to her ancient glory, she is still 
the queen of the cities of the Upper Danube. 
From Ratisbon the Danube becomes navigable for 
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Steamers. Salt, corn, and timber form the staple 
of trade, 

Passau, beautifully situated in a small basin 
enclosed by mountains, at the junction of the Inn 
and the Ilz with the Danube, is the Batava Castra 
of the Romans, where the Batavian troops were 
quartered. It was from an early date the seat of 
a bishojp. After passing Passau, the . Danube 
enters Austrian territory. 
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V. 

THE ALPS. 

t 

The threefold chain of the Alps — Only a portion of the Northern 
Limestone range within the compass of this book — The Algau 
— The Scharnitz Pass — The Salzburg Alps — The salt-mines. 

The Alps He almost wholly beyond the frontiers 
of Germany ; they run from the Mediterranean to 
Mont Blanc, and then, turning at right angles, 
run east. As has been said already, they consist 
of a middle zone of crystalline igneous rock, and 
of two outer zones of marine limestone. Only a 
portion of one, the northern of these outer zones, 
falls within the German Empire ; with that portion 
alone are we justified in concerning ourselves in 
this volume. 

The Northern Limestone range, from the Iller 
valley to that of the Salzach, lies in part in Bavaria, 
and forms the Algau and the Lech Thai Alps, 
the Zug Spitz, the Wetterstein and Karwendel 
ridges, and finally the Salzburg Alps. The Lime- 
stone mountains of the southern range, the Dolo- 
mites of Italian Tyrol, are finer mountains, and 
attain greater heights ; but the Bavarian Alps are 
nevertheless very noble, beautiful, and imposing. 
The Algau is the Iller-gau, or basin of the Iller, 
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which is formed of the junction of the Bretach, the 
Stellach, and the Tretach, that unite at Oberstdorf, 
one of the most beautifully situated villages in 
Germany. Above it rises the Madelegabel (8670 
feet), with glaciers descending from its peaks into 
the wild gorge above Einodsbach. 

The next peak of importance is the Hoch Vogel 
(8506 feet), best seen from the Lech Thai, above 
Reutte. The Zugspitz (9760 feet) is the highest 
mountain in the Bavarian Alps. It is a magni- 
ficent peak of lime rock, and it may well be doubted 
whether it is seen in its greatest perfection from 
Lermos, where it towers in one huge precipice out 
of an ancient lake, or from Partenkirchen, where 
it rises above the beautiful valley of the Loisach. 

To obtain some idea of the walls of perpen- 
dicular rock formed by the limestone, the Hollen- 
thal should be visited, on the south side of which 
the Wetterstein stands up a sheer precipice, pierced 
by caves, out of some of which spout torrents, as 
from the openings of rain-pipes, whilst others are 
left high up and inaccessible, the streams that once 
leaped from Ihem having worked their way to a 
lower level. 

The Karwendel-Gebirge (7770 feet) are in like 
manner mountain walls. Between the Karwendel 
and the Wetterstein is the Scharnitz pass (Porta 
Claudia), the pass up which, in the Middle Ages, 
the caravans from Venice travelled on their way to 
Augsburg, and Ulm, and Niirnberg. This is the 
boundary between Bavaria and Tyrol. Its im- 
portance was recognized by the Romans, who forti- 
fied it. During the Thirty Years' War the Porta 
Claudia was erected here by Claudia di Medici, the 
widow of Archduke Leopold V., a barrier which 
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resisted the attacks both of the French and of the 
Swedes. In the Spanish War of Succession the 
stronghold came into the possession of the Ba- 
varians, by whom it was destroyed. The Austrians 
subsequently caused it to be reconstructed. In 
1805 it fell into the hands of the French, and was 
so completely destroyed by them, that only a few 
mouldering walls remain to tell that the place was 
once strongly defended by artificial bulwarks. 
The Watzmann (8720 feet) belongs to the same 
limestone ridge ; so does the Dachstein (9846 feet), 
beyond the Bavarian frontier. The Steinertfe 
Meer, a high mountain table, is characteristic of 
this formation, and somewhat resembles the Karst 
of the southern range. Professor Forbes says of 
it, "The passage of this stony ocean is one of 
the most desolate in the Alps. The guide whom I 
procured was no other than a sturdy shepherdess, 
who, with an iron-shod pole and perfectly naked 
feet, managed to advance with wonderful rapidity 
across the cutting limestone rocks, which con- 
stitute for many miles the native furniture of this 
wild spot. After two hours and a quarter of laborious 
walking, the summit of the ridge called Weissbachs- 
scharte is attained, and a view, surpassed in desolate 
grandeur by very few which I am acquainted 
with, is presented on looking back across the 
whole extent of the stony sea, unbroken by a 
single tree or trace of verdure, bounded by rocky 
summits in all directions, equally barren, and 
having for a background the noble peak of the 
Watzmann." 

The mineral products of the Limestone Alps 
are, with the exception of salt, of small conse- 
quence. Lead was at one time dug out pf the 
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Zugspitz, and iron was extensively worked at 
Fiissen ; but the mines have been abandoned. 
Above Seefeld are bituminous beds of shale, and 
mineral oil-springs occur at Tegernsee. The water 
power, always available except in the depth of 
winter, has caused manufactures to flourish 
in the Illerthal, below Oberstdorf, Mittenwald, 
in the Lech Thai, is famous for its violins and 
guitars, which are exported extensively to Eng- 
land and America. 

The principal salt-mines in the Limestone range 
are at Hall, in the Innthal, and Reichenhall, and 
Hallein. 

Reichenhall is the centre of the Bavarian salt- 
works. There are about a score of brine springs, 
which burst forth about fifty feet below the surface 
of the ground. A shaft has been sunk to them, 
and they are approached by a flight of steps. 
Some of them are so strongly saturated as to be 
fit for boiling at once ; the others are conveyed to 
evaporating houses outside the town. These are 
filled with stacks of thorn-faggots, and the salt 
water is carried to the top of these stacks and 
allowed to trickle through the faggots in a strong 
current of air, which dries up four-fifths of the 
watery particles, leaving the salt crystalized on 
the twigs. Much fuel is thus spared, as the water 
is not boiled till it is brought to the state of strong 
brine. The strongest and most abundant spring, 
the Gnaden-Quelle, having twenty-four per cent, of 
salt, is perhaps unequalled in copiousness by any 
other brine spring in the world. It gives 3300 cubit 
feet of water in twenty-four hours, and furnishes 
200,000 cwt. of salt annually. The superfluous 
brine from these springs is raised by a system of 

L 
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pumps, and carried in iron pipes over mountains 
nearly 2000 feet high, and is distributed to Traun- 
stein and Rosenheim, the latter of which is forty- 
two miles distant. The brine conduit from 
Berchtesgaden through Reichenhall to Traunstein 
is about sixty miles. As many high mountains 
and deep valleys intervene between these places, 
the water is raised to the required height by means 
of pumps of a very ingenious construction. The 
object of conveying the brine thuS far, is that it 
may be evaporated in places favourably situated 
by the vicinity of forests for obtaining the requisite 
fuel. 
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VI. 

THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 

The Gennan, an Aryan race — Its great extension — The limits of 
the race and language— German settlements in Russia and 
elsewhere. 

Among the white races belonging to the Aryan 
family, the Germans, together with the English 
and the Scandinavians, form one group, related to 
the Keltic-Cymric family which led the way to the 
West, and preceded them in the occupation of a 
considerable portion of Europe We hear of 
Cimbri and Teutones (Cymri and Germans) united 
in a common descent on the Roman Empire when 
growing and ripening to the sovereignty over the 
world. Nevertheless, the Kelts not only speedily 
fell under subjection to Rome, maintaining their 
independence only in nooks and. islands, but were 
absorbed into the conquering power, losing their 
nationality and their individuality, and becoming 
completely Romanized in language, customs, laws, 
and religion. They hardly made a serious effort 
to maintatil their independence. The culture of 
Rome had for them an attractive and overwhelm- 
ing influence. It was otherwise with the Teutonic 
family. The Germans offered Rome a persistent 

L 2 
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antagonism; and even in that part of West Germany 
which was subjected to Rome for four centuries, 
the Teutonic population never allowed itself to be 
merged in the conquering race. 

In Gaul the whole nation shook off its language, 
and adopted one moulded on the Latin ; it was the 
same in Spain ; it was the same with the Keltic 
remains of the ancient Helvetii in Switzerland ; 
it was the same with the settlers transplanted to 
the banks of the Danube, All adopted a Romance 
language, in which scarce a trace of the parent 
tongue remains. They adopted Roman civiliza- 
tion, Roman laws ; and if they did not abandon 
their national and ancestral gods, they worshipped 
them under Latin names. 

Only at a few points has the German ceded to 
the Welsh man (the foreigner). On the south side 
of the Alps, Italian has gradually supplanted the 
German, and a population of pure Teutonic origin 
is no longer able to speak or understand its proper 
language. 

On the Meuse also, where Caesar exterminated 
the Nervii and Eburones, has the German race 
lost a portion of the earth that once belonged to it, 
and has ceded it to the mixed people of Walloons. 
In Belgium the Flemish tongue is receding before 
French ; and in French Flanders, both the tongue 
is dying out, and also the country is subject to and 
incorporated into France. The continuous overflow 
of German hordes during the empire did not 
greatly extend the German frontier ; it did little 
more than fill up districts bare of inhabitants, or 
roll back neighbouring peoples ; as with the Mo- 
rini, a Keltic people occupying French Flanders ; 
and the Medio-Matrici on the Upper Moselle; and 
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the Helvetii, whom the advancing Alemanni 
drove against the spears of Caesar's legions. More 
important were the gains south of the Danube, 
which Tacitus regarded as the limit of the Germans. 
The Marcomanni, pouring over the passes of the 
Bohmer Wald, fell on the Kelts and subdued 
them, and from the mixed race rose the Bavarian 
(Bajuvar). The name Bohemia (Boi-heim) seems 
to indicate that this mountain basin was the old 
home of the Boii, or Bavars. 

When Tacitus wrote, the great plain of the Elbe, 
the Oder, and the Vistula was occupied by East 
German peoples, the Goths, the Vandals, the 
Suevi, the Burgundians. They reached south over 
the Carpathians to the Danube, and through Da- 
cia and Pontus to the Crimea. Gothic peoples 
were echelonned along the Danube and the Eu- 
xine. These crossed, and fell on the exhausted 
Roman world, followed by other German peoples, 
treading on their heels, occupying their fields, 
and they thereby infused an invigorating ele- 
ment into the Romance peoples south of the 
Danube, to the detriment of their own German 
nationality. 

Thus some of the greatest of races have disap- 
peared, without leaving a trace behind them. The 
Vandals, the Gepidae, and the West Suevi are 
gone altogether, leaving only their names on the 
page of history ; the Franks, and Burgundians, 
and Visigoths, who settled down on the Gallic 
plains, were fused with the Romanized Kelts, 
and have helped to produce the modern French 
nation, in which one may look in vain for the 
seriousness and ponderosity of the Tueton. 
The Lombard and the Ostrogoth have in like 
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manner been melted down into the Italian. Even 
the Angles and Saxons who invaded England 
were unable altogether to withstand the influence 
of the superior culture of the Romanized Britons 
they subdued. Though the language remained 
structurally Teutonic, and the German element 
prevailed in the blood, nevertheless the tongue is 
largely stocked with words of Latin origin, and 
Keltic vivacity has galvanized the sluggish blood 
of the Teuton into an energy foreign to that 
blood when pure. 

Through the migrations of these peoples south 
and westward, the vast North German plain was left 
to the Sclaves, who followed them, and who took, 
and occupied their deserted lands. How far this 
Sclavonic occupation extended may be judged by 
the river and mountain names that attest their pre- 
sence. The Sclaves occupied the entire northern 
plain to the Elbe ; they took Bohemia, and pene- 
trated to the Franconian table-land, where the Peg- 
nitz and the Rednitz took their names from their 
tongue. Another Sclave branch pushed along the 
Danube, and the Karwendel mountain and the 
Scharnitz pass were so named by them. 

The Goths disappeared entirely from their 
ancient seats, mzlintaining themselves only in the 
Crimea for about looo years longer. The Middle 
Danube was occupied by Sclavonic and Turanian 
settlers, as far as to the Enns. The old homes of 
the Burgundians, on the right of the Oder ; of the 
Rugii and Longobards, from the Oder to the 
Elbe ; to the south, the seats of the Vandals and 
Quadi, and of the Marcomanni, were completely 
occupied by Sclavonic invaders, who extended to 
the Saale, where they came in contact with the 
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Hermanduri. But after the subjugation of the 
Saxons by Charlemagne^ a return wave of 
Germans set eastward ; partly by colonization, but 
chiefly by conquest, the Germans recovered their 
ancient territories. The foremost Sclave races 
disappeared altogether, or hung on for a few cen- 
turies, in partial independence, and maintenance 
of their language, religion, and customs. At the 
present day the only surviving remains are the 
Sorbian linguistic islet of the Lausitz. Only two 
Slavonic peoples grew on German soil to be neigh- 
bouring nations to the Germans, the Poles and the 
Czechs. 

The ancient German family has, moreover, 
divided into two distinctly accentuated races — the 
Scandinavian, occupying Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark ; and the Germans proper. These people, 
moreover, are subdivided into two classes, having 
their several literary languages — the Danish and 
the Swedish. The Germans also in course of time 
developed two literary languages — High German 
and Platt-Deutsch. A third Germanic nationality, 
the Anglo-Saxon, has grown into existence under 
the eyej of history. It has received into it an 
infusion of Norse blood, and is largely inter- 
mingled with Keltic ; and this constitutes] the 
great English-speaking people of England ^ and 
America. 

The oldest documents of Low-German exist in 
Gothic. The Gothic translation of the New Testa- 
ment by Ulphilas, belongs to the fourth century. 
The Saxon, which equally belongs to the Low- 
German class, is represented on the continent by 
the Old Saxon, formerly spoken in the north of 
Germany, the only important document of which 
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is the Heljand, a poem of the ninth century. 
After the fifth century, Saxon was transplanted to 
the British Isles, and produced a literature of 
which the earlier documents are referred to the 
seventh century. Most of the sailors along the 
coast of the Baltic Sea speak Low German, which is 
more intelligible to an Englishman than the 
literary language of Germany. At Hamburg, 
Lubeck, on the island of Riigen, and along the 
Pomeranian coast, at Danzig, and as far as 
Konigsberg, the whole class with which the English 
sailors are likely to mix speaks a language which 
a German educated at Berlin or Vienna would 
hardly find easier to understand than an English- 
man. Other dialects belonging to the Low 
German class are — the Frisian, rapidly dying out, 
but once spoken on the Elbe, on the coast of the 
North Sea ; Dutch, the language of Holland ; and 
Flemish, now only spoken by the lower classes in 
parts of Belgium, Several Low German dialects 
are still spoken in different parts of Germany, but 
since Luther, Low German has gradually ceased to 
be used as a literary language, and it is only in the 
lower ranks that it maintains its existence. 

The High German class comprises the Old High 
German, from the seventh to the eleventh century ; 
the Middle High German, from the twelfth century 
to Luther ; and the New High German, since 
Luther, the literary language of Germany. Some 
of the earliest monuments of the High German are 
a Frank translation of Isidore's "De Nativitate 
Domini," in the eighth century ; the Bavarian poem 
"Muspilli,^^ of the ninth century; and Alemannic 
translations of the Te Deum, &c., made at St. Gall 
in the eighth century. 
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That river region which at the beginning of 
the Christian era, was occupied by Germans, is 
at the present day the home of the Teutonic race. 
It is a region towards west and south sharply 
marked off from French and Italians, but towards 
the east the boundary is not so clearly de- 
fined. It is a frontier full of indentations, and 
with a perfect archipelago of outlying Teutonic 
islets. The land occupied by the German-speak- 
ing race is rather over one-fifteenth of the entire 
area of Europe, and on this live nine-tenths of 
the whole German nation, that is to say^ about 
58,000,000. The rest, about 4,000,000, are scattered 
over the world. 

The boundary of the German people is not that 
of the German Empire by any means, nor does 
Austria along with Germany include all. The 
boundary of the German-speaking people of 
Teutonic pedigree we will now trace, beginning 
from the north-west. The Nether-German popu- 
lation which displaced the Morini from the low 
marshy land of Therouanne, where the Lys has its 
sources, extended anciently beyond Cape Grisnez 
to Boulogne. The Flemish language is still 
spoken in the western portion of French Flanders, 
but it has been driven back by a French patois 
from the east The language is, however, still in 
use in ninety parishes of the arrondissement of 
Hazebrouck and Dunkirk, that is, by about 
1 30,000 persons. The town of Dunkirk itself is pre- 
ponderatingly French ; Gravelines, and the parishes 
along the Lys, are already Gallicized. 

In Belgium the linguistic frontier crosses the 
Lys at Commines, and follows the boundaries of 
the provinces, — West and East Flanders and 
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Brabant, and Limburg. The Geule, which flows 
into the Meuse below Maestricht, is then the 
boundary to the Prussian frontier, which it follows 
over the Hohe Veen. In Belgium the linguistic 
frontier is very distinctly marked. North of it is 
only the city of Brussels, with a mixed population, 
and French spoken extensively. Two-sevenths 
are French. The Low German half of Belgium con- 
tains 1 141 parishes with 2,767,000 inhabitants ; 
in the Walloon half live only about 60,000 of 
German race. 

On the Hohe Veen the Walloon dialect has 
crossed the Prussian frontier, for in the territory of 
the ancient abbey of Malmedi 11,000 inhabitants 
speak French. From the Ambleve, the frontier lies 
partly on Belgian ground, for twenty- one parishes, 
with 42,000 inhabitants, in the district of Arlon, 
are either wholly or chiefly German. The entire 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is also German. From 
the Luxemburgfrontier the linguistic frontier follows 
that of the imperial province of Elsass-Lothringen ; 
so that since the peace of 1871 not a single 
German-speaking village remains to France, 
but 260 parishes, containing 200,000 inhabitants 
that speak French, though more or less of 
Teutonic origin, have passed under the imperial 
sceptre. To these belong Metz and the country 
round it, fhe Messin ; also Chateau Salines and 
its neighbourhood ; and on the Elsass side several 
villages in the valleys of the Vosges, which con- 
tain relics of the old Keltic population, left as 
islands in the midst of the advancing Alemanni. 
The present linguistic frontier leaves the Mosel at 
Diedenhoven (Thionville), and crosses the high 
plain to the Ried, which it passes, and reaches the 
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Saar above Saargemiind. Thence it follows up 
the Saar to Saarburg, after which it follows the 
watershed of the Vosges to the Swiss frontier. In 
Switzerland it crosses the Birs below Delsberg 
(D^lemont), makes a loop to the east, so as not to 
include the Miinster Thai, and reaches the Lake of 
Bielle. It crosses the canton of Freiburg from 
north-west to south-east, from the frontier of the 
canton of Vaud at the Lake of Morat to the 
source of the Jaun. Only two-sevenths of the 
inhabitants of the canton of Freiburg are German. 
In Vallais Pfyn (Fines) above Sierre is the limit 
now, as in the days of the Romans. Thence the 
boundary goes to the Matterhorn. Only one- 
third of the population of Vallais is German. On 
the High Alps a series of old Burgundian colonies 
on Italian soil are found on the south side of 
Monte Rosa. These settlements extended for- 
merly from Issime to the mouth of the valley of 
Aosta. Further east, also, the German element 
had overflowed, and occupied the Val de 
Formazza, as far down as Bosco. This frontier in 
Switzerland was formed early in mediaeval history 
by the descent of the Burgundians and Alemanni 
on waste land, either deserted, or never taken up 
by the Keltic Helvetii. Whilst they were en- 
croaching from the north, another German stream 
was running along the flanks of the Rhaetian Alps, 
and occupying the richest valleys, driving back 
the old inhabitants into the heads of the lateral 
valleys. 

The German settlements on the Upper Rhine, 
in the canton of the Grisons, and those in Avers, 
and Obersaxen, Davos and Churwalden, date from 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The original 
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inhabitants remain in 123 parishes, with40,ocx) in- 
habitants who retain the Romance language, both 
in the Vorder Rhein, on the Albula, and from its 
entrance back up the Hinter Rhein, as also in the 
Engadine. 

In Tyrol, as early as the sixth century, the 
linguistic frontier was only a little north of Trent. 
The German colonists had driven back the old 
Ladins, or Rhaetians, a race akin to the ancient 
Etruscans, whose nearest relatives are in the 
Pyrenees, the Basques. These remain now only 
in the Grodner Thai and Enneberger Thai ; but 
they have left the traces of their presence through- 
out the Rhaetian Alps, from the Rhine valley to 
the sources of the Drau, in the names of rivers, 
mountains, and villages — names that bear some kin- 
ship to those we meet with in the Basque portions 
of the Pyrenees. The old Ladins are now reduced 
to 9000 persons. 

The German linguistic frontier has been gradu- 
ally rolled back in the valleys of the Etsch and 
Ampezzo ; and villages whose names are dis- 
tinctly German, now speak Italian. In the 
Ampezzo Thai the population from the source 
to the foot of the Antelao is German by blood, 
but has long accustomed the tongue to speak 
Italian. 

Further east, on the Carinthian frontier, the 
German parishes of Sapado, Sauris, Teman, on 
the south slope of the Alps, lie in Italy ; and the 
number of Germans living in villages within the 
Italian frontier is about 14,000. At the Mittags 
Kofel, in the Carnic Alps, German comes in con- 
tact with Slovenian, a southern Sclavonic tongue. 

The name Windish Matrei, under the Great 
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Venediger, points to the time when the Wend 
occupied this post also. The Gail Thai below St. 
Hermagor, and the valley of the Drau below 
Villach, are occupied by mingled Germans and 
Slovenes. Tarvis, however, and its neighbour- 
hood, is pure German. At Klagenfurt, to the 
south of the Drau, the population is Sclavonic. 
Three-tenths of the inhabitants of Carinthia are 
Slovenes. The boundary in Styria is more distinct, 
and has remained unaltered since the twelfth 
century. Four-fifteenths of the population of this 
province is Slovenic. The boundary runs along 
the Posruck, above Marburg, to the Mur, to 
Ehrenhausen, which it follows to Radkersburg, 
from which point it turns northwards on Hun- 
garian soil. About seventeen mixed parishes lie 
along this frontier, in which both tongues are 
spoken. To the south lie only the towns, as 
Marburg, Cilli, and Pettau, with a strong infusion 
of German. In Carniola, the only Germans 
occupy nineteen villages in the old linguistic 
island of Gottscher. In Trieste there are 10,000 
Germans. Altogether,*the Germans in the Austrian 
crownlands, south of the Thaya, form two-thirds of 
the entire population. 

The proportion is reversed in the Bohemian 
kingdom. There, out of 7,750,000 inhabitants, 
only 2,850,000 are German. The linguistic fron- 
tier runs from Pressburg, along the March, then 
strikes off, where the Thaya flows into it, to the 
Sazawa, that enters the Thaya ; thence to Znaim 
in a south-west direction ; from Znaim north-west 
to Neuhaus, near the springs of the Nescharka. 

Thence the linguistic frontier coincides with that 
of the province of Lower Austria. It runs by 
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Schwarzbach to Krummau on the Moldau, and thence 
in a north-west direction to Taus. The Germans 
have overleaped the range of the Bohmer Wald, 
and established themselves on the Bohemian 
slope of the mountains. Budweis is to a large 
extent German, but the German linguistic frontier 
lies south of it at Krummau, and Germans occupy 
the Upper Moldau valley, from thence to the source, 
and Winterberg, at the head of the Wolnika, and 
Reichenstein, on the Wottawa. From Taus, the Ger- 
man linguistic frontier runs to Pilsen ; thence north- 
west to Manetin ; thence, in a curve to the north- 
east, to Laun on the Eger, and Theressienstadt, 
at its junction with the Elbe ; thence by Hirsch- 
berg, Hiinswasser, to Libenau, on the line of rail 
from Bautzen to Koniggratz ; thence in a much 
indented line, south-eastward to the sources of the 
Neisse and the March ; thence south-east by 
Aussee, Sternberg, to Neu Titschein. Here an 
extreme promontory of Germany projects into the 
midst of a vast mass of Sclave population. The 
frontier now runs due north, much indented, 
through Silesia, to the junction of the Neisse with 
the Oder, and thence still north, in a very broken 
line, to the principality of Trachtenberg, and its 
thinly populated high lake region. From this 
point it turns back rapidly north-west to Ziillichau, 
whence it strikes north to the Warthe. From the 
Warthe, at Birnbaum, the German population 
occupy the north bank of the river, and a very 
broken and lace-like frontier runs thence north-east 
through Prussia proper into Lithuania. 

We have followed the frontier so far without 
noting the numerous islands of outlying Germans 
surrounded by Sqlave or Magyar peoples. Of 
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these there are great numbers in Hungary and in 
Transylvania, and there are whole German colonies 
at Briinn, Iglau, Olmiitz, and Zwittau, Triibau, and 
Landskron, in Bohemia. In Hungary, there are 
nearly 2,O0O,(X)O of Germans, living in detached 
communities, or scattered about in the principal 
towns. These settlements date from the tenth 
century, when Gesa, King of Hungary, and his son 
Stephen, invited German colonists into the land. 
They built villages and walled towns, and occupied 
places of vantage within reach of one another, 
throwing a chain over the whole country. In like 
manner the Saxons were invited into Transyl- 
vania, at the end of the twelfth century. They 
number about 220,000, living in towns and villages 
with Gennan names, in the midst of a Wallachian 
population, which is gradually overwhelming them. 
The German population does not increase, but 
perceptibly shrinks, and this is due to the laxity 
of marriage regulations among them, and an in- 
disposition to have families. 

About 2,650,000 Sclaves are subjects of Prussia, 
as also are 140,000 Lithuanians. The Lithuanian 
is one of the most interesting languages to the 
comparative philologist, because, though poor in 
literature, it has retained to the present day some of 
the most primitive features of Aryan grammar. 
It was once spoken within the limits of East 
Prussia, in the districts of Memel, Tilsit, Ragnit, 
Labiau, and Insterburg. In Russia, the number 
of Lithuanians is estimated at 1,282,000. The 
language is being abandoned, and in one or two 
generations Lithuanian will probably have to be 
counted among the dead languages, like Cornish. 

Almost a quarter of the Polish nation (2,430,000) 
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are subjects of the German Empire. The old 
name of the Polish language was Lekhian, spoken 
in ancient times beyond its present limit, in parts 
of Pomerania and Silesia now occupied by Ger-' 
mans. At present it exists in two dialects, Po- 
lish and Kashubian, the latter spoken in a small 
district between Leba and Lauenburg, by about 
100,000 people. 

The Serbian language is spoken by the Wends 
of the Lausitz, or Lusatia, whose number is about 
140,000. They are the remnants of those Sclaves 
by whom all that country was formerly inhabited, 
and whose settlements extended beyond the Elbe 
to the river Saale. They are called by a general 
name, the Polabes (from/t;, near, and labe^ the Elbe). 
The Wends inhabit the region round the towns of, 
Lobau, Neusalz, Budissin, Kamenz, Spremberg, 
Liibben, Lieberosa, Cottbus, and Muskav, forming 
a kind of Slavonian island in a German sea. Their 
language. is divided into two dialects, each pos- 
sessing, besides popular songs, translations of the 
Bible, and other sacred works. Though German 
is now taught in every school, yet the common 
people cling to their national dialect, and prefer to 
speak " Serski." 

The boundary of the Germans in the Jutland 
peninsula is from Flensburg south, over the Geest 
to Viol, and then up the west coast to Sondern. 
One hundred and fifty thousand Danes are now 
subjects of Germany. Scarce in contact with the 
German linguistic continent lie a multitude of Ger- 
man settlements to the east of the German and 
Austrian empires. These are some of them villages 
entirely German, or towns where the trade and 
manufacture are entirely in the hands of Germans; 
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and, indeed, the whole educated citizen class is 
German. The number of Germans in Russia is over 
i,ocx),ooo. In Poland there are 300 villages in which 
the majority of the inhabitants are Germans. 
These settlements extend along the Vistula to 
Warsaw. Others are clustered round the manufac- 
turing towns of Lodz, whence they extend south- 
wards to Prosna. German settlements were made 
along the Vralta in the times when the Teutonic 
knights owned such a large extent of territory ; 
and since the thirteenth century there have been 
German towns in Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. 
At the present day the towns of Courland are 
wholly, and in Livonia and Esthonia in great part, 
German, and the landed proprietors in the country 
are also German. In Russia proper thirty-one 
colonies were founded between 1765 and 181 2, and 
these, with the German residents in St. Petersburg, 
number 60,00a The chief block of German settle- 
ments is near Szaratow, where they He on both 
sides of the Volga, in 170 villages, numbering 
240,cioo inhabitants. Further south is Sarepta, 
another German settlement ; three others in Georgia, 
about Tiflis and Elisabethpol, in which live about 
10,000 Germans. The second important block of 
German colonies, with 150,000 inhabitants, runs 
through New Russia, from the Sea of Azofif to the 
frontier of Roumania. There are eighty-eight 
German villages on the Malotschna, founded since 
1804 ; eleven colonies in the Crimea, fifty villages 
on both sides of the Dnieper, in the province of 
lekaterinoslav, founded in 1789; a group of thir- 
teen villages on the Bug, thirty-three villages left 
of the Dniester reaching to Odessa, and twenty- 
^even villages in Bessarabja. Pesjdes these, there 
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are a number of isolated German settlements in 
Volhynia and Little Russia, The German popula-^ 
tion of Moscow is 10,000. Most of these colonists 
live in settlements exclusively German, with Ger- 
man schools and churches, and are thus protected 
against Russification. 

German attempts at colonization in the south- 
west have not met with the success of those in the 
east. The settlements that have been made at 
various times, and in various places, as in Andalusia 
and Limerick, have been absorbed by the people of 
the land in which they were. In France, before 
the war, chiefly in Paris, there was a German colony 
of about 170,000. In England, apart from the 
2000 inhabitants of Heligoland, there are, princi- 
pally in London, Manchester, and Liverpool, nearly 
50,000 Germans. In the large towns of Italy 
about 15,060. In America the number is probably 
9,000,000, but of these many have ceased to speak 
German^ and are more or less Americanized. 
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VII. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The fall of the old Empire — The North-German Bund — The 
present Empire. I. The Bundesrath. 2. The Reichstag. 
3. The Imperial Chancellor. 4. Citizenship in the Em- 
pire. 5. The Empire and the Confederate States. 6. The 
German States. 01.) The Republics. (B,) The Monarchies. 
The Landtag. The Ministry. 7. The Army. 8. The Courts 
of Justice. 9. Education. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, when Ger- 
many was threatened by France, it had no unity 
able to resist the aggressor. The empire, never 
very coherent and concentrated, had received its 
death-blow at the Reformation and the consequent 
Thirty Years' War. Napoleon saw before him a 
house built on the sand, and before the flood 
directed against it, it went to pieces. Some idea 
of the disorganized condition of Germany may be 
gathered from the fact that when the emperor 
summoned the Diet of Ravensburg, it consisted of 
221 sovereign princes, exercising 296 votes, exclu- 
sive of the 1400 free imperial knights ; so that Ger- 
many at that time consisted of nearly 1800 
independent sovereign states, held together loosely 
by their personal interests, and the very slender 
thread of imperial allegiance. The war that fol- 
lowed the Revolution of 1789, breaking out 
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between France and Germany, shook the many- 
membered empire to pieces, and the whole left bank 
of the Rhine, a territory of some 5 500 square miles 
and over 2,000,000 inhabitants, fell by the Treaty 
of Luneville, in 1 801, to France. After the Franco- 
Austrian war in 1805, which was put an ^d to by 
the Peace of Pressburg, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden, which had played the traitors' part, were 
repaid by Napoleon at the cost of Austria, whose 
German provinces were largely dissevered, and dis- 
tributed among the states which had acted the 
jackal to the foreign Hon. 

In 1806 Napoleon established the Rhine-Bund, 
a confederation of German States under his protec- 
tion. With this the last trace of an united Ger- 
many was effaced, and on August 6th, 1806, the 
Emperor Francis laid down the imperial crown, 
and declared the empire dissolved. During the 
unhappy war of Prussia with France, several 
German princes joined the Rhine-Bund. Napoleon 
cut and carved the principalities after his fancy. 
He created in 1807 a new Kingdom of Westphalia, 
and introduced it into the Rhine-Bund. By the 
Peace of Tilsit in 1807; and again by that of 
Vienna in 1809, Austria and Prussia were con- 
demned to make fresh sacrifices of territory, which 
was either united immediately to France, or was 
incorporated in the Bund. 

As Austria and Prussia, the pillars of German 
independence, were moved eastward. Napoleon 
withdrew all the territory north-west of a line 
drawn from the Lippe to the mouth of the Trave, 
from the Rhine-Bund, and annexed it to France. 
Thus the confederation of German states brought 
under subjection to France comprised, in 181 1, 
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21,000 square miles, with 13,000,000 inhabitants, 
leaving only 25,000 square miles, and 12,000,000 
inhabitants free from French thraldom. This 
was the apogee of the power of Napoleon, and 
the extremity of German humiliation. It did not 
last long. The battle of Leipzig, in 181 3, freed 
Germany from the stranger. The Rhine-Bund 
was dissolved, and its members united with Prussia 
and Austria to prosecute the war. The year 18 14 
saw the fall of Napoleon, and the recovery to Ger- 
many of all the lands severed from her by the 
peace of Luneville, with the exception of Liege and 
the circle of Burgundy, which fell to the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, 

The Congress of Vienna, in 1814-15, recast the 
map of Germany, and the German Bund was formed, 
consisting of thirty-eight members, at the head of 
which stood the Empire of Austria, and the king- 
doms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
and Hanover. This Bund was not the formation 
of a confederate state, like the United States of 
America, but was simply a confederation of inde- 
pendent states for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. It left each state free to govern itself as it 
would : it merely guaranteed to each its sovereignty 
so long as it stood back to back with the others. 

After the foundation of the Bund, some territorial 
changes took place which reduced the number of 
confederates to thirty-two. The Prussian province 
of Posen joined the Bund in 1848, so did the 
Netherland Duchy of Limburgin 1839, and Schles- 
wig in 1864. On the other hand, several princes 
died without issue, and their principalities fell to 
other branches. The war of t%G& between Prussia 
atid Austria broke up the German Baiid, whfeh 
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was finally and officially dissolved at Augsburg on 
the 24th August, 1866. In its place Prussia esta- 
blished the North-German Bund, under the presi- 
dency of the King of Prussia. It consisted of 
twenty-two members : i, Prussia ; 2, Saxe- Weimar ; 
3, Oldenburg ; 4, Brunswick ; 5, Saxe-Altenburg ; 
6, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 7, Anhalt ; 8, Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen ; 9, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt ; 
10, Waldeck; 11, Reuss, the junior line; 12, 
Schaumburg-Lippe ; 13, Lippe ; 14, Liibeck; 15, 
Bremen; 16, Hamburg; 17, Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; 
18, Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; 19, Hesse ;^ 20, Reuss, 
elder line ; 21, Saxe-Meiningen ; 22, Saxony. 

The North-German Bund was established on 
the 25th June, 1867, and its organization was prac- 
tically the same as that extended in 1871 to the 
entire German Empire. The four southern German 
states, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse 
(south of the Rhine and Main), were not included 
in this confederation ; but treaties were entered 
into individually between Prussia and each of them, 
binding them to offensive and defensive union with 
the North-German Bund, and guaranteeing them 
in return the integrity of their territories. More- 
over, these four states entered in 1867 into the 
German Zoll-Verein, so that in reality all Germany 
has been both commercially and militarily united 
since 1867. 

The breaking out of the Franco-German war, in 
July, 1870^ united the whole of Germany fac- 
titiously under the King of Prussia, and the vic- 
torious progress of the German army to the 
capital and heart of France resulted in the procla- 

^ Only for a part of her territory north of the Rhine. 
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mation at Versailles, on January i8th, 1871, of the 
revival of the German Empire, under the King of 
Prussia as its head, and in the recovery and re-incor- 
poration of the old imperial territories of Elsass 
and a part of Lorraine, 

The present German Empire, which consists of 
the union of the four southern states with the 
North-German Bund, embraces the whole of Ger- 
many with the exception of the Austrian crown 
lands, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and the 
insignificant Principality of Lichtenstein ; it in- 
cludes also the provinces of Prussia proper, and 
Posen, the Grand Duchy of Schleswig, and the 
imperial territory of Elsass-Lothringen, 

It comprises twenty-six states. Of these 
twenty-two are monarchical and three are repub- 
lican. One, Elsass-Lothringen, is an imperial 
province under the sovereignty of the German 
Empire. The object of the union is declared to be 
" the protection of the territory of the Bund and 
of the rights of the same, as well as the care of 
the well-being of the German people." The Bund 
is indissoluble, and at the opening of the protocol 
is declared to be ** eternal," and as one out of which 
none of the sovereign states constituting the Bund 
are at liberty to retire. 

The imperial laws precede, and where conflicting 
override, the laws of the several states. These 
laws are passed by the Bundesrath and the 
Reichstag. The Bundesrath consists of the repre- 
sentatives (plenipotentiaries) of the members oif 
the Bund, which has, in all, 58 votes, of which 
Prussia has 17, Bavaria 6, Saxony 4, Wiirtemberg 
4, Baden and Hesse each 3, Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Brunswick each 2, The rest (with the ex- 
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ception of Elsass-Lothringen) possess one each. 
The president of the Bundesrath is the imperial 
chancellor, who is named by the emperor, and is 
responsible only to him. He is in no sense the 
representative and minister of the Bundesrath. 

The imperial diet (Reichstag) consists of 397 mem- 
bers, elected for three years, by universal suffrage. 

The King of Prussia is the president of the Bund, 
and the president of the Bund bears the title of 
Emperor of Germany. He represents the rights 
of the German people and of the empire. He can 
declare war (with the consent of the Bundesrath) 
and conclude a peace, and enter into treaties, in 
the name of the German people and empire, with 
foreign powers. It is his prerogative to summon 
the annual parliament of the Bundesrath and of 
the imperial diet (Reichstag), to open it, and to 
prorogue it, 

Germany forms one territory as regards com- 
merce, with a common frontier for the levy of cus- 
toms. The fleet of the empire is subject to the 
supreme authority of the emperor. In like man- 
ner, the army of the empire is one body under the 
command of the emperor. Every German man is 
" wehrpflichtig," or bound to bear arms, and may 
not delegate this obligation to another. He belongs 
for seven years (generally from the age of twenty- 
one to that of twenty-eight) to the standing army 
or to the marine. For the first three years he 
serves with the colours, for the last four he is in 
the reserve. After that, for five more years he 
belongs to the land or see-wehr. For the dis- 
charge of the general expenses of the Bund, the 
customs furnish a revenue, together with a general 
tax, and the profits that accrue from the post and 
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telegraph. Should these sources prove insufiScient, 
the deficit is made up by subventions from the 
several states that comprise the empire. 

The German Empire has no responsible ministry 
at its head under the crown; it has but one re- 
sponsible fhinister, the imperial chancellor, and he 
is not responsible to the Reichstag or the Bundes- 
rath ; but to the emperor alone. He presides, as 
already said, in the Bundesrath, and conducts its 
business. He is the head officer under the emperor, 
and he is answerable for the governmental acts of 
the emperor. Under his immediate conduct is the 
Imperial Chancery and also the Foreign Office. 

Such in outline is the constitution of the empire. 
We will now enter into particulars. 

I . The Buiidesrath* 

The several states that make up the Bund take 
part in the government of the empire through their 
plenipotentiaries, who are nominated by their 
several governments, and are not elected. They 
form together the federative element of the im- 
perial organism, and, in contrast to the members of 
the Reichstag, represent their governments and 
not the people, consequently they act in accordance 
with the instructions they have received, and are 
responsible to their several ministries. The number 
is fifty-eight, and Prussia has secured to herself, 
with her seventeen representatives and those of 
states intimately bound to her, a preponderating 
power in it. 

The Bundesrath deals with and directs all 
branches of imperial legislation. It drafts the 
bills which are to be submitted to the Reichstag 
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and reviews the financial position of the empire. 
It also forms a privy council, assisting in the go- 
vernment and administration of the empire. 

When the Bundesrath has drafted a bill, it is 
presented by the chancellor, in the name of the 
emperor, to the Reichstag. If a majority in both 
Bundesrath and Reichstag are in favour of the 
bill, it becomes law. If the Reichstag passes amend- 
ments to the bill, it is sent back to the Bundesrath. 

The Bundesrath possesses further the right of 
regulating all such matters in the army, navy, post- 
office, telegraph, and consulships, as are not 
reserved to the emperor. It watches over the 
execution of the laws. The diet cannot be dis- 
solved before the expiration of its three-year course 
without its consent, nor can war be declared with- 
out its sanction. It exercises, further, a control 
over the imperial expenditure. 

For the collecting of information and supervision 
of the several departments of the state, the Bundes- 
rath annually appoints committees : (i) for the 
army ; (2) for the navy ; (3) for customs and taxes ; 
(4) for trade and commerce ; (5) for the railways, 
post, and telegraph ; (6) for justice ; (7) for the 
finances. Each of these committees consists of at 
least the representatives of four states, besides the 
president, who must represent Prussia. In the 
military committee Bavaria must be represented. 
In addition to these committees, (8) Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and two other representa- 
tives, subject to election by the rest of the Bundes- 
rath form assessors ,to the imperial council, as 
committee on foreign affairs. 

The Bundesrath is summoned annually ; it may 
IjesumrnQtied before, and independently of; the 
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Reichstag ; but the Reichstag may not be sum* 
moned without the Bundesrath, which sits at the 
same time with it. 

2, The Reichstag. 

The Reichstag represents the people of Germany, 
and gives expression to their political opinions. It 
is composed of members elected by direct, secret, 
and universal suffrage. The number of representa- 
tives is 397, but is not limited to that number. As 
a rule, one member stands for 100,000 souls. The 
representatives for Prussia are 235, Bavaria 48, 
Saxony 23, Wiirtemberg 17, Elsass-Lorraine 15, 
Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mecklenburg-Schwerin 6, Saxe- 
Weimar 3, Oldenburg 3, Brunswick 3, Hamburg 3, 
Saxe-Meiningen 2, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 2, Anhalt 
I, Mecklenburg-Strelitz i, Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt I, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen i, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe i, Lippe i, Lauenburg i, Liibeck i, 
Bremen i. 

The right of voting belongs to every German 
man after he has attained the age of twenty-five, 
in the state to which he belongs. In order to keep 
the army free from political partisanship, this right 
to vote is in abeyance so long as a man serves by 
the colours. Those are inadmissible as voters 
who are under overseers and guardians, those who 
are in the regular receipt of relief from public funds, 
those who are bankrupt, and criminals. 

The Reichstag is summoned annually, by the 
emperor, and the summons is issued simultaneously 
with that to the Bundesrath. It is opened either 
by the emperor in person or by his commissioner, 
with an address from the throne. 

The functions of the Reichstag lie in the same 
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grooves as those of the Bundesrath. It assists in 
the making and imposing of laws. It considers, 
assents to, amends or rejects, those laws sent down 
to it from the Bundesrath. It can also draft bills 
and send them up to the Upper House. In financial 
matters it exercises a control over the expenditure 
of the state, and over the taxation and the imposi- 
tion of duties. Without its consent the state can 
contract no loan. As the representative of the 
people it exercises the right of petitioning the 
emperor, and of questioning the government. 
The Reichstag has the privilege of electing its own 
president and vice-president. 

3. The Imperial Chancellor. 

The German Empire possesses no responsible 
ministry ; it possesses one minister in chief, the 
chancellor, who is appointed by the emperor and is 
responsible solely to him. The emperor publishes 
all orders in the name of the empire ; their validity 
depends, as does the publication of laws, on the 
signature of the chancellor. All bills and com- 
munications sent by the Bundesrath to the Reichs- 
tag go in the name of the emperor through the 
hands of the chancellor. He is president of the 
Bundesrath, and is the representative of the govern- 
ment to the Reichstag. There is no provision in the 
laws of the empire for bringing the chancellor to 
account. 

The Imperial Chancery forms a central office for 
the control of all the departments of the state under 
one president, who is also a Prussian minister. 
According to the original organization, the offices 
of Justice, of Finance, of Post, Telegraph, and Rail- 
ways, as well as the office of Elsass-Lothringen 
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were united under his immediate control, but the 
increase of business has made it necessary to sepa* 
rate these various departments, and to place them 
under several official staffs subject to the general 
supervision and control of the chancellor. The 
Foreign Office is the organ of the chancellor for 
protecting the interests of the country abroad. 
This and the Exchequer remain under the direct 
control of the chancellor. Eight other offices are 
responsible to him : i, the Post Office and Tele- 
graph ; 2, the Imperial Railways Office, which 
exercises control over all railways, and acquires for 
the state those which are in private hands ; 3, the 
Office of Justice ; 4, the Imperial Finance Office ; 
5, the Admiralty ; 6, the War Office ; 7, the 
Invalid Fund ; 8, the National Debt Office. 

Other offices are only indirectly responsible to 
the chancellor, — such as the Patent Office, the 
Imperial Bank, Sec. 

4. Citizenship in the Empire. 

All members of the several states comprised in 
the empire are citizens of the empire as well, just 
as those who belong to a Swiss canton are also 
Swiss citizens. Citizenship is acquired, mediately^ 
by descent, legitimation, and marriage ; immediately 
by naturalization. When a German has children 
born out of Germany, these children are members of 
the German Empire. Marriage of a foreign woman 
with a German husband makes her a member 
of the empire. Ten years uninterrupted residence 
abroad brings with it the loss of membership. 

The rights and obligations of citizenship are 
{d) the right of voting for the Reichstag ; (b) the 
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right of petitioning the Reichstag ; {c) the right of 
appeal against neglect or miscarriage of justice ; 
{d) the right of protection abroad ; {e) military 
duty ; {/) obligation to pay tax. 

Moreover, every citizen of the empire has the 
right to pass from one state in . the Bund to an- 
other, to settle there, and acquire property and 
civil rights, and to exercise public office in it. 

5. The Empire and tite States. 

By the Imperial Constitution the objects of the 
Bund are, the protection of the whole of Germany 
against aggression, and the encouragement of 
national prosperity. For the carrying out of 
these objects it is necessary for the imperial power 
to curtail some of the privileges of the several 
states, and the fourth article of the Constitution 
indicates the limits of this interference. In four 
departments the empire exercises a sovereign and 
absolute authority; (i) over the army and navy ; 
. (2) over the finances of the empire, the imposi- 
tion of duties, and the taxes on fsalt, tobacco, 
brandy, beer, and sugar; (3) over the post and 
telegraphs; (4) over the foreign trade, and the 
protection of German commerce abroad. The 
postal and telegraph officials are consequently 
officers of the empire, and not of the state; an 
exception is made in the case of Bavaria and Wiir- • 
temberg, where they belong to the state. On the 
other hand, the customs and taxes are collected by 
the functionaries of the confederate states, but they 
are under the control of an imperial board. The 
empire is authorized to lay down railways or dig 
canals in the interest of commerce, or for military 
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purposes, even against the consent of the states 
through which they run. 

The empire, moreover, has the right of (i) trying 
all cases of high treason ; (2) of hearing all trade 
disputes in the court of final instance, established 
for this purpose at Leipzig; (3) of deciding disputes 
between the states comprising the Bund ; (4) of 
appointing consuls abroad ; (5) of receiving and 
hearing appeals in various disputes, and in cases 
of miscarriage of justice ; (6) of regulating and 
bringing into uniformity the coinage and the 
weights and measures ; (7) of censorship over the 
press ; (8) of issuing patents and protecting copy- 
right ; (9) of revising and codifying the civil and 
criminal laws ; (10) of controlling the banks. 

The imperial government alone has the right to 
proclaim war and conclude peace. It acts in behalf 
of the Bund in making treaties with foreign states. 
The diplomatic representation of the Bund is exe- 
cuted by an imperial ambassador, nevertheless the 
several princes may send ambassadors for their 
states, but the imperial ambassador is alone re- 
sponsible in all political and commercial matters. 

6. The German States. 

Twenty-one constitutional monarchies and three 
free cities survived the war of 1866. These states 
have lost somewhat of their independence by their 
organization under the empire ; they can no longer 
act autonomously towards foreign powers, and the 
sphere of the activity of their governing bodies is 
limited by their own frontiers. 

A. Bremen, Hamburg, and Llibeck are repre- 
sentative republics, governed by Biirgermeister and 
Senate elected by the citizens. 
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{a) By the Bremen revised constitution, the 
Senate consists of eighteen persons, of which ten 
are lawyers, and five are merchants, and this body 
is the governing power of the state. The Senate 
elects two Biirgermeisters, each for four years, and 
these take it in turn to act as president. The 
second house, which together with the Senate passes 
laws, is composed of 1 50 members, of which fourteen 
are men of a learned profession, forty-two are mer- 
chants or shopkeepers, and twenty-two are trades- 
men. 

(^.) By the Hamburg Constitution, the republic 
is governed by the Senate, the Biirgerschaft, and 
by a committee elected by the latter. The Biir- 
gerschaft is elected by ballot, and by universal 
suffrage. 

(^.) By the Liibeck Constitution, the govern- 
ment consists of a Senate composed of fourteen 
members, and by the Biirgerschaft, a second house. 
The Senate is nominated by the Biirgermeister. 
No law can be passed without the consent of both 
houses ; and all bills sent down to the lower house, 
after having been passed by it, are signed by the 
Biirger committee elected by the lower house, 
and consisting of thirty members ; and only then 
do they acquire the force of law. 

B, The twenty-one other states, though some 
are kingdoms, and others grand duchies, duchies, and 
principalities, are all monarchies, hereditary and 
constitutional.^ 

In each, the sovereign is the person of the state 
who gives force to laws passed by the parliament, 

2 Mecklenbufg cailnot, however, be said to have a constitutional 
government. 

N 
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and possesses the power of veto, the power of grant- 
ing pardon, and the nomination of officers of state, 
and of all the several functionaries in their several 
departments of the state. 

The earliest form of parliament is found in the 
assembly of liis vassals by a prince for consultation, 
and such assemblies are met with before the 
thirteenth century. By degrees each state de- 
veloped an. organized diet of representatives, of the 
clergy, the gentry, and the citizens. Only here and 
there was the peasant able to obtain a footing and 
a voice in these assemblies. 

These diets voted supplies, passed laws, and 
heard appeals, and to a very considerable extent 
took part in the government of the state, and hin- 
dered the prince from acting on his own initiative. 

The ^Reformation introduced a new order of 
things. The princes aimed at absolutism, and suc- 
ceeded in stripping the governed of all voice in the 
government. The Thirty Years' War completed 
the extinction of the constitutional principle. The 
War of Freedom first aroused the political sense 
of the German people to their rights, but it is only 
since 1848 that all the States of Germany, with 
the exception of Mecklenburg, have adopted the 
modern representative constitution. 

In the great states the Landstande (parliament) 
consist of two houses ; the upper, or House of 
Lords, represents the conservative element in the 
State, the lower house, or House of Commons, 
represents the innovating element. 

The first chamber is composed of the upper 
nobility who derive their right to sit by inheritance, 
the princes of the reigning house, and the holders 
of high ecclesiastical and government offices, as 
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bishops and. the ministers of the sovereign, the 
representatives of the university, and certain spe- 
cialists in matters of social and political interest 
nominated by the crown. In some constitutions 
the landed gentry and the great towns also send 
representatives to the upper house. The second 
chamber is purely elective. The two chambers 
are.of equal authority ; and the consent of both is 
necessary for the passing of a law, or the imposi- 
tion of a tax. 

Election is either direct or indirect. Direct elec- 
tion is when the electors choose their own repre- 
sentative ; indirect, when they elect a body of repre- 
sentatives to whom is intrusted the election of the 
members. The first system has this advantage, that 
it places the candidate and the electors in imme- 
diate relation, and excites greater interest among 
the people in the government of the country ; the 
disadvantages are, that the uneducated and ignorant 
are easily led away, and their votes secured by any 
demagogue and destructive agitator. 

The general right of election is sometimes modi^ 
fied by representation of classes, as the landed 
interest, commerce and manufactures, ind the agri- 
cultural interest. The most recent laws on election 
lay great stress on the amount of tax paid, and give 
higher Value to the vote that represents the larger 
contribution to the acquirements of the state. It 
has been seen and felt in Germany, that it is a fatal 
error to give universal suffrage, and allow the 
majority, who have nothing to lose by change, to 
swamp the votes of those to whom the stability of 
the State and security of property are essential. 

In Prussia the electors are divided into three 
classes, according to the amount of their taxation, 

N 2 
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and each class sends a representative to parliament 
for the district. 

If this were adopted in England, a county 
that now sends two members to parliament would 
in future send three — one, the representative of the 
squirarchy ; the second, of the farmers ; the third, of 
the labourers ; and it can hardly be doubted that 
this would be a more effective representation of 
the interests of all than the present system. 

Election of members is for a certain fixed term 
of years, after the lapse of which, a fresh election 
takes place. 

No law can be promulgated, altered, or abro- 
gated without the consent of the two houses, rati- 
fied by the prince. 

The Landstande control the exchequer, dis- 
cuss and pass the budget, consent to impose 
taxes and duties, and to contract loans. 

Every sovereign has his ministers, and in a large 
state there are several, and they form together a 
ministry for the supervision of the government of 
the country, under a president. The Prussian system 
may be taken as the norm of the others. There are 
eight ministers: (i) the minister of the home 
department ; (2) the minister of religion and 
education' ; (3) the minister of trade (with charge 
of the railways, roads, canals, rivers, trade and 
commerce, and mines) ; (4) the minister of agri- 
culture : (5) the minister of the exchequer ; (6). 
the minister of justice (who not only has the super- 
vision of the execution of the laws, but also the 
drafting of bills for parliament, and the appoint- 
ment of officials) ; (7) the minister of war ; and 
(8) the minister of foreign affairs. 

8 With this is combined medicine. 
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The privy council of the sovereign is composed 
of the princes of the reigning family and the high 
officers of state. 

7. The Army. 

The emperor has the supreme command over 
the German army in peace and in war. He sees 
that the army is kept up to its full complement in 
numbers, and to the highest attainable standard of 
military efficiency. The emperor satisfies himself 
by inspection that the several contingents are up 
to the standard. He orders the entire organiza- 
tion and distribution of the contingents, the land« 
wehr, and the garrisons. The Bavarian army 
alone stands on a somewhat different footing ; it is 
only subjected to the command of the emperor in 
time of war. All German troops take oath to the 
emperor. The nomination of the officers— except 
the general commanding each contingent and the 
commanders of fortresses — is left to the princes of 
the several states forming the confederation, but 
is for the most part not exercised by them. The 
navy is under the exclusive control of the emperor. 

The army on a peace-footing numbers 401,659 
men. The standing army (with the reserve and the 
landwehr, together with the navy and the see- 
wehr) forms the German military power. 

The several armies are infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, and train. The infantry are formed in 
469 battalions, the cavalry in 465 squadrons, the 
field artillery in 300 batteries, the foot artillery in 
29, the pioneers and train form each 18 battalions. 
The territorial military division of the empire is 
into 17 army-corps districts (Prussia 11, Bavaria 
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2, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Baden, and Elsass-Loth- 
ringen, i each). The entire army is divided into 
i8 army corps (lo belong to Prussia, the nth to 
Hesse, the I2th to Saxony, the 13th to Wiirtem- 
berg, the 14th to Baden, the isth to Elsass-Loth- 
ringen, the i6th and 17th to Bavaria, and the i8th 
comprises the guards). An army corps is divided 
into two to three divisions, and each division into. as 
many brigades. A brigade consists of from two 
to three regiments, and a regiment of infantry of 
three battalions ; a cavalry regiment consists of 
five squadrons. 

Every German is subject to military service, arid 
may not perform it by proxy. This obligation is 
an honourable one; and a criminal, by the fact 
of his having been sentenced to prison, loses there- 
by permanently his right to bear arms for Father- 
land. 

The duty to undergo military service begins at 
the completion of the seventeenth year, and lasts 
till the end of the forty-second, but a German is 
only bound to serve for twelve years out of these 
twenty-five. 

. Military service consists in serving {a) in the 
active, (b) in the reserve force (both form the stand- 
ing army) ; {c) in the landwehr, (d) in the supply. 

Military service in the standing army begins at 
the age of twenty-one and lasts seven years, of 
which three are active, with the colours ; during the 
next four the man is in the reserve ; then service is in 
the landwehr for five years, and thence till the age of 
forty-two every German man is in the landsturm.. 
But though, as a rule, the recruits begin to serve 
on attaining the age of twenty-one, yet they may 
enter at seventeen, if they desire to get over their 
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military service earlier than if they waited till called 
into the ranks. 

An exception to the length of service is made in 
behalf of those young men who are destined for 
the learned professions ; they enter as volunteers 
for one year. To become an " Einjahriger/' or 
" Freiwilliger," a young man must have passed in 
the first class in the government school. These 
volunteers receive no pay, purchase their own uni* 
forms, board and lodge at their own cost, and are 
not counted among the effective force. 

The standing army and fleet are always on a war- 
footing ; they are the schools educating the nation 
for war. The land and see-wehr are the feeders of 
the standing army and navy. 

The landsturm only flies to arms when the realm 
is threatened with invasion. 

The German fleet is designed to consist of 23 
ironclads, 20 corvettes, 6 despatch-boats, 18 gun* 
boats, 2 artillery vessels, 2 brigs, and 28 torpedo 
vessels. 

The officers in army and navy are not raised 
from the ranks, but are educated to their profes- 
sion in military colleges ; and the officers are elected 
to vacancies by their peers. 

8. The Courts of Justice, 

On October ist, 1879, <^^^ organized imperial 
system for the administration of justice came into 
force in place of the numerous and varied courts 
which previously existed in the several states 
comprising the Bund. 
. The system is as follows : 

(^.) The inferior coiifts^ fof small districts, are 
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presided over by a magistrate ; these settle disputes 
about goods under the value of 15/., and between 
landlord and tenant, employers and employed, and 
other minor matters. 

(^.) The Land-gericht is a court of first instance 
for large districts, in which . disputes concerning 
goods over the value of 1 5/., are heard, and serious 
matters for the trying of which the first court has 
not jurisdiction. 

(r.) The Oberlandes-gericht is the court for the 
entire province. 

(^.) As court of final appeal is the Imperial 
Court at Leipzig. 

In criminal matters the same magistrates and 
judges act as in the civil courts. 

(^.) The lowest is the Schoffen-gericht, consist- 
ing of a magistrate and two sheriffs chosen by the 
people. These officers have equal voices in pro- 
nouncing judgment. The court is for slight 
injuries to the person, thefts, frauds, and damages 
done to property under the value of twenty-five 
shillings. 

{J),) The higher court is the same as the Land- 
gericht. This Straf-gericht tries cases of a graver 
nature than those which the Schoffen-gericht can 
dispose of. It is unable to give a lower sentence 
of imprisonment than five years, 

(r.) The Schwur-gericht is a court presided over 
by three judges, and for which a jury of twelve is 
sworn in. This sits periodically like our quarter 
sessions. 

[d) Above this, as court of final appeal, is the 
Reichs-gericht. 

in addition to these courts are the court-martial 
in the army, and the consular courts abroad. 
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9. Education, 

Germany is divided into Bezirke (circles), each 
containing from six up to twenty or thirty parishes. 
On entering a village the first object that strikes 
the traveller's eye is a board, on which is painted, 
first, the name of the village, then the name of the 
Bezirk to which it belongs. The Bezirk, the 
smallest state division, is controlled by a civil 
officer, the Landrath. Associated with the Land- 
rath is a school superintendent. Each parish has 
one elementary school or more, according to its 
requirements. 

In order to bring the youth to these schools, 
education is made compulsory. Every child, male 
and female, from the age of six to fourteen, is 
obliged to attend school. Regular attendance at 
school is enforced, if necessary, by the police. 
The police-officer of every village and town makes 
out a list of all children of school-age, and hands 
it in to the local School Board connected with each 
school, which is then responsible for the children's 
attendance. 

The usual hours of school are from eight till 
noon, and from two o'clock till four in the after- 
noon. The general division of subjects during the 
week is this: — religion, six hours; reading and 
writing, twelve hours ; ciphering, five hours ; and 
singing, three hours. Nothing can be simpler and 
better. The instruction is kept down to what is 
purely elementary, but that is required to be most 
thorough. The masters of these schools are pro- 
vided from colleges, government establishments, 
where they are trained. Although all classes meet 
for instruction, yet, practically, the gentlemen's 
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children are kept apart, in separate forms and at 
separate desks, from the children of the poor, for 
reasons of cleanliness. 

Above the Volks-Schule stand others, also under 
government — the classical and the commercial. 
The classical schools are the " Progymnasium " and 
the "Gymnasium/' leading directly to the University 
and to the learned professions. The commercial 
schools are the " Upper Biirger-Schule " and the 
" Real-Schule," leading to trade, commerce, and 
civil engineering. In each of these schools the 
pupil gets from twenty-eight to thirty hours school- 
ing in the week. There is one half-holiday, which 
is in the middle of the week. 

The annual cost of education in one of these 
schools varies from i/. to 42 j. 

There are also superior girls' schools of excellent 
quality, under state-provided schedules of educa- 
tion, where the cost of education is about the same 
as in the boys' schools. 

There are twenty-two universities in Germany : 
Berlin, Bonn, Braunsberg, Breslau, Erlangen, 
Freiburg, Giessen, Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, 
Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Konigsberg, Leipzig, Mar- 
burg, Munich, Miinster, Rostock, Strassburg, 
Tubingen, and Wiirzburg. 

In the German universities there are no 
colleges ; the students lodge in the towns. They 
meet one another in the lecture-halls of the uni- 
versity building. The professors vary much in 
number in the several universities ; there are sixty- 
three at Berlin, and eight at Braunsberg ; at 
Munich there are seventy, at Miinster nineteen. 

Of lectures there are two sorts, the " publicum ^' 
and the " privatum," To th^ foi-nier all p^ersoiis are 
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admitted ; and it is either gratis or a trifling hono- 
rarium is paid at the door. The "privatum" is 
delivered to the students in one special subject, and 
is more special in its interest ; the honorarium 
paid for these private lectures — four times per week 
through the term — is somewhat under a pound. 
Attendance at the university lectures for a year 
at a German university costs from 25/. to 30/. 

Some professors give also the " privatissimum," 
i.e., private lectures in their houses, to their pupils. 
This is always gratis. University professors are 
most jealous of their comrades making money by 
their knowledge ; consequently few venture to 
brave the general feeling and charge for private 
•* coaching " of their pupils. 

Students pass at will from one university to an- 
other. They may, or may not, attend lectures ; 
there is no compulsion. But the government 
insists on all candidates for the ministry of the 
church, and for law and medicine, passing three 
years in a German university, and at the end of 
that period undergoing examination by Govern- 
ment commissioners. The university in Germany 
is not the testing, but the teaching body. It 
instructs, government examines.* 

^ See, for more full information, my " Germany, Present and 
Past." 
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VIII. 

THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE. 

The social stratification of Germany — I. The Bauer — U. Tlie 
Burger— III. The Adel— IV. The Proletariat. 

A GOOD deal has been said in the First Chapter of 
this volume on the geological structure of Ger- 
many, on the deposition of the several strata, 
and their relative positions, and the reader has 
been shown how the geological history of the 
formation of the land has affected its history as 
the habitation of man. Not only is the German 
land composed of various sedimentary deposits, but 
also the German people. Not only may Germany 
be classed in three or four physical divisions — 
that is, three actually, and a fourth which is the 
stepping-stone to the last, the slope of the Alps, 
but the German social fabric is similarly con- 
structed ; it has its lower step, the " Bauernstand," 
like the great level plain ; its " Biirgerthum,'' like 
the Mid-German hilly land, full of ups and downs, 
much inequality, and no monotony ; and lastly, it 
has its " Adelstand," the nobility, with the sovereign 
princes towering aloft like the Alps, and the 
gentry, the " Nieder Adel " lying at its feet as the 
slope of the Alps. 

If any one will understand the physical geo- 
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graphy of Germany, he must bear in his head its 
threefold division ; and if any one will understand 
the social politics of Germany, he must clearly com- 
prehend the three grand subdivisions of the people 
into Bauernstand, Biirgerthum, and Adelstand. 

Of late another " Stand " has appeared, the Pro- 
letariat — the artisan class of the great towns, debat- 
able ground, like the flooded marshes beyond the 
sea wall, now dry and then submerged. 

The Middle Ages were the age of the Adel, of the 
aristocracy, when all power was in its hands. The 
aristocracy has lost its influence and its hold on 
power. This is now the age of the Burgess — of com- 
merce. How long it may last we cannot tell, but it is 
already threatened by the Proletariat, and the 
next age may be that of the Workman. The Noble 
lives on the past ; the Burger and the Bauer on the 
present ; the Proletarian on the future. The past to 
him is nothing, the present is intolerable ; only the 
future can give him what he dreams. 

We shall consider in succession the several strata 
of German social life, beginning with the Bauer, on 
whom the whole structure is built up. 

/. The Bauer, 

The English system of letting farms for a term of 
years at a fixed annual rent — a system that dates 
back to the reign of Edward III. — was unknown in 
Germany. No leases were granted. Money was 
scarce, and the farmer could not get the coin where- 
with to pay a rent. Nearly all land was in the hands 
of the nobility, the church, or the towns, but the 
theory was that the soil belonged to the Emperor, who 
granted it in feof to nobles, and these nobles owed 
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him military service in return. The nobles in turn 
granted the land to peasants, also in feof — that is, 
on certain conditions — the conditions being that 
they should be pfovided with so many sacks of corn, 
so much meat, and so many barrels of wine ; and 
also that the peasants should work a certain 
number of days in the year without pay for their 
landlords. 

In time the payment of tithe in kind was com- 
muted into a money payment, and the free labour 
was abolished by law. The peasants who had been 
planted on the ground built their own houses and 
outhouses, and the landlord could not dispossess 
them. The land was in a measure theirs as well as 
his ; that is to say, it was no more his personal pro- 
perty than it was theirs ; he had it in feof of the 
emperor, and they held it in feof from him. If he 
failed to fulfil his obligations, he could be dispos- 
sessed, but not otherwise ; if they failed to fulfil 
their obligations, they could be dispossessed, but not 
otherwise. Moreover, the landlord could not raise 
the rent, so long as the Bauer gave the stipulated 
number of sacks of corn, or its equivalent in money ; 
the lord could not object, though the value of the 
land was much enhanced. Thus the Bauer looked 
on himself as every whit as much an owner of the 
land as his landlord. He paid the lord a tax, as 
he paid the sovereign a tax, but the land was his, 
from generation to generation. 

After the great European war the landed gentry 
were greatly impoverished, and in such distress 
that they were ready to accept when the state 
offered to advance money for the buying off of 
their claims. The money was advanced to the 
peasants, and thus it came about that over a large 
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part of Germany the land has now passed entirely 
into the hands of the peasants, and that the nobles 
only retain land here and there. 

The reader will now understand the different 
position of the German Bauer from that of the 
English farmer. He resembles the old English 
yeoman, now almost extinct. 

Many of our old yeomen families rose to be 
country gentry. A thrifty generation or two, by con- 
tinuous purchase of land enlarged its possessions, 
till the family was of sufficient importance to appear 
at the herald's court, and buy a coat of arms and 
write themselves gentlemen. It was never so in 
Qermany; no Bauer ever dreamed of becoming a 
gentleman. History tells of many peasant risings 
of all sorts, in which the oppressed Bauer sought to 
better his condition, but never did he think of 
leaving his condition. He was perfectly contented 
to remain in it, as had his fathers, and to bring up 
his children to remain in it also. The Bauer is proud 
of his position. He despises every other condition. 
He looks on the gentleman as something of a 
windbag, and the Biirger as nothing but a 
money-bag. He was right to be proud. The 
nobleman has ceased to be a factor to be reckoned 
with ; the Biirger has changed his whole mode of 
carrying on his trade and manufactures ; but the 
Bauer is the same to day as he was a thousand 
years ago. The noble may disappear in name as 
he has in power ; the Biirger may be crushed by 
the Proletariat ; but the Bauer must remain on the 
soil, digging, reaping, farming as in the beginning. 

In the Bauernstand, the Germany of the past 
lives on into the present. The Bauer has not 
studied history, but he is himself historical. All 
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the other classes have transgressed- their ancient 
limits, and given up their ancient peculiarities, 
before the advance of civilization ; but the Bauern- 
stand remains wholly unaltered. In towns men 
acquire individuality, their features bear an indi- 
vidual expression, but the Bauers have a generic 
type. They are unlike any other people in the 
world, and they are like one another. If we com- 
pare the faces of the modern peasants with the 
ancient sculptured heads on the churches and the 
town halls, we see that the same faces, the same 
shaped heads, remain in the Bauernstand that of old 
were found among princes and nobles. The modern 
cultured face is quite different. The man of culture 
thinks for himself, speculates, strikes out his indi- 
vidual line. But the peasant exists and works as 
a group. Hans holds the plough, and| lives and 
thinks as Kurz ; all do the same work, think in the 
same lines, and cling tenaciously to old custom. 
School and universal military service do something 
to bring the young peasants out of this eternal 
routine and introduce them to a world of new ideas; 
but, their service over, they return to their old 
habits, and their mothers take infinite pains to 
comb all new fancies out of their heads — and 

succeed. 

I may be allowed here to quote my own words 
in another book. "The German soldier is the 
German Bauer in uniform. After having crawled 
like a maggot about the paternal dung-heap for 
eighteen years, he suddenly appears with wings 
and antennae. He is in uniform, and for threfe 
years flutters on parade, in the beer-gardens, in the 
gallery at the theatre, and then he chrysalizes into 
theold paternal Bauer suit, and the patriarchal ideas. 
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When the peasant boy is confirmed, he dons a new 
suit, made very long in the leg and body, and arms 
and tail. When the ceremony is over, the garments 
are folded up and put away again, to be assumed 
at his wedding. He has grown to fit them. So he 
has grown to fit the prejudices and doggedness of 
his class. He becomes a chrysalis, I said, on re- 
turning to the village from the barrack. The 
soldier's life has been a dream, nothing more ; and 
now he spins and spins his cocoon, for his Schatz 
and himself and his eggs, burying himself in his 
domestic bliss more and more, deeper and deeper 
from the day." ^ 

The great speciality of the Bauer is that he clings 
tenaciously to those things which have been aban- 
doned in other circles of life. For instance, the 
Bauer chooses to name the day by the Saint marked 
in the calendar and not by the dead number of the 
month. In the baptismal names given to his 
children he holds to custom, whereas among the 
educated, originality is sought. Many an old 
German name would have died out, had not the 
Bauer preserved it. Indeed districts might be 
mapped and designated by the names which 
abound therein. Florians swarm in Tyrol, and 
Bertholds in the Breisgau. This tenacity of hold 
to certain customary names has in some places in- 
duced, among the peasants a habit of designating 
the various members bearing the same name in a 
family by numbers, as is usual elsewhere only 
among princes. Thus in one farmhouse will be 
found a Hans I., Hans II., Hans III., &c. The 
custom of past generations is the law of the life of 

* ** Germany, Present and Past." 

O 
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the Bauer. He holds to what is historical, even 
when it is unreasonable. In the Black Forest in 
hottest summer weather, the peasant's wife comes 
to church with her arms and back padded thick 
with wool, as in the bitterest cold, merely because 
this padding is historical. In the Wetterau that 
. girl is thought of most consequence who wears most 
. skirts, and the damsel will work in the field and 
wade through wet grass wearing seven or eight 
gowns one over the other; the custom is unrea- 
sonable, but it is historical. The doctors in vain 
protest against the Bauer fastening up his trowsers 
with a tight leather strap round his waist; the Bauer 
would as soon abandon Dr. Luther for Mohammed, 
as assume a pair of braces, for the leather belt is 
historical. In a village of the Taunus, whose in- 
habitants had from time immemorial been known 
to be peculiarly quarrelsome and disorderly, the 
Schultheis, or constable, had been wont, also from 
time immemorial, to shut up any specially dis- 
orderly person caught in cudgeling another, in a 
pig-sty instead of the village lock-up. A new and 
enlightened constable was appointed, and he inno- 
novated, by confining the disturbers of the public 
peace in the lock-up. Great was the indignation of 
the community. Their fathers and grandfathers 
had been shut into the pig-sty — why this audacious 
novelty ? and the village elders sent a petition to 
the magistrates that this new constable might be 
removed, and that one more respectful to immemo- 
rial custom might be substituted.^ 

The Bauer begins no lawsuits in spring, but in 
winter, when he has leisure on his hands. So also 

2 Riehl : ** Die Burgerliche Gesellschaft." 
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he falls in love, and marries, in winter. He is toq 
busy at other times for these follies. 

When the recruits come in from the country, 
their hands have to be thawed and softened in hot 
water before they can hold a gun ; they have 
hardened and dried about the plough-tail and the 
spade, and can grasp nothing else. It is the same 
with their minds, they have hardened into one 
shape. Some years ago a peasant lad was brought 
into the garrison town of Weilburg, in Nassau^ to 
serve his term in the ranks. The lad had never 
before slept in a bed, and when put into one in the 
barrack he cried like a child, and thrice deserted 
— solely because in the luxury and splendour of a 
barrack his heart pined for the rudeness and sim- 
plicity of his thatched cottage. The lad was 
typical of the whole class. The Bauer has no 
ambition for anything better than his farm. He 
has no envy of any class above him, and cannot 
understand the unrest and rage of the socialist 
artisan. In some places it is customary for the 
images of the saints on gala -days to be stripped of 
their tinsel, and habited in little Bauer jackets, 
and red waistcoats, and breeches. The greatest 
honour that can be shown an apostle or a martyr 
is to treat him as a peasant. 

The equal subdivision .of property, when intro- 
duced, has done more than anything else to destroy 
the German Bauer. If a small farm be divided on 
the death of the father between all the children, it 
is quite impossible for all to work their tiny parcels. 
What is generally done is for one son to take the 
whole, and to pay off his brothers and sisters. He 
can only do this by borrowing money of the Jew 
at — at lowest — six per cent ; and as the land only 

O 2 
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brings him in three per cent, he is crushed under this 
debt his whole life. To avoid this, what is often 
done is, for a father to value his farm himself some- 
what arbitrarily, divide the sum he values it at by 
the number of his children, and then pay this sum 
to each son when he wishes to set up in life, and 
each daughter when she desires to marry, and to 
take from them a written acknowledgment that 
they have received "the portion of goods that 
falleth " to them, and have no further claims on the 
estate. 

But, elsewhere, as Riehl says, " the genuine Bauer 
is unable to understand the weak-hearted modem 
system of inheritance, which gives to all children 
alike, so that none may possess what is worth' 
having. Where the right of primogeniture does 
not exist, there the farm is given by lot to one of 
the children, so that the paternal inheritance may 
remain undivided. Where the law has interfered 
to prevent primogeniture or bequest by lot, there 
it will be found that the Bauer will contrive to hold 
to his custom and to circumvent the law. He will 
cling so tightly to custom that he will sacrifice 
morality to it. For instance, on the Lower Main, 
where subdivision has been carried on for some 
time, there exist a couple of villages which wage im- 
placable war against this breaking up of properties. 
It is an unheard-of thing in these villages for 
more than two children to be reared in one family. 
These villages prosper, and the preachers preach 
against that which conduces to this prosperity — in 
vain." As a general rule in Germany, the youngest 
son inherits the farm, not the eldest. The bird 
that is last hatched in the nest sticks in it. The 
elder have grown their feathers, and have flown. 
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Among the Bauers marriages are very prosaic. 
The main desire of the marriageable man is to 
obtain a wife with money, personal appearance is 
quite a secondary consideration. Beauty goes in 
two or three years, but money sticks. When a 
peasant heiress marries, in Westphalia, the husband 
assumes her name, and tacks on his own after- 
wards, modestly, with the prefix, " geborner " as 
the French ;//. Thus : " Jost Miiller, born 
Schmidt." In no part of Germany are the Bauers 
more antagonistic to the parcelling of farms than 
in Westphalia, and nowhere is farming on a higher 
level, and the farmers more substantial men. In 
Lippe, within the last four years a law has been 
introduced forbidding the subdivision of properties 
among the children, so strongly do the natives 
there feel in the matter, contrasting their prosperity 
with the disastrous results they observe elsewhere. 

The " Gemeinde " in Germany means much 
more than " Parish " in English. The division is 
not, in the first place, ecclesiastical, but political, or 
rather social. The Bauer cares little for politics, 
he does not understand them. He has only a 
lukewarm love of his state, but he is devoted to 
his '* Gemeinde." The Gemeinde is his idea of 
corporate life, his school for political education. 
Every parish has its Rath-haus, its Biirgmeister and 
council. The Gemeinde is such an important 
factor in German social and political life, that it 
deserves a few words. 

The Gemeinde (Commune) is the basis of the 
entire state organism, which could very well exist 
without the provinces, Bezirke, and Kreise, but 
not without the Gemeinde, on which is laid poli- 
tical obligations, and which inherits political rights. 
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All those who live in a parish are not burgesses 
of it, though they pay rates towards it. The right 
of being burgess of a Gemeinde is obtained by 
inheritance, or by grant. He who is granted the 
right of burgess has to pay a sum of money for 
the privilege, and receives in return a ** Biirger- 
brief," or letter of admission. The burgess has the 
right to assist at the meetings of the Gemeinde, and 
to vote for the representatives, and also to share 
in the communal property and privileges. The 
Gemeinde is capable of possessing and acquiring 
property, and, as a fact, few parishes are without 
some, generally forest and pasture, rights of fishing, 
and game. For instance, the right of game on the 
Alpine peaks belongs for the most part to the 
parishes, and the princes and dukes who go 
there to shoot chamois rent the shooting of the 
parishes. The burgesses of a Gemeinde have a 
right to cut fuel and wood in the Communal 
forest for building, and to hew stone for walls out 
of the Communal quarry. The Gemeinde is very 
tenacious of its rights, and reserves its privileges 
closely for the burgesses. One parish is said last 
century to have set up its parish gallows, and in- 
scribed thereon, " This is only for ourselves and for 
our children." 

//. The Burger. 

The Bauer represents the conservative element 
in the Commonwealth — not the conservative only^ 
but the protectionist as well. His one remedy for 
bad times is protection. It never occurs to him 
that bad farming may have to do with his scanty 
returns. He has the strongest objection to part 
with money in taxes, and he thinks that by protec- 
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tion he is favoured at the expense of the consumer 
in the towns. 

The Burger, on the other hand, represents the 
liberal element and free trade, unless he be a manu- 
facturer, and then he also is in favour of protection. 
The Biirgerthum is the Great Middle Class, con- 
sisting of merchants, shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
manufacturers. The peasantry and the aristocracy, 
the retarding conservative forces, are simple sub- 
jects, easy to be outlined ; but the Biirgerthum and 
Proletariat, the powers of social movement and 
progress, are more intricate, and less easily 
sketched. The Biirgerthum being the middle 
<:lass, actually has a hand on each power, and par- 
takes in the backward movement of the one, and the 
progress of the other. The Biirgerthum is, in one 
aspect, conservative, in another liberal. Thus the 
social democrats and revolutionaries of all sorts 
look on the Biirgerthum as the root of all opposi- 
tion to the advance of emancipation, whereas 
absolutists regard it as the focus of all liberal 
opposition. It is impossible to understand the 
German Biirger without a glance at his past 
history. 

In the early Middle Ages the towns grew up 
round fortresses, and these fortresses were held by 
noble families, receiving them in feof from the 
emperor. There were often several families who 
occupied the castle, or belonged more or less to 
the protecting body. These families in later times 
formed the Upper Council, the hereditary govern- 
ing body of the town — a class of city nobility, 
entitled in the fifteenth century, the Patricians. 
These monopolized all the best offices in the town ; 
not only so, but the cathedral and capitular bodies 
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were filled by them, and no man who could not 
prove the purity of his patrician blood through 
eight descents, could fill a stall in the minster. 
As the cities grew in wealth and power, the trades 
formed corporations or guilds, which lived in 
incessant antagonism with the Patricians and the 
Council. This antagonism led frequently to riots 
and bloodshed, and by degrees the Guilds wrested 
their power from their hereditary rulers. Any one 
who has visited a German cathedral or great city 
church, like those of Ulm and Niirnberg, will 
remember the way in which the walls are incrusted 
with heraldic blazonry, the monuments of the 
great Patrician families. The Reformation was in 
the German towns far more a social than a 
religious revolution. The guildsmen saw their 
opportunity to strike a blow at the oppressing 
class that monopolized all the best posts; and they 
embraced the reform so as to destroy the aristo- 
cratic chapters, and expel the bishop, who was the 
crown of the patrician despotism. 

With the Reformation, Roman law invaded 
Germany, and Roman law effected a greater revo- 
lution than Martin Luther. 

The mediaeval German conception of the rela- 
tion of man to property and to the commonwealth 
was the reverse of the Roman ; the German unit 
was the commonwealth, the "Gemeinde." The 
Roman unit was the individual. According to 
German law no man had any real property, he 
received everything in trust for the general body. 
For instance, in the towns the trades ruled how 
many apprentices each tradesman should employ, 
and fixed for him the price of his work. There 
was no competition ; competition was strictly 
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forbidden— competition is individualism. The 
** Zunft," the Guild, bougiit the raw material, and 
distributed it among the manufacturers. It fixed 
the number of hours each man was to work, and 
how many days in the year he was to abstain from 
work. No man could trade without belonging to 
the Zunft. The man who attempted independent 
life was turned out of the town. 

But with the Reformation a new stream of ideas 
entered Germany, and completely transformed the 
life of the towns. The old idea of corporate life 
was abandoned, and each man was taught that the 
unit was I Myself, and that there is no limit to 
freedom except where it infringes on the rights of 
another. 

Competition sprang up, the old Guilds 
languished and died, or only survived as an empty 
name ; the small makers began to disappear be- 
fore the large manufacturers, and the cleavage 
began between the capital and labour, the manu- 
facturer and the artisan. Before the introduction 
of Roman law there could be no such antagonism, 
for every apprentice, after a term of years, became 
a master ; now, no artisan can aspire to rise out of 
his position of dependence. 

Lessing said that if God had given him the 
choice whether he would possess the truth or strive 
after it, he w^ould elect the latter. And Frederick 
List has said, *^The power- of gaining wealth is in- 
finitely greater than the power of wealth itself." 
This saying is the translation of Lessing's into the 
economy of social life. In both these sayings we 
have a recognition of that which has made the 
middle class the chief power in the modern world. 
The Biirgerthum is the source of all activity and of 
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all progress, both in the intellectual world and in 
the realm of material wdl-being. It is precisely 
this which has made the Middle Class the focus 
of Protestantism. Catholicism may be said to 
present to its adherents the truth cut and dried, to 
be received gratefully ; but Protestantism gives no . 
truth, it bids every man strive to acquire it for 
himself; and when Lessing expressed his desire 
rather to seek truth than to have it, he expressed 
the very sentiment of Protestantism, which is one so 
completely in accord with the tradesman's craving 
in the material world that it is not surprising that 
both should be found together. It is not the pos- 
session of a fortune that contents the Burger, but 
the acquisition, which he glories in, because it draws 
out all the energy seated in him, develops all his 
resources, and stimulates him to incessant activity. 
In Besant and Rice's clever novel *^ Ready-Money 
Mortiboy," young Ready-Money is invited by 
the rector of the parish to give some advice to the 
children at the annual school gathering. Mortiboy 
junior has just returned from America, and to the 
consternation of the rector, and of all the old ladies, 
the advice he gives the boys is, " Never be content 
with what you have got, and never doubt your own 
powers.'* It was because the Yankees had adopted 
these two commandments in place of the Ten, that 
they had advanced with such strides. Now these 
two commandments, though unformulated, are at 
the heart of the Middle Class, and it is because the 
members of it are so perfectly self-confident, and so 
utterly unsatisfied with what is, and so determined 
to do something better, that they have conquered 
the world. 

But then the German Biirger possesses, what the 
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American citizen has not, a powerful traditional sense 
of mutual dependence, inherited from the ages when 
the unit was not the individual, but the Civitas. In 
Germany the family is a more important element 
than elsewhere, even in England. It is a coherent 
whole ; it meets in council (the Familien-Rath), it 
passes decrees, from which there is no appeal. In 
the princely families it has its own code of laws, 
(the Familien-Recht). The family council decides 
what is to be done in family emergencies. Property 
cannot be disposed of without the consent of the 
family. A son or daughter cannot marry without 
the consent of the family, without forfeit of inherit- 
ance, that is, without stepping out of the family and 
being cut off, as a branch from the tree. So, in the 
city, the Town Council is very patriarchal and 
somewhat despotic. The common good is con- 
sidered, not the individual freedom. The town 
sends its chimney-sweeps when it sees fit, and the 
pump to suck out the contents of your cess-pool, 
and you must postpone your dinner and fly the 
house, whether convenient or not. For the com- 
mon good your dogs must on certain days be sent 
to be inspected, whether healthy or not ; and if out 
of sorts, are killed for the common good, and you 
get no redress. If your child is struck down with 
an infectious fever, for the common good it is taken 
out of your house to the hospital, and from the 
nursing of the mother. For the common good the 
town cuts off half your garden, and turns it into a 
boulevard ; for the common good also it possesses 
forefsts and fields, and lays out public gardens, and 
pays an opera company for the winter, that the 
citizens may enjoy good music. . 

Thus the German Biirgerthum lives in the midst 
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of much surrender of individual freedom for the 
common good. Moreover, the German citizen is, 
above all, a sociable man, infinitely more so than 
the Bauer. Every man belongs to some " Verein " 
or " Zunft," to a club or a guild ; with the one he 
drinks and talks, in the other he discusses the 
affairs of his trade. 

In the universities there are no colleges as with 
us, but the students all belong to various clubs 
or Burschenschaften, distinguished by the colours 
of the caps they wear. He who does not belong 
to one of these, but desires to be an independent 
student, is called in collegiate jargon a camel. 
Such social camels are to be found in German 
towns among the citizens, who live independent of 
the small unions and interests of the Biirger, but 
they are looked on with mistrust and not much 
cordiality. 

///. The Add. 

The word "Adel'' means both nobility and 
gentry. All are included who have a right to 
bear arms and can show gentle blood. There 
are two sorts of Adelige in Germany, the upper 
nobility and the lower. The title borne has nothing 
to do with the position. A man may be a count 
and yet belong to the lower nobility, to the same 
class as the simple gentleman. Moreover, a mem- 
ber of the upper nobility cannot always marry one 
belonging to the lower. 

The upper class consists of the reigning princes, 
and their families, and also all the mediatized 
princes, that is to say, those princes who were once 
*/ immediate " or sovereign, but who have lost their 
independence by decree of the Rhine-Bund. These 
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mediatized princes may be regarded as on the same 
ground and level as our peers — they sit in the upper 
house by hereditaiy right ; almost every other 
privilege they have lost. " Ebenbiirtigkeit '^ is, in- 
deed, regarded as a privilege, and that they retain. 
By this is meant the right of marrying only with 
reigning families, or with one another. Such are 
the families of Hohenlohe, Schwarzenberg, Solms, 
Aremberg. Among these ** immediate " families 
some are princely, some countly, and some baronial. 
And among the lower class of nobles there are 
princes, counts, and barons ; but a Baron von Stein 
would marry out of his rank, and morganatically, if 
he were to take to himself a wife of the princely 
family of Bismarck. 

This seems very ridiculous to our eyes, and it is 
ridiculous. A younger son of a prince over a few 
miles of barren hill in Wiirtemberg, who is a subject 
of that pettiest of kings, and a peer in his tiny 
House of Lords — the younger son of this prince 
marries the daughter of an English marquis, and, 
forsooth, the marriage is ** unebenbiirtig ;" the wife 
cannot bear her husband's title, and be recognized 
in Germany as his equal ! It is a mesalliance. 
It is this line of " Ebenbiirtigkeit '* which marks 
off the higher from the lower nobility. To the 
lower nobility belong the princely families of 
Bliicher, Hatzfeldt, Pless, Putbus, &c., and an end- 
less number of counts and barons, as well as all 
those who have a patent of gentility, and the prefix 
" von " to their names. This prefix " von^* marks 
off a gentleman from a burgess. It is not a prefix 
that may be assumed, it is granted by the 
sovereigns, who alone can raise a man from the 
rank of citizen into that of gentleman. With us 
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every commercial traveller writes himself esquire, 
but one of these gentry could not do so in Germany 
without being able to prove his right to be a '^von." 
This prefix was originally a territorial designation ; 
a "Von Eulenberg" meant that the bearer was 
lord of the manor of Eulenbergor belonged to that 
family. But now the "von** is found preceding many 
a very burgerish name, as Miiller, Weber, Schmitt, 
and the combination is somewhat grotesque. It 
always indicates a parvenu family. To avoid 
this appearance, some who have been ennobled 
have assumed, in addition to their citizen family 
name, the name of the place where they were born. 
The artist Schnorr von Carolstadt has a grandly 
sounding name, but it only means that Herr Schnorr 
when ennobled called himself "of Carlstadt,^* 
because he was born there. 

The old classic geographers said that voyagers 
going north after they passed Thule came into an 
ocean of some sort of hotch-potch, which was neither 
sea nor land but a confused curd-and-whey of 
both. Modern German society is such a curd-and- 
whey sea, in which Adel and Burger float about 
together, or rather the gentlefolks drift in ragged 
masses or in scattered lumps in a great thin broth 
of middle class ; they do not dissolve into the 
burger, nor does the burger curdle into the noble, 
but they subsist together, moving in one wave, stag- 
nating in one pool, apart and yet together. With us 
it is different ; one class melts into the other imper- 
ceptibly. Why, — ^with us it is the young lady who 
advertises for a situation of barmaid, and the young 
gentleman who cleans your boots. To the common 
eye with us all outline between the classes has disap- 
peared, and it is only when the grocer is behind his 
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counter that he is Mr. ; when he takes off his white 
apron and goes home to his villa, he is Esq. It is 
not so in Germany ; the barrier always remains, 
and though the baron and the burger will meet 
in the same club nightly, their wives will not meet 
at coffee. 

The gentry, or lower nobility, consist of those 
who {a) are descehded from the old free imperial 
knights, who alone have the right to be called 
FreiBerrn ; barons are made in plenty, but, properly 
speaking, since the dissolution of the old empire no 
more Freiherrn are created, {b) The landed gentry 
belong also to the nobility. A vast number of the 
old landholders have lost their estates, and have 
retained only their ancestral mansions, but still a 
good number yet remain owning land, if) Lastly, 
there are those as well who have received patents 
of gentility. These patents ennoble the entire 
family. But there is an inferior sort of ennobling 
which is united to the granting of an order ; this 
ennobles the individual only, and though he 
assumes the "von " to his name, his children have 
no right to it. 

The upper nobility still enjoy a few rights. Two 
have already been mentioned — the right of sitting 
as peers in the upper house, and the right of mating 
only with sovereign houses. Another right enjoyed 
by them is that of family autonomy. The head of 
the family is reigning sovereign therein, ruling the 
family by a private, yet legal code (Familien- 
Recht) ; so that none of the family can marry 
without his consent, nor can his family estates be 
mortgaged, burdened, or sold, without his consent. 
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IV. The Proletariat. 

The German artisan class is the hotbed of social 
democracy. In another work I have entered very 
fully into the subject of German social democracy, 
and I can here only give a few cff its salient features. 
Spcial democracy in Germany is the protest of the 
artisan against the principle of Roman law, intro- 
duced into Germany at the Reformation. That law 
when brought in revolutionized the ideas of the 
people as to the nature of property. Before that, 
according to German law there was no such thing 
as personal property, except that actually acquired 
by labour. The land belonged to the emperor as 
the representative of the nation. Trade was re- 
stricted, so were manufactures. The common- 
wealth regulated trade and manufacture. Compe- 
tition was forbidden ; no man might undersell 
another ; no man might produce more than another. 
The laws of trade unions were the laws of the 
German towns. The introduction of Roman law 
upset all this ; it gave to every man absolute free- 
dom, allowed him to acquire property strictly per- 
sonal, and to compete with his neighbour. The 
result has been that capital has become absolute. 
Small manufactures have perished before the 
vast factories. All chance of artisans becoming 
masters is gone for ever. The German artisans 
look back to the past, and remember how much 
better off they were under old German law, and 
they desire a return to the methods of mediaevalism. 
They wish to do away with personal property, and 
make all property held in trust for the common- 
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wealth. The state now works the salt-mines and 
the silver-mines, has the monopoly of sugar-growing, 
and would like to monopolize the tobacco. The 
state holds the railways, the telegraphs, the 
carriage of parcels, the post office, in its hands; why 
not, ask the Socialists, do more ? why not extend 
the field of enterprise, and monopolize all trades ? 
Let the state take the commerce of the land into 
its hands, and just as it conveys goods from Ham- 
burg to Strassburg, so let it convey coffee and 
currants from Mocha and Corfu to Hamburg. The 
state possesses a navy for war, let it supplement 
this with a navy for the peaceful purpose of 
commerce. 

The state has its factories of fire-arms, &c., let 
it have also its factories of cotton and cloth. The 
state monopolizes the working of the salt-mines, 
let it monopolize also the coal. The state sells 
sugar and salt, let it sell also meat, and eggs, and 
beer, and wine. The German social democrat is 
no Nihilist. He does not desire to destroy govern- 
ment and society; on the contrary, he wants to make 
government more absolute and all-embracing than 
it is at present. 

The ideas of these dreamers may be very im- 
practical to our eyes, but they say they are not 
impractical. Look at the past, and see ; they were 
carried out over the whole of the land in the golden 
age, before the introduction of Roman law, and the 
substitution of individualism for socialism. What 
marred the perfection of the edificethenwas the state 
of division between numerous lords and princes, into 
which the land had fallen, and the weakness of the 
emperor in consequence. Had the unity then 
been complete, Germany would have shown to the 
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world a spectacle of magnificent prosperity .and of 
general well-being, which the world ha^ never seen, 
and which never can be attained under the %y^T 
tern of Roman law, which makes the individual 
the unit, instead of the social body. And this is 
what they say. The modern system, the system 
built on Roman Law, is not a natural system. 
Look at the human organism, which, as the 
Apostle said, is the type of the social organ r 
ism. It is not the finger, and the toe, and 
the tip of the ear, and the end of the nose, &c,^ 
that, endowed with individual activity and person- 
ality and proclivities, constitute Man ; but man 
himself is the One individual, and all the parts 
:liVe in and for the One, not for themselves. 

Such is the theory of the German Socialists; 
.containing, indeed, an element of truth, but never- 
theless impracticable. It was tried in the Middle 
Ages, and' it broke down uttierly before the prin- 
ciple of Individualism, which is the principle of the 
Reformation and of Modern life. 
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A.-BRIEF HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

B.C. 

389. The Boii and Senones, under Brennus, take Rome. 
225. ,, ,, defeated on the Telamon hy 

^milius. 
223. Defeat of Ariovistus by the Romans. 
222. . ,, Wiridomar by the Romans. 
191. Final defeat of the Boii, and expulsion from Italy. 
113. Irruption into Gaul of the Cimbri and Teutones. 
lOi. The Teutones invade Italy, and are defeated by 

Marius ; the Cimbri defeated also. 
58. Ariovistus defeated by the Romans in Gaul. 
57. Julius Csesar subdues the Germans on the Rhine and 

Mosel. 
53. Csesar massacres the Teucteri and Usipetes, and 
attacks the Sicambri. 
12 — 10. Campaign of Drusus in Germany. 

9. Defeat of Varus by Arminius, chief of the Cherusd. 

A.D. 

14 — 19. Campaign of Germanicus in Germany, and defeat. 
50. Cologne founded by Agrippina, daughter of Ger* 
xhanicus. 
; 162. l^evolt of the Mazcomanni. 
166. Siege of Aquileja. 
213. Revolt of the Alemanni. 
235. Defeat of Maximus by the Alemanni. 
253. Invasion of Gaul by the Alemanni. 
357. Subjugation of the Alemanni by Julian. 
375. The Alemanni invade Elsass, and are defeated at 

Colmar. 
400. Alaric, ^t the head of the'Gotbs and Alemanni, invades 
Italy. 

P 2 
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A.D. 

407. The Vandals, Alani, Suevi, and Visigoths burst upon 

Spain. 
409. Rome taken by Alaric. 

451. Invasion of Germany by Attila, king of the Huns. 
^ 487. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, invades Italy ; 
establishment of Ostrogoth kingdom in Italy. 
526. Death of Theodoric. 
554. Fall of the Ostrogoth monarchy before Belizarius and 

Narses. 
572. The Lombards invade Italy, under Alboin. 
772-85. War of Charlemagne with the Saxons, and their sub- 
jugation. 
786. Fall of the Lombard kingdom. 
789 — 806. Charlemagne attacks the Sdaves. 

Emperors, The Carhvingians, 
Charles the Great, 800^814. 
800. Coronation of Charlemagne as Emperor by Pope 

Leo III. at Rome. 
814. Death of Charlemagne. 

Louis the Pious, 814 — 840. 
834. Louis divides the empire between his two sons. 
817-43. Conflicts between the sons of Louis. 

Z^ww//., 843— 875. 
Invasions of Northmen. 

Charles IL, 875—881. 
Charles III. (the Fat), 881—887. 
883. Defeat of the Northmen in the Ardennes. 
887. Charles deposed in the diet of Tribur. 

Amulf, 888—894. 
894. Descent of Amulf into Italy. 

Louis the Child, 900— 91 1. 
907-10. The Huns invade Germany. 

Conrad J, {Duke of Franconia), 911 — 918. 
913. The Huns invade Swabia^ and are defeated. 
The Saxon Emperors, 
Henry 7. {the Fowler), 919—936. 

926. Defeat of the Sclaves in Brandenburg, which is made a 

margravate. 

927. Subjection of the Bohemians, and capture of Prague by 

Henry. 
933. Defeat of the Huns. 

Otho /. {the Great), 936—973. 
944. Germany invsided by the Huns, and defeated in Carin- 

thia. 
955. Defeat of the Huns at Augsburg. 
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A.D. 

961. Reincorporation of Italy with the empire; Otho 
crowned in Rome. 

OthoIL,fjiT>r-ol^l, 
981. Campaign in Lower Italy. 
983. Revolt of the Sclaves of Brandenburg. 

Otho I/I.f 983—1002. 
996. The Emperor descends on Italy. 
Henry I L {the Saint ^ Duke of Bavaria)^ 1002— 1024. 
1013. Disturbances in Italy. 
1020. Bamberg See founded. 

The Fraticonian Emperors, 
Conrad II,j 1024— 1039. 
1029. Conrad invades Poland. 

1033. Claims kingdom of Burgundy ; campaign in Bor- 
gimdy. 

Henry TIL ^ 1039 — 1056. 
1044. Disturbances in Burgundy and Hungary; defeat of 

Hungarians. 
1046. The Emperor visits Rome. 

Henry /K, 1056 — 1106. 
1056-70. Dissensions during the Emperor's minority. 
1073. Revolt of the Saxons. 

1076. Henry deposes Pope Gregory VII. in a council at 

Worms, and is excommunicated, and his subjects 
released from allegiance. 

1077. Henry, deserted by all, does penance at Canossa. 
1077—110(5. Anarchy in Germany; revolt of Henry, son of the 

Emperor. 

Henry V\ 1106 — 1125. 

1 109. Campaign in Poland. 

1 1 12. Excommunicated by Pope Paschal II., but Henry 
marches to Rome and forces the Pope into sub- 
mission. 

1 115. Revolt of the Saxons and defeat of the Emperor. 

1 1 16. Henry descends into Italy and is crowned at Rome. 
1 1 19. Henry again excommunicated. 

Lothar III. {Duke of Supplinburg)^ 1 125 — 1 137. 
1125-8. Contest with the Hohenstaufen. 

The Swabian Dynasty. 

Conrad I 11.^ 1 1 37 — 1152. 

1 147. Conrad heads a crusade which ends in disaster. 

Frederick I, {Barbarossa), 1 152 — 1190. 
1 1 54. The Emperor marches against the Pope. 
1 160. Second descent into Italy. 
1 167. Third expedition against Rome. 
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1174. Fourth descent into Italy. 
1188. Crusade of Frederick ; drowned near-Antiocli. 
Henry F/., 1190-1197. 
Philip ofSwabia, and Otho of Wktelsbach^ 1198—1208. 

Oiho ly,, 1208- 1215. 
Contests for succession ; anarchy in Germany. 
Frederick //. , 1 2 1 5 — 1 250. 

1227. The Emperor excommunicated. 

1228. Undertakes a crusade. 

1239. The Emperor again excommunicated. 
1245. The H^nseatic League founded. 
Conrad J V.^ 1250— 1254. 
Interregnum^ 12^ — 1273. 
Anarchy. 

The Habsburg Dynasty, 

Rudolph of Habsbttr^y 1273 — 1292. 

Adolphus of Nassauy 1292 — 1298. 

Contest with Albert, Duke of Austria. 

Albert L, 1298— 1308. 

1307. Revolt of the Swiss. 

Henry VII. \pf Luxemburg)^ 1308 — 13 1 3. 
1 3 10. Descends on Italy. 

Frederick cf Austria^ i^i"^ — '330* 
Contests between the rival Emperors. 
Louis the Bavarian, 1330 — 1347. 
C/i^w/^-j / K , 1 347 — 1 37 8. 
!• 1355* Unites Moravia, Silesia, and the Lausitz to Bohemia. 

Wenceslasy 1378— 1400. 
1400. Deposition of the Emperor. 

Rupert of the Pfalz, 1400—1410. 
T Sigismwtd^ 1 4 10 — 1 437. 

1414. Council of Constance. 
1416-30. Disturbances in Bohemia; Hussite wars. 
1419. Wengeslas murdered. , • 

- 1427. Defeat of the Hanseatic fleet by the Danes. 
143 1. Defeat of the Imperial army on the Tauss. 
143173. Council of Basle. 

Albert II., 1438—1439. 
Irederick III, 1440— 149J. 
1488. The Swabian League founded. 

Maximilian I., 1493 — 1519. 
1498. War with Switzerland. 
1 5 17. Luther opposes indulgences. 

Charles V , 15 19— 1 5 56. 
1 52 1. Diet of Worms. 
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1522-4. Internal fcudsi The v-ar of the Peasants. 
1525. Battle of Pavia, Francis I. taken prisoner. 
1527. The jGermans storm Rome. 

1529. Diet of Spires. 

1530. Confession of Augsburg published. 
153U 'Hie Protestant League of Schmalkald. 
1532. Revolution in the Hansa. 

1534-6. The Anabaptists seize Munster, but are suppre^ed. 
1546-52. The Schmalkald wars. Peace of Passau in 1552. 

1 556. Abdication of Charles VI 

Ferdinand J. f 1556 — 1564. 

1557. The Jesuits settled in Germany. 

Maximilian IL, 1564 — 1576. 
Rudolf 11.^ 1576---1612. 
Matthias^ 1612— 1619. 
1 61 8b The Thirty Years' War begins between the Protestant 
Union, under the Elector Palatine, and the Catholic 
League, under the Duke of Bavaria. 
Ftrdinand IL, 1619— 1637. 
1620. Battle of the White Mountain. Flight of the Elector 

Palatine. • 

1630. Gustavus Adolphus invades Germany. 
1632. Death of Gustavus in the Battle of Lutzen. 
1634. Murder of Wallenstein. Catholic victory of Nord- 

lingen. 
1636. The French reconquer Elsass. 

ferdifiand III, 1637— 1657, 
1648. End of the Thirty Years' War. Treaty of West- 
phalia. 

lipoid I., 1567— 1705. 
1673. War with France. Fighting on the Rhine. 
1677. Continued war with Fiance. 
1680. Loss of Strassburg. 
1683. John Sobieski, after defeating the Turks, obliges them 

to raise the siege of Vienna. 
1699. Peace of Carlowitz, with the Turks. 
1 701. The War of Succession breaks out. 
1704. War with France. Marlborough's victory at Blenheim. 

7osepA I., 170$ — 171 1. 
1706. Charles XlL of Sweden in Saxony,- 

Charles VL, 171 1— 1740. 
17 13. Peace of Utrecht. 
1722. The Pragmatic Sanction. 

1 736. Francis I. , Duke of Lorraine, marries Maria Theresa, 
heiress of Austria, Queen of Hungary. 
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Maria Theresa^ 1740 — 1742. 
Charles VI I. ^ 1742— 1745. 
1742. Charles, Elector of Bavaria, elected Emperor. 

Fratuis /., 1 745 — 1 765. 
1745. Francis of Lorraine elected on the death of Charles. 
1756. The Seven Years* War between Austria and Prussia, 

and their respective allies, b^;un. 
1763. The Peace of Hubertsburg ends the Seven Years* 
War. 

Joseph 11.^ 1765— 1790. 
1772. Dismemberment of Poland. 
1782. Many civil reforms and liberal changes effected. 
Leopold IL, 1790— 1792. 
Francis 11,^ \1f)2—\iofi, 
1795. Second partition of Poland. 
1793— 1804. Wars between Germany and France; the Emperoi 
loses the Netherlands, all his territories west of the 
Rhine, and his states in Italy. 

1804. Francis assumes the title of Emperor of Austria. 

1806. Dissolution of the Empire. Francis lays down the 

German Imperial Crown. Foundation of the 
Rhine-Bund. 

1805. Napoleon establishes the kingdoms of Bavaria and 

Wurtemberg 

1807. Also of Westphalia. 

1 8 13. Commencement of the War of Independence. 
1814* 15. Congress of Vienna. 

18 1 5. The Germanic Confederation formed. 

181 8. The Zollverein formed. 

1848. The King of Prussia takes the lead in agitations for 
reconsolidation of the German Empire. Distur- 
bances throughout Germany. National Assembly 
at Frankfort. Treaty of Vienna, between Austria 
and Prussia. Treaty of Munich, between Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. 

1850. Austria calls an Assembly at Frankfort. 

Austrian^ Bavarian, and Prussian forces enter Hesse- 
Cassel. 

i860. Dispute with Denmark about Holstein and Schles- 
wig. 

1863. German troops enter Holstein. 

1864. Prussia retains the Duchies. Convocation of Gas- 

tein. 
1866. War between Prussia and Austria ; defeat of the 
latter. Dissolution of the Germanic Confederation. 
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1867. Formation of the North Germanic Confederation. 
1868-9. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Hesse, and Baden join this. 
1870-1. German-French War. The King of Prussia chosen 
Emperor of Germany. 
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Klodin u. Oberlander : " Unser Deutsches Land u. Volk." Leipzig, 
1882. 

Baring-Gould: ** Germany, Present and past." London, K^[an 
Paul and Co. Second Edition, 1882. 
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F. HUEFFER. 



A Series of Biographies. Crown 8vp, $s. each. 



BACH. 

•BEETHOVEN. 
•BERLIOZ. 



ENGLISH CHURCH 
CbMiPOSERS. 

•HANDEL. 

•MENDELSSOHN. 

•MOZART. 



PURCELL. 
ROSSINL 
SCHUBERT. 
•SCHUMANN. 



RICHARD WAGNER. 

Second Edition. 

WEBER. 



* In preparation. 



London : SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON, SEAELE, & MYINGTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, l88y FLEET STREET. 



ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 



EDITED BY 

E. B. IVAN MULLER, M.A. 



A Series intended to give a concise view of the works and 
lives of English thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of i8o or 200 
pp., price 35. 6d. each. 

FRANCIS BACON. By Thomas Fowler. 

HAMILTON. By W. H. ^. Monck. 

HARTLEY and JAMES MILL. By G. S, Bower. 

•JOHN STUART MILL. By Miss Helen Taylor. 

SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON. By Pro- 
fessor Fowler. 

ADAM SMITH. By J. A. Farrer. 

* Not yel published. 



London: SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON, SEABLE, & BiyiNOTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, 1 88, FLEET STREET. 



LONDON : 
ritlNTBD BY CILBSKT AMD KIVINGTON, LIMITED, 

ST. John's ^vark* 



A Catalogue of American and Foreign Books Published or 

Imported by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. can 

be had on application. 

Crown Buildings^ i88, Fled Street^ London , 
November^ 1882. 



% J^ekctton fi'om Vat %xiX oC Sooitd 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIYINGTON. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
A CLASSIFIED Educatiotial Catalogue of Works pub- 

•^^ lished in Great Britain. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, 5^. 

About Some Fellows, By an Eton Boy, Author of *'A Day 

of my Life.** Cloth limp, square i6mo, 2j 6</. 
Adams {C K^ Manual of Historical Literature, Crown 8 vo, 

I2X. 6^. 

Adve7itures of a Young Naturalist, By Lucien Biart, with 
117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by Parkkr 
GiLLMORE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. New Edition, 7^. dd, 

Alcott {Louisa M,) Jimmy's Cntise in tJu " Pinafore,^* With 9 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3;. (>d, ' 

• Aunt Jds Scrap-Bag, Square i6mo, 2s, 6d, 

(Rose Library, is,) 

Little Men : Life at Plumfield with Jds Boys, Small 



postSvo, cloth, gilt edges, y, 6d, (Rose Library, Double vol. 2j'.) 

Little Women, i vol., cloth, gilt edges, z^' 6^. (Rose 



Library, 2 vols., is. each.) 

Old-Fashioned Girl, Best Edition, small post 8vo, 



cloth extra, gilt edges, Jj. 6d, (Rose Library, 2s, ) 

Work^ and Beginning Again, A Story of Experience. 



(Rose Library, 2 vols., is, each.) 

- — Shawl Straps, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 35. 6d, 
Eight Cousins; or^ tJie Aunt Hill, Small post 8vo, 



with Illustrations, 3^. (id, 

— The Rose in Bloom. Small post 8vo, 3^. dd, 
Under the Lilacs. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5X, 



Sampson Lorn^ Mars forty &* Co.'s 



Alcott {Louisa M.) An Oid-Fashioned Thanksgiving Day. 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

' Proverbs. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6^. 
yack and yHh Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5^, 

'*Miss Alcott's stones are thoroughly healtliy, full of racy fun and humour . • 
exceedingly entertaining .... We can recommend the 'Eight Cousins.'"— 
AtJufUBum, 

Aldrich (7T j9.) Friar Jeromis Beautiful Book, d^r. 
Very choicely printed on band-made paper, parchment cover, 3j. 6d. 

Poetical Works. Edition de Luxe* Very handsomely 

bound and illustrated, 2IJ. 

Alford {Lady Marian) See " Embroidery." 

Allen {E. A,) Rock me to Sleepy Mother. 18 full-page Illustra- 
tions, elegantly bound, fcap. 4to, 5^. 

American Men of Letters. Lives of Thoreau, Irving, Webster, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ancient Greek Female Costume. By J. Moyr Smith. Crown 

8vo, 112 full- page Plates and other Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Andersen {Hans Christian) Fairy Tales. With 10 full-page 
Illustrations in Colours by E. V. B. Cheap Edition, $s, 

Andres ^(F.) Fabrication of Volatile and Fat Varnishes^ 
Lacquers, Siccatives, and Sealing Waxes. 8vo, \2s. 6d. 

Angling Literature in England ; and Descriptions of Fishing 
by 8ie Ancients. By O. Lambert. With a Notice of some Books 
on other Piscatorial Subjects. Fcap. 8vo, vellum, top gilt, y. 6d. 

Archer { William) English Dramatists of To-day. Crown 8vo, 
8j. ed. 

Arnold {G. M.) Robert Pocock, the Gravesend Historian. 
Crown 8vo, cloUi. [In the Press, 

Art and Archceology {Dictionary). See " Illustrated." 

Art Education. See " Illustrated Text Books," " Illustrated 
Dictionary,** " Biographies of Great Artists." 

Art Workmanship in Gold and Silver. Large 8vo, 2S, 6d, 

Art Workmanship in Porcelain. Large Svo, 2s. 6d. 
ArtistSy Great. See " Biographies." 

Audsley {G. A,) Ornamental Arts of yapan. 90 Plates, 74 
in Colours and Gold, with General and Descriptive Text 2 vols., 
folio, .^16 i6s, 

Audsley { W. and G. A.) Outlines of Ornament. Small folio, 

very numerous Illustrations, 31J. 6d. 

Auerbach (B.) Spinoza. 2 vols., i8mo, 4s. 






List of Publications, 



Autumnal Leaves. By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by 12 
Plates, exquisitely coloured after Nature; 4 Page and 14 Vignette 
Drawings. Cloth, imperial i6mo, gilt edges, I4r. 

JDANCROFT {G,) History of the Constitution of the United 
•*-^ States of America. 2 vols., 8vo, 24f. 

Barrett. English Church Composers. Crown 8vo, 3^. 



THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Edited by the late J. Hain Friswell. 

Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style as 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 

"We caa hardly imagine better books for boys to r6ad or for men to ponder 
over.'* — Tittus, 

Price as. 6d. each Volume^ complete in itself, flexible doth extra, gilt edges, 
with silk Headbands attd Registers, 



The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 
By M. De Berville. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King of 
France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, in- 
cluding all his Prose Works. 

Abdallah; or, The Four Leaves. 
Bv Edouard LabouUaye. 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. 
By William Beckford. 

The King and the Commons. A 
Selection of Clivalier and Puritan 
Songs. Edited by Professor Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and 
Opinions of the Great Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hazlitt's Round Table. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

The Keligio Medici, Hydriotaphia, 
and the Letter to a Friend. By 
Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 
A Case containing za VoIutms, Price 3Zf. 



Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other 
Imaginative Poems. With Preface 
by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sen- 
tences, and Maxims. With In- 
troduction by the Editor, and 
Essay on Chesterfield by M. de 
Ste.-Beuve, of the French Aca- 
demy. 

Essays in Mosaic By Thos. Ballan- 
tyne. 

My Uncle Toby ; his Story and his 
Friends. Edited by P. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Reflections ; or. Moral Sentences and 
Maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld. 

Socrates : Memoirs for English 
Readers from Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

&/. ; or the Case separately, price y. 6d, 



Beaconsfield {Life of Lord). See ** Hitchman." 

Begum^s Fortune \T7ie): A Netv Story. By Jules Verne. 

Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, *js, 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5/. 
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Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ By L. Wallace. Crown 

8vo, iis, 

Beumers' German Copybooks. In six- gradations at ^d. each. 

Btckersteth^ s Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer 
may be had in various styles and bindings from \d, to 2IJ. Price 
List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 

Bickersteth {Rev, E, H,^ M,A,) The Clergyman in his Home. 
Small post 8vo, \s, 

■ The Master^ s Home- Call ; or^ Brief Memorials of Alice 

Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

The Master's Will, A Funeral Sermon preached 



on the Death of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxton. Sewn, 6d, ; cloUi gilt, Ijl 

The Shadow of the Hock, A Selection of Religious 



Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond, 7th 



Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Biographies of the Great Artists {Illustrate^, Crown 8vo, 
emblematical binding, 3J. 6(/. per volume, except where the price is 
given. 



Claude Lorrain.* 

Correggio, by M. E. Heaton, 2J. 6d. 

Delia Robbia and Cellini, 2j. 6d?.* 

Albrecht Durer, by R. F. Heath. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 

FraAngelico,Masaccio,andBotticelli. 

Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and 

Andrea del Sarto. 
Gainsborough and Constable. 
Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s, 6d, 
Giotto, by Harry Quilter. 
Hans Holbein, by Joseph CundalL 
Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. 
Landseer, by F. G. Stevens. 
Lawrence and Romney, by Lord 

Ronald Gower, 2x. 6d, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
Little Masters of Germany, by W. 

B. Scott. 



Mantegna and Francla. 
Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett, 2J. 6</. 
Michelangelo Buonarotti,by Clement. 
Murillo, by Ellen £. Minor, 2s, 6d, 
Overbeck, by J. B. Atkinson. 
Raphael, by N, D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 
Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 
Rubens, by C. W. Kett. 
Tintoretto, by W. R. Osier. 
Titian, by R. F. Heath. 
Turner, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. Head. 
Velasquez, by E. Stowe. 
Vemet and Delaroche, by J. R. 

Rees. 
Watteau, by J. W. Mollett, 2s. 6d,* 
Wilkie, by J. W. Mollett. 



• Not yet published. 



Bird {H, E.) Chess Practice, 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Birthday Book, Extracts from the Writings of R, W, 
Emerson. Square i6mo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations, very 
choice binding, 3^. 61/. 

Extracts from the Poems of Whittier, Square i6mo, 



with numerous Illustrations and hfindsome binding, 3^. 6d, 
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Birthday Book. Extracts from the Writings of Thomas h 

Kempis. Large i6mo, red lines, 3^. 6^. 
Black ( Wm,^ Three Feathers, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 
■ Lady Silverdal^s Sweetheart^ and other Stories. 1 vol., 

small post 8vo, 6s. 

Kilmeny : a Novel, Small post 8vo, cloth, 6^. 

■ In Silk Attire. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

A Daughter of Heth. nth Edition, small post 



8vo, 6s. 

Sunnse. Small post 8vo, 6s. 



Blackmore {R. L>.) Loma Doone. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
ijdition de luxe. Crown 4to, very numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. 6d. ; parchment, uncut, top gilt, 35J, 

Alice Lorraine. Small post 8vo, 6s, 

Clara Vaughan. 6s. 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6s. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6f. 

Mary Anerley. New Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

Erema ; or^ My Father's Sin. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

Christowell. Small post 8vo, 6s. 



Blossoms from the King's Garden : Sermons for Children. By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Bock {Cart). The Head Hunters of Borneo: Up the Mahak- 
kam, and Down the Barita; also Journeyings in Sumatra, i vol., 
super-royal 8vo, 32 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 36^^. 

Bonwick {James) First Twenty Years of Australia* Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Port Philip Settletnent. 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 2 \s. 

Book of the Play. By Duiton Cook. New and Revised 

Edition. I vol., cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

Boufcr (G. 5.) Law relating to Electric Lighting. Crown 

8vo, 5J. 
Bofs Froissart (The). Selected from the Chronicles of 

England, France, and Spain. Illustrated, square crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 
See " Froissart." 

Bofs King Arthur {The). With very fine Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Is. 6d. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier, Editor of ** The Boy*s Froissart." 

Bofs Mabinogion {The): being the Original Welsh Legends of 
King Arthur. Edited by Sidney Lanier. With numerous very 
graphic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. 

Brassey {Lady) Tahiti., With Photos, by Colonel Stuart- 
Wortley. Fcap. 4to, ?|J. 



Sampson Low, Marston, &* Coh 



Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany. By Henry 
Blackburn, Author of "Artists and Arabs," "Normandy Pictu- 
resque," &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. \ plainer binding, loj. 6d, 

Bryant ( W. C) and Gay (S. If.) History of the United States. 
4 vols., royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 601'. 

Bryce \Prof) Manitoba. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

Bumaby {Capt.). See "On Horseback." 

Bumham Beeches {Heath, F. G.), With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3.r. 6^. Second Edition. 

Butler ( W. F.) T%e Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. 6d. 

■ Invasion of England, told twenty years after, by an Old 

Soldier. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d. 

The Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter Journey 



with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts luid a Map, 4th Edition, i8x. Cr. 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

Red Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux. Imperial i6mo, 



numerous illustrntions, gilt edges, *js. 6d. 

Buxton (H. J^. W.) Fainting, English and American. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

CADOGAN {Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 
Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, I2j. 6</. 

California. Illustrated, 12 j. 6./. See " Nordhoff.'* 

Cambridge Trifles; or, Splutterings from an Undergraduate 
Pen. By the Author of *' A Day of my Life at Eton," &c. l6mo, 
cloth extra, 2J. (>d. 

Capello (H.) and Ivens (R.) From Bengutlla to the Territory 
of Yacca. Translated by Alfred Elwes. With Maps and over 
130 full-page and text Engravings. 2 vols., 8vo, 42^-. 

Carlyle (7!) Reminiscences of my Irish j^ourney in 1849. 
Crown 8vo, *js. 6d, 

Challamel (M. A.) History of Fashion in France. With 21 
Plates, specially coloured by hand, satin-wood binding, imperial 
8vo, 7.%5. 

Changed Cross {The), and other Religious Poems, i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Child of the Cavern {The) ; or. Strange Doings Underground, 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 'js, 6d. ; cl., plain edges, 3^. <k/. 
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Choice Editions of Choice Books, 2s. 6d. each. Illustrated by 
C. Wi Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbeirs Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L' Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers' (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral P«enis. 
" Such works are a glorious beatification for a ^potXJ*--Atk*naum, 

Christ in Song, By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 
revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl {The) : A Novel of Fashionable 
Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, dr. Paper boards, ix. 

Coote ( W.) Wanderings South by East, Illustrated, 8vo, 2 is. 

Comet of Horse {The) : A Story for Boys. By G. A. Henty. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, numerous graphic Illustrations, 5^. 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, 65. See Blackmore. . 

Cruise offfM.S. " Challenger'' {TJie), By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
i8x. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, is, 6d, 

Cruise of the Walnut Shell {The), An instructive and amusing 
Story, told in Rhyme, for Children, With 32 Coloured Plates. 
Square fancy boards, 5^. 

ryANVERS {N.) An Elementary History of Art, Cro\vn 

-^^ 8vo, los. 6d, 

— Elementary History of Music, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Daughter {A) of Heth, By W. Black. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Day of My Life {A) ; or^ Every-Day Experiences at Eton, 
By an Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 
extra, zs, td, 6th Thousand. 

Decoration, Vol. II., folio, ds. Vol. III., New Series, folio, 
is, 6d, 

De Leon {E,) Egypt under its Khedives. With Map and 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4J. 

Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortunes, By W. H, G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square tSmo, and 22 full-page lUuistrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, p. 6d, } plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 
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Dick Sands, the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne. With nearly 

190 Ulustrations, cloth, gilt, iOf.6</.; plain binding and plain edges, Sx. 

Don Quixote, Wit and Wisdom of. By Emma Thompson. 

Square fcap. 8vo, 3x. dd, 

Donnelly (J^l) Atlantis in the Antediluvian World. Crown 
8vo, 125, 6d, 

Dos Passos (y. R.^ Law of Stockbrokers and Stock Exchanges. 
8vo, 35j. 

JPGYPT. See ** Senior," « De Leon," " Foreign Countries.*' 

Eight Cousins. See Alcott. 

Electric Lighting. A Comprehensive Treatise. By J. E. H. 
Gordon. 8vo, fully Illustrated. \In preparation. 

Elementary History (An) of Art. Comprising Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied Arts. By N. D*Anvers. 
With a Preface by Professor Roger Smith. New Edition, illustrated 
with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, strodgly bound 
in cloth, price icxr. 6d, 

Elementary History (An) of Music. Edited by Owen J. 
DuLLEA. Illustrated with Portraits of the most eminent Composers, 
and Engravings of the Musical Instruments of many Nations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Embroidery {Handbook of). Edited by Lady Marian Alford, 
and published by authority of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
With 22 Coloured Plates, Designs, &c. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Emerson {R. W) Life and Writings. Crown Svo, Zs. 6d. 

English Catalogue of Books. VoL III., 1872 — 1880. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 42J. 

Dramatists of To-day. By W. Archer, M.A. Crown 

8vo, Ss, 6d. 

English Philosophers. Edited by K B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 
thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 35. 6d. each. 



Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. 
Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. 
Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. 
Bower. 



•John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 
Taylor. 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 

Professor Fowler. 
Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
• NotyttpMblishid. 

Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain. Crown Svo, 

doth extra, izr. 6«/. 
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Episodes of French History. Edited, with Notes, Maps, and 
Illustrations, by Gust AVE Masson, B. A. Small 8yo, 2s* 6d, each. 

1. Charlemagne and the Oarlovlngrians. 

2. Louis XI. and the Omsades. 

3. Part I. Francis I. and Charles V. 

,, II. Francis I. and the Benaissanoe. 

4. Henry IV. and the End of the Wars of Beliffion. 

Erema; or^ My Father's Sin. 6s. See Blackmore. 

^Etcher (The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
T. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, &c. Vols, for 1881 and 1882, 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. I2x. 6d, each. 



Eton. See « Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows.*' 



ZJ'ARM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ix.; cloth, 

•^ gilt edges, u. dd. 

Farm Festivals. By the same Author. Unifonn with above. 

Famt Legends. By the same Author. See above. 

Fashion {History of). See " Challamel." 

Fechner (G. T.) On Life after Death. i2mo, vellum, 2s. 6d. 

Felkin {R. W.) and Wilson {Rev. C. T.) Uganda and the 
Egyptian Soudan. An Account of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa ; including a Residence of Two Years at the Court of King 
Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazeland 
Darfour. With a New Map of 1200 miles in these Provinces ; 
numerous Illustrations, and Notes. By R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., 
&c., &c. ; and the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A. Oxou., F.R.G.S. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28j. 

Fern Paradise {The): A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, fully Illustrated, large post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, \2s. 6d, Sixth Edition. 

Fern World {TJie). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) ol every 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature ; by several fuU-page 
and other Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 6th Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Few Hints on Proving Wills {A). Enlarged Edition, is. 
Fields {y. T) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo., i6s. 
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First Steps in Conversational French Grammar, By F, Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Le9ons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire/' by the same Author. Fcap. 8yo, 128 pp., is, 

Florence, See " Yriarte." 

Flowers of Shakespeare. 32 beautifully Coloured Plates. 5^. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 31. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies. A series of Descriptive 
Handbooks. Each volume will be the work of a writer who has 
special acquaintance with the subject. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 



Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Eraser Rae. 

Denmark and Iceland, by E. C. 
Otte. 

Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 

France, by Miss M. Roberts. 

Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. 
•Holland, by R. L. Poole, 

Japan, by S. Mossman. 
*\^cyf Zealand. 



Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 

C.B. 
Russia, by W. R. Moffill, M.A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, by W. A. P. Coolidg 

M.A. 
•Turkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

M.P. 
West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 

F.R.G.S. 



•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smid. 

• Not ready yet. 

Franc {Maud Jeanne). The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 



Emily's Choice. 5/. 

Hallos Vineyard. 4J. 

John's Wife: A Story of Life in 

South Australia. 4^. 
Marian; or. The Light of Some 

One's Home, ^s. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4f. 



Vermont Vale. 5j. 

Minnie's Mission. 4^. 

Little Mercy. $s. 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 41. 

No Longer a Child. 4r. 

Golden Gifts. $s. 

Two Sides to Every Question. 5j. 



Francis (F,) War, Waves, and Wanderings, including a Cruise 
in the ** Lancashire Witch." 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24r. 

Froissart {The Boy's). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with * * The Boy's King Arthur." Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7j. dd. 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a Guide through Canada s 
Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. By W. Fraser Rae. 
, Crown 8vo, with several Maps, dr. 
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r\iMES of Patience, See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 6x. 
THE GENTI-.E LIFE SERIES. 

Price ()s, each ; or in adf extra, price lor. 6^. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2J. 6^. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 
of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas ^ Kempis' 
" De Imitatione Christi" 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, dr. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gentle Life." 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays^ Original and Selected. By the 
Author of " The Gentle Life." 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell, 
A Man^s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswelu 



Gilder (W. H.) Schwatka's Search. Sledging in quest of the 

Franklin Records. Illustrated, 8vo, izr. (>d. 

Gilpin^s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with "The Fern 
World," re-issued, yj. dd, 

Gordon {/. E. H). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," *• Electric Lighting." 

GouffL The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonsb Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. 1 01 Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

'* Bv far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub« 
mitted to the gastronomical world. "—/'«// JIfail GagefU, 



Bach. 

•Beethoven. 
•Berlioz. 

English Church Com 
posers. 



Schubert. 
•Schumann. 
Richard Wagner. 
Weber. 



II Sampson Low^ Manion^ &* CoJs 

Great Artists. See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England (The). Edited by Lord 
Ronald Go WER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully executed permanent Photographs 
of some cff the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Vol. I. , 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36J. Vol. II., with 36 large 
permanent photographs, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, 3J. each : — 

•Handel. 

•Mendelssohn. 

•Mozart. 

Purcell. 

Rossini. 

• In prtParaiion» 

Green (M) A Thousand Years Hence, Crown 8vo, 6f. 
Grohmann (W. A. B.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24J. This work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at \os. 6ci, each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

— Masson^s School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c 
-By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, loj. 6^/. 

Guizof s History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24J. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, lOf. 6^. each. 

*' For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in Eng^lish, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guyon {Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6x. 



ZSANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 
Hall {W. W.) How to Live Long; or^ 1408 Health Maxims^ 

Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2j. 2nd Edition. 
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Sar^s Hmtkfy Mm^bikc, P=±:is2:ed Mondilj. 1 60 pages, 

ftllf DfaBtEliBi. IJL 

ToL L Dttn^xz; iSSa to Ifar, iSSf . 
,p II. May, iSSi, to ygfrs-'jfr, iSSi. 
„ HL Jnc to X9ve=iber, la&z. 
Saper-royal 8vow Sr. 6^ 




Hatton i^^osi^h) ^^rmaUsiic Landau: Portraits and Em'^ 
gnmng^ wirii Vettrw^ms^ of Distngrished Wiiten of the Day, Fcap. 
4tOy 12s. 6d, 

Tliru lUcniiis, and the Girls they left behind ihtnu 



Small poity 8vo^ 6tr. 
Heart of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 

Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. Bt Dr. 
Gborg Schweinfurth. Nmneioas lUnstiations^ and large Map. 
2 Yols^ crown 8vo^ doth, 15/. 

Heath {Francis George). See ''Autumnal Leaves," "Bumham 

Beeches," "Fern Paradise," "Fera World," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," "Onr Woodland Trees," " Peasant life," "Sylvan Spring," 
" Trees and Ferns," " Where to Find Ferns." 

Heber^s {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 

of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7x. (ic\ 
Morocco, i8x. 6d, and 2ij. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 31. 6(i. 

Heir of Kilfinnan {The). By W. H. G. Kingston. With 

Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain 
edges, 5j. 

Heldmann {Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander? 
Small post 8yo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. 

Henty {G. A.) Winning his Spurs. Numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 5/, 

' Comet of Horse ; which see. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dobson. With 
numerous Illustrations, by E. A. Abbby. 4to, gilt edges, 4ax« 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness. T/ti 
Story of the Coup d'fitat. By Victor Hugo. Crown Svo, 6j. 



r4 Sampson Low, Marston, &> Co.*s 

History of Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 
WiNCKELMANN, by JOHN LoDGE, M.D. With vciy numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo« 3dr. 

England, See Guizot. 

' English Literature. See Scherr. 

Fashion. Coloured Plates. 285". See Challamel. 

France. See Guizot. 

" Russia. See Rambaud. 

•: Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

United States. SeeBRYAST. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. 55*. Second Edition. 

Hitchman {Francis) Public Life of the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. New Edition, with Portrait Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6^. 

Holmes [O. IV.) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In 2 vols., iSmo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, gilt tops, I or. dd, 

Hoppus (y. Z>.) Riverside Papers, 2 vols., 12^. 

Hovgaard (A.) See " Nordenskiold's Voyage." 8vo, 21s. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean^ 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c.— Vol. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large one. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42J. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 
A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5j. 

Hugo {Victor) ^^ Ninety-Three'^ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Toilers of the Sea, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6x. ; fancy 

boards, 7.s. ; cloth, 7.s. 6d, ; on large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los, 6d, 

•^— — and his Times. Translated from the French of A. 
Barbou by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of them 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
24J. 

- See " History of a Crime," 
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Hundred Greatest Men {The), 8 portfolios, 215. each, or 4 

▼ols., half-morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 ta 20 

Portraits each. See l^low. 

"Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important 'International' 
work, entitled, *THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN;' being the Lives and 
Portraits of the zoo Greatest Men of Historv, divided into Eieht Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthl]^ Quarto Volume. The Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
beiiig Dean Stanlby, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Prtifessor Max 
MOllbk: in Germany, Professor Helmholtz ; in France, MM. Tains and 
Ren AN ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings."— ^co^m^. 

Hygiene and Public Health {A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, One guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Comtnon Prayer. See 

BiCKERSTETH. 



TLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
•^ Edward J. PoYNTER, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5x. The 
Volumes now ready are i — 

PAINTING. 

Frenoh and Spanish. 



English, and American. 



Cflassio and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

architecture. 
Classic and Early Cfhristian. 
Gothic and Benalssante. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Esrsrptlan and Greek. | Benaissanee and Modem. 
Italian Soulptors of the 14th and 15th. Centuries. 

ornament. 
Decoration in Colour. | Arohitectuxal Ornament. 

Illustrated Dictionary {An) of Words used in Art and 
Archaeology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c., with their Derivations. By J. W. 
MoLLETT, B.A., Officier de ^Instruction Publique (France); Author 
of " Life of Rembrandt," &c. Illustrated with 600 Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 15J. 

In my Indian Garden, By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 
the Punkah." With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, M. A., C. S.I., &c 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 4 th Edition, y. 6(t. 



1 6 Sampson Low^ Marston^ ^ Co*s 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 

in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the " Geoffrey Crayon" Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated. 12s, td, per voL See also 
"Little Britain." 

« (« American Men of Letters.") 2s, 6d, 



^AMES (C) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers, 8vo, 

J is. 6d, 

yohnson ((?.) William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Crown 

8vo, I2X. dd, 

Jones {Major) The Emigrant^ Friend. A Complete Guide to 
the United States. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 



I^EMPIS {Thomas a) Daily Text-Book. Square i6mo, 

■^^ 2J. 6^.; interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3J. td, 

Kingston (W. If. G.). See *' Snow-Shoes," ''Child of the 

Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," **B^;um*s 
Fortune," ** Heir of Kilfinnan," " Dick Cheveley." Each voL, with 
ver^ numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mO| gilt edges, 7j. 6^. ; 
plamer binding, plain edges, 5x. 



T ADY SUverdalis Sweetheart. 6x. See Black. 

Lanier. See " Boy's Froissart," " King Arthur," &c 

Lansdell {B.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30^. ; New 
Edition, very numerous illustrations, 8vo, 151. 

Larden (W.) School Course on Heat. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lathrop {G. F.) In the Distance. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

Lectures on Architecture. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. 3J. 

Leyland {R. W.) A Holiday in South Africa. Crown 8vo 
\2s. 6(t. 
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Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
and Arthur Gilman, M. A. Royal 8vo, 1036 pp., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 2 1 J.; re-issue in cheaper binding, lar. 6</. 

Lindsay ( W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8yo, cloth extra. Vols. I and 2, lis, ; vols. 3 and 4, 14;. each. 
4 vols, complete for 5cxr. 

Little Britain; together with The Spectre Bridegroonty and A 
L^end of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition ae luxe^ specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, square crown 
8yo, cloth, dr. 

Long (Mrs. W, H, C) Peace and War in the Transvaal. 
i2mo, 31. 6d. 

Loma Doone. 6s., 31J. 6d., 35^. See " Blackmore.** 

Low^s Select Novelets. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d^ 
each. 

Friends: a Bnet. By E. S. Phelps, Author of "The Gates 
Ajar." 

Baby Bne : Her Adventures and Misadventures, her Friends 

and her Enemies. By Charles M. Clay. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 
" A pleasant hook.*'— Tru/A. 

The Clients of Dr. Bemaerius. From the French of Lucien 
BiART, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

A Qentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Low^s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7 J. dd., except where price is 
given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingrstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Throuerh the Bark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. \2s. 6(t. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Begrion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, los. 6^.) 

6. Cruise of the ChaUenerer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Bumaby's On Horseback througrh Asia Minor. lOr. 6d, 
^. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., ijs, 

9. Harshall's Throusrh America. 



x8 Sampson Low^ Marston^ S* Co.*s 

Low's Standard Navels, Crown 8vo, 6s. each, cloth extra. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott, 

A Bauerhter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale'8 Sweetheart. By W. BLACK. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

ICary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

An Engrlish Squire. By Miss Coleridge. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Eraser- 

Tytler. 
A Story of the Bragronnades ; or, Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 

E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Laodicean. By Thomas HARtrr. 
Far from the Maddingr Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 
Three Recruits. By Joseph Hatton. 
A aolden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 
Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
History of a Crime: The Story of the Coup d'6tat VICTOR 

Hugo. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated, 
Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 
auild Court. By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 
Stephen Archer. New Edition of "Gifts." By George Mac 

Donald. 
The Vicar's Daugrhter. By George Mac Donald. 
Weighed and Wantinff. By George Mac Donald. 

[/« M^ Press, 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
My Lady Oreensleeves. By Helen Mathers, 
John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the Orosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
The Afghan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Fogranuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 
Ben Hur : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 
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Lovfs Handbook to the Charities of London (Annual), Edited 
and revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of ** A Guide 
to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, ix.; cloth, 



A^A C DONALD (G.) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6$. 

See also " Low's Standard Novels." 

Macgregor {John) ^^Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2J. dd, ; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6^. 

A TJiousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy'' Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s, 6d. j cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6d. 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with Plans, 



&C., IS. 

-^ — The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^^ Rob Roy'* New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, Sj. 5 
boards, 2s. 6d, 

Mac^twid (Mrs.). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine, See Harper, Union Jack, The Etcher, Men 
OF Mark. 

Magyarland. A Narrative of Travels through the Snoiay Car^ 
pathians, and Great Alfold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and Author of" The Indian Alps." 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's 
own sketches and drawings, 38^. 

Manitoba : its History , Growth, and Present Position, By the 
Rev. Professor Bryce, Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, yj. dd, 

Markham (C. R.) Tlie Threshold of the Unhiotvn Region, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, loj. dd, 

Markham {C, R.) War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. 
Crown 8vo, with four Maps, &c. \_I71 preparation, 

Marshall (IV. G,) Tlirough America, New Edition, crown 
8yo, with about 100 Illustrations, 7^. ^. 

Martin {jf, W) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

Marvin {Charles) The Russian Advance tozmrds India, 
8vo, i6i. 



20 Sampson Low, Marston^ &* Co.*s 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea^ and its 

Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, dr. 

Metnoirs of Madame de Remusat, 1802 — 1808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. Tliis 
work was written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. Svo, 2 vols. , 32^. 

■ — See also " Selection." 

Menus (366, one for each day of the year). Each Menu is given 

in French, and English, with the recipe for making every dish 
mentioned. Translated from the French of Count Brisse, by Mrs. 
Matthew Clarke. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price is, 6d. monthly. Vols. I. to VII., handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, 25^. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The) ^ 1729 — 1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated from the German of Sebastian Hens el. 
3rd Edition, 2 vols., demy Svo, 30J. 

Michael Strogoff, See Verne. 

Mitford {Miss). See " Our Village.'* 

Modern Etchings of Celebrated Paintings, 4to, 315. 6d. 

Mollett {y, W.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 
and Archaeology. Small 4to,i 51. 

Morley {H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria, The 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. iSmo, 25, Set, 

Music, See " Great Musicians." 



ISJARRATIVES of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century, 

^ ' First Period : From the Union with Ireland to the Death of 
George IV. , iSoi — 1830. By G. Lathom Browne, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2nd Edition, 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 26s. 

Nature and Functions of Art {The); and more especially of 
Architecture. By Leopold Eidlitz. Medium Svo, cloth, 21s, 

Naval Brigade in South Africa {The), By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown Svo, cloth extra, lOf. 6d, 
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New Child's Flay {A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

Newfoundland By Fraser Rae. See "From Newfound- 
land." 

New Novels. Crown 8vo, cloth, loj. (>d, per vol. : — 

The OranyUles. By the Hon. E. Talbot. 3 vols. 

One of TTs. By £. Randolph. 

Weighed and Wanting. By Geqrge Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Castle Warlock. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Under the Downs. By £. Gilliat. 3 vols. 

A Stran^r in a Strange Land. By Lady Clay. 3 vols. 

The Heart of Erin. By Miss Owens Blackburn. 3 vols. 

A Chelsea Householder. 3 vols. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. 

The Lady Uand. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours, By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of " A Book about Roses," ** A Little Tour in Ireland," &c. Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, I2J. dd, 

Noah's Ark, A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History. 
By Phil Robinson. Small post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds, From the French of E. Muller. 
Containing many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, *js, 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5/. 

Nordenskiolds Voyage around Asia and Europe, A Popular 
Account of the North- East Passage of the "Vega." By Lieut. A. 
HovGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the " Vega " 
Expedition. 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 21s. 

Nordhoff {C.) Calif omia, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 125, dd. 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 

New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, is. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ), 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 

f)FF to tJu Wilds i A Story for Boys. By G. Manville 
^ Fenn. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7x. 6d, 

OldFashioned Girl, See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. Fred Burnaby. 

2 vols., 8vo, 38X. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5^. 
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Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, z\s,\ cheaper binding, lor. 6</. 

Our Woodland Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 

cloth, gilt. edges, uniform with **Fem World " and ** Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 12^. dd. New 
Edition. About 600 pages. . 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference for 

, the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. AUDSLEY, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Only a limited number have been printed and 
the stones destroyed. Small folio, 60 plates, with introductory text, 
cloth gilt, 3 1 J. 6df. 

"pALLISER (Mrs,) A History of Lace^ from the Earliest 

■^ Period. A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, 

upwards of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I vol., 8vo, l/. u. 

■ Historic Devices^ Badges^ and War Cries. 8vo, i/. i j. 

The Chifia Collector's Pocket Companion, With up- 



wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. SnMl post 8vo, limp cloth, 54-. 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Vols. I. and II., folio, gilt edges, 31 j. 6d, 
each. 

Peasant Life in the West of England, By Francis George 

Heath, Author of ** Sylvan Spring,'* "The Fern World.'* Crown 
8vo, 400 pp. (with Facsimile of Autograph Letter from Lord 
Beaconsfield to the Author, written December 28, 1880), los, (>d, 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; the most Useful Topics of Conversation. 
By F. JULIEN. Cloth, 3^. dd. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Afagnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. New Edition. \Ih prejf oration. 

Poems of the Liner Life. Chiefly from Modern Authors". 

Small 8vo, 5^. 

Poga?iuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 
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Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 
Nares, and Nordenskiold. 

Poynter {Edward /,y R,A,), See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Prudence : a Story of Esthetic London. By Lucy E. Lillie.. 
Small 8vo, 51. 

Publisher^ Circular (TTie), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the ist and 15th of every Month, yi, 

Pyrenees {The), By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by GusTAVE Dor£, corrected to i88i. Crown 8vo, 7j. dd, 

J?AE (F.) Newfoundland. See " From." 

Redford {G,) Ancient Sculpture. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Reid (T. W.) Land of the Bey. Post 8vo, \os. 6d. 

Rkmusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs of," " Selection." 

Richter {Jean Paul). The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and MisceK 
laneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on Litera- 
ture, &c. ; for the first time published from Autograph Manuscripts. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph. Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal and Imperial 
Academy of Rome, &c. 2 vols. , imperial 8vo, containing about 200 
Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Price Eight Guineas to Subscribers. After publication the price will 
be Twelve Guineas. 

Italian Art in the National Gallery. 4to. Illustrated. 



Cloth gilt, 2/, 2f.; half-morocco, uncut, 2/. \2s. dd. 

Robinson {Phil). See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 
Punkah," "Noah's Ark," " Sinners and Samts." 

Rose {y.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Edition, i2mo, 
Rose Library ( TJie). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 

volume, ij. ; cloth, 2j. dd. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to " Little Women." 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2j. ; cloth gilt, 3^. dd. 
An Old-FasMoned Girl. By LouiSA M. ALCOTT. Double vol., 

2s.\ cloth, 3J. dd. 
Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 
Begrinnin? Again. Sequel to "Work." By L. M. Alcott. 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
— The Minister's Wooingr. 
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Rose Library (contintied) : — 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) We and our Nelgrlxbours. Double vol., 2x 
cloth, 3^. 6d. 

My Wife and I. Double vol., 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6</. 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian Anffel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Bred. Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Dble. vol., 2s,; cloth gilt, y. 6d, 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Leffends. By Will Carleton. 

The Clients of Dr. Bernaglus. 2 parts, is, each. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. HowELLS. 

Baby Rue. By C. M. Clay. 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2s, ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6(L 

Fiffht Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. 2x. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6</. 

Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2j. ; cloth gilt, 31. 6J. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Jemmy's Cruise in the ** Pinafore," and other Tales. By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 2s.; cloth gilt, y, 6d, 
Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3J. 6d. 
"hitherto. By the Author of the " Ga)rworthys." 2 vols., is. each. 
Friends : a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelps. 
A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
The Story of Helen Troy. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 

Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, *ls. 6d, 

Rousselet {Louis) Son of the Constable of France, Small post 

8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5^. 

— ^ The Drummer Boy : a Story of the Days of Washington. 
Small post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5j. 

Russell ( W, Clark) The Lady Maud, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

3 1 J. 6d, 

— See also Low*s Standard Novels and Wreck. 

Russell {W. B., LL.D,) Hesperothen: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 188 1. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24J. 

' The Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, By 

W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J, ^,\ I^arge 
Paper Edition, 84r. 

Russian Literature, See " Turner/' 
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OAINTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. With Illustrations. Royal l6mo, 
cloth extra, 3/. (al, 

Scherr (Prof, ^ .) History of English Literature. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo, %s, 6d, 

Schuyler (Eu^ne). The Life of Peter the Great. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of "Turkestan." 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy, 4to, 31^. 6d, 

Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her Husband 
and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel 
HoBY and Mr. John Lillie. In i vol., demy 8vo (uniform with 
the "Memoirs of Madame de Remusat," 2 vols.)> cloth extra, idr. 

Senior (Nassau JV,) Conversations and yournals in Egypt and 
Malta. 2 vols., 8vo, 24J. 

These volumes contain conv«rsations with Said Pasha, Achim Bey, 
Hekekyan Bey, the Patriarch, M. De Lessees, M. St. Hilaire, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, Sir Adrian Dingli, and many other remark- 
able people. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2U, 

Shadbolt (S,) The Afghan Campaigns of 1878— 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt, Joint Author of ** The South African Campaign 
of 1879." 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 31. 

Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice^ and Purpose, By James 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of ** Scottish Field 

Sports," &c New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7^. 6d, 

"The book is admirable in every way We wUh it every sacctsi.**— Globe, 

"A very complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

fUxootXn^.— Daily News, 

Sikes ( Wirt), Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i8r. 

Silent Hour (The), See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Sockets (The); and other Shadows of Redemption, 
Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Church, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. C. H* Waller. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Sinners and Saints: a Tour across the United States of 
America, and Round them. By Phil Robinson. [In the Press, 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the "Spectator." 

With 125 Woodcuts, and steel Frontispiece specially designed and 
engraved for the Work. Small fcap. 4to, 6r. 
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Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, i8j. 

■ The Chaldean Account of Genesis,. By the late G. 

Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
"With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6j. 
An entirely New Editiofl, completely revised and re-written by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

Smith {y, Moyr\ See "Ancient Greek Female Costume." 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or^ the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, *js. 6t/. ; plainer binding, $s. 

South African Campaign^ 1879 {Thi), Compiled by J. P. 
MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders), and S. H. Shadbolt ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Field-Marshal H. R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge. Containing a portrait and biography of every officer 
killed in the campaign. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 2/. loj. 

South Kensington Museum, Vol. II., 215. 

Stack (j5.) Six Months in Persia, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24J. 

Stanley {H, M.) How 1 Foujid Livingstone, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, *js. 6d, ; large Paper Edition, los, 6d, 

— ^— ^^ My Kalulu^^ Frifice, King^ ^^d Slave, A Story 
from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by tiie Author. Cloth, 7^. 6</. 

■ — Coomassie and Magdala, A Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, \6s. 

Through the Dark Continent, Cheaper Edition, 



crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

State Trials, See " Narratives." 

Stenhouse (Mrs.) An Englishwoman in Utah, Crown 8vo, 2^". 6d, 

Stoker (Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Story without an End, From the German of CaroVd, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, *js, dd, 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d, 

Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred, Cheap Edition, boards, 2s, Cloth, 

gilt edges, 3^. 6d, 
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Stowe {Mrs Beeclier) Footsteps of the Master, With Illustrations 
and red borders. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 



Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4^. 6d, 
Little Foxes, Chea'p Edition, if.; Library Edition, 



4f . 6d, 

Betty's Bright Idea. is. 



My Wife and I ; or, Harry Hendersons History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr.* * 

Minister's Wooing. 5^.; Copyright Series, is, 6d.; cl., 2^.* 

Old Totvn Folk, 6s. ; Cheap Edition, zs. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3J. 6d. 

Our Folks at Pomnuc. 6s. 



We and our Neighbours, x vol., small post 8vo, 6s. 

Sequel to **My Wife and I."* 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 



Cheap Edition^ is, 6d, and 2s. 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is, 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr^s Island. Crown 8vo, 5^.* 



Woman in Sacred Histoiy. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

Studenfs French Examiner. By F. Julten, Author of " Petites 
Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire." Square or. 8vo, cloth, 2j. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent. By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies, 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), 8j. ; Part II. (6 coloured plates), i6j. ; 
Part III., 6s, Complete, 2 vols., 40J. 

Surgeon^ s Handbook Ofi the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 

Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. 

Numerous Coloured Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound, 

I/. &r. 

• See also Rose Library. 
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Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 ColourSl Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;" by i6 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, I2s, 6d, 



'T'AHITL By Lady Brassey, Author of the " Voyage of 

-*- the Sunbeam." With 31 Autotype Illustrations after Photos, by 
Colonel Stuart- WoRTLEY. Fcap. 4to, very tastefully bound, 21J. 

Taine {H. A.) ^^ Les Origines de la France ConUmporaine^* 
Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. The Ancient Regrlme. Demy 8vo, doth, i6j« 
Vol. 2. The French Bevolution. Vol. i . do. 
Vol 3. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

lauchnitz^s English Editions of German Authors, Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2x. ; or sewed, is, 6d, (Catalogues post free 
on application. ) 

{B,) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, is. 6d.; 

roan, 2s. 

French and English Dictionary, Paper, \s. 6d,; 



cloth, 2s.; roan, 2s. 6d, 

Italian and English Dictionary. Paper, \s. 6^.; cloth, 



2^. ; roan, 25. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2^. ; roan, 



2s, 6d. 
Taylor {W. M,) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. \ 

Thausing {Prof,) Preparation of Malt and the Fabrication of 

Beer. 8vo, 45J. 
Thomas a Kempis. See " Birthday Book.*' 

Thompson {Emma) Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote. Fcap. 
8vo, 3f. 6d. 

Thoreau. By Sanborn. (American Men of Letters.) Crown 

8vo, 25. ()d. 

Tlirough America ; or, Nine Months in the United States. By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly 100 Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley ; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. Demy 8vo, 21s, ; cheap edition, crown 8vo, 
yj. (>d. 

Through the Dark Continent: TheJSources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By H. M. Stanley. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations ancj Maps, 
\zs.id. 
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Through Siberia. By the Rev. Henry Lansdell. Illustrated 

with about 30 Engravings, 2 Route Maps, and Photograph of the 
Author, in Fish-skin Costume of the Gilyaks on the I^wer Amur. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30*. Cheaper Edition, i vol., 15J. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8v6, cloth, gilt 
edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3^. dd, 
" A channing little volume/'— j^om^/ an^ Water. 

Tristram {Rev. Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, doth extra, gilt edges, 31J. 6^. 
each. 

Turner (JEdward) Studies in Russian Literature. (The Author 
is English Tutor in the University of St. Petersburgh.) Crown 8vo, 
Zs.6d. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 71. dd. ; plainer binding, 5/. 



TJNDER the Punkah. By Phil Robinson, Author of " In 

^ my Indian Garden." Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5/. 

Union Jack {The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 
Henty and Bernard Heldm an n. One Penny Weekly, Monthly (id. 
Vol. I., New Series. 

The Opening Numbers will contain : — 

Serial Stories. 

Straight : Jack Archer^s Way in the World. By G. A. Henty. 
Spiff ffott'8 Sohool Days : A Tale of Dr. Merriman's. By Cuthbert 

Bede. 
Sweet Flower ; or, Bed Skins and Pale Faces. By Percy B. 

St. John. 
Under the Iteteor Flagr. By Harry «Colling wood. 
The White Ti^er. By Louis Boussenard. Illustrated. 
A Couple of Scamps. By Bernard Heldmann. 
Also a Serial Story by R. Mountney Jephson. 

Vols. II. and III., 4to, 7^. M. ; gilt edges, 85. 

J/INCENT {P.) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By Frank 
^ Vincent, Jun., Author of "The Land of the White Elephant," 
"Through and Through the Tropics," &c 8vo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece and Map, 12s. 

yivian {A. P.^ Wanderings in the Western Land. 3rd Edition, 

lor. 6d. 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 



I1A.BG1 Cbowv Syo . • 



WOEKS. 



Twentj Thonsand Loaguea 

under the Sea. Fart I. 

Ditto Part 11. 

Hector Serradao • . . 

The Pur Country . . . 

From the Earth to the 
Moon and a Trip round 
it 

Michael Strogoff, the 
Courier of the Czar . . 

Dick Sands, the B07 
Captain 

Five Weeks in a Balloon . 

Adventures of Three En- 
glishmen and Three 
Kussians 

Around the World in 
Eighty Days . • • . 

A Floating City .... 

The Blockade Runners . 

Dr. Ox's Experiment . . 

Master Zocharius . . . 

A Drama in the Air • . 

A Winter amid the Ice . 

The Survivors of the 
"Chancellor". . . . 

Martin Faz 

Thk Mysterious Island, 
8 vols. : — 

VoL I. Dropped from the 
Clouds 

Vol. II. Abandoned . . 

Vol. III. Secret of the Is- 
land 

The Child of the Cavern . 

The Begum's Fortune . . 

The Tribulations of a 
Chinaman ...••• 

Thb Steam House,2 vols.:— 

Vol. I. Demon of Cawnpore 

Vol.11. Tigers and Traitors 

The Giant Raft, 2 vols.:— 

Vol. I. Eight Hundred 
Leagues on the Amazon. 

Vol. II. The Cryptogram 

Godfrey Morgan .... 



r OontainingSMtoOOOpp. 
and from 60 to 100 
fall-page ilhiBtaratJons. 
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edges. 
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Coloured Boards. 



2 vols., Is. each. 

2 vols.. Is. each. 
2 vols., Is. each. 

2 vols., Is. each. 

2 vols., Is. each. 

2 vols.. Is. each. 
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2 vols. Is. each. 
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Gklbbbatkd Tbatzls AiTD Travellkcs. 8 vols. Demy 8vo, 600 pp., upwards of 100 
fall-page illustrations, 12«. Qd. ; gilt edges, 14». each :— 

(1) ThS EXPLORATIOir OF THS WORLD. 

ThS GbXAT KlVIGATOBB OV THB ElGHTBXVTH OXVTITBT. 
^1 GbXAT ExpLOBBBS OV KHl NlVBTXXVSK CiVTUBT. 
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yt/AITARUNA: A Story of New Zealand Life. By 
'^'^ Alexander Bathgate, Author of "Colonial Experiences.** 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

Waller {Rev. C. If.) 77ie Nanus on the Gates of Peari, 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6</. 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 25. (id. Part II. The Vocabulary, 2j. dd. 

Adoption and the Covefiant Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2J. 6d» 

See also " Silver Sockets." 



Wanderings South by East : a Descriptive Record of Four Years 

of Travel in the less known Countries and Islands of the Southern 
and Eastern Hemispheres. By Walter Coote. 8vo, with very 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 2ij. 

Warner {C. D.) Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

Mummies and Moslems. Svo, cloth, 12s, 

Washington Irving' s Little Britain. Square crown Svo, 6s. 

Weaving. See " History and Principles." 

Webster. (American Men of Letters.) i8mo, 2s. 6d. 

Weismann {A.) Studies in t/ie Theory of Descent, 2 vols., Svo, 
4or. 

Where to Find Ferns. By F. G. Heath, Author of " The 

Fern World," &c. ; with a Special Chapter on the Ferns round 
London ; Lists of Fern Stations, and Descriptions of Ferns and Fern 
Habitats throughout the British Isles. Crown 8vc^ cloth, price 3^. 

White {Rhoda E.) From Infancy to Womanhood. A Book of 
Instruction for Young Mothers. Crown Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 

White (R. G.) England Without and Within. New Edition, 

crowTi 8vo, icxr. 6d. 

Whittier {J. G.) The King's Missive^ and later Poems. iSmo, 
choice parchment cover, 3^. 6^. This book contains all the Poems 
written by Mr, Whittier since the publication of " Hazel Blossoms." 

■■ The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 

Author's writings, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Uniform 
with the "Emerson Birthday Book." Square i6mo, very choice 
binding, 3^. 6d. 



